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NORAH DREWETT 
Pianist 
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| this wi ma 


TERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND | LAMPERTI METHOD OF SINGING, 
; ' T TAT “Tr Taught by an expert pupil of Lamperti 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, “Ngai vy 
burch, Concert ar Scho Positions Secured Address, Mary W. Gilbert, 
MR BABCOCK Studio: 826 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Cagnecie Hatt, New York MEL ee So DES SNS 
Tele ne: 2634 Columbu . ~ ~~ 
LAUDE WARFORD, 
e TENOR 
ROSS DAVID 60 Washington Square South | 
Phone, 730 Spring 
Hall F her eieSce 2 
Phila hia Bake B ng zo Chestnut S' 


;RAND “CONSERVATORY OF MusICc, 

















zo West o1st St.. New York 
teachers and professionals. | 
M. F. BUR! HOO! rongh ourse for beginners. | 
Singifig I I g. Musical Stenogra ‘ (Thirty-ninth year.) | 
phy al ( in Public ar Private. Schox ne, 2147 River 
Musi ecial aching f irch trials 
New York 1202 Carnegie Hall vie Fo Tilt = 
B yn 48 Lefferts Piace HARRIET M. DWIGHT, 
— — $$$ INSTRUCTION 
, ; . ares » . OICE AND PI oO 
SERGEI KLIBANSKY, Baritone sia Ciphaaio tae Sid. eal Be 
Musical Art ont — — 
Priva New York : a si - rae x 
ara W h St lel. 2329 Co! | ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON, 
3 SOPRANO TEACHER OF SINGING 
MARTHA B, GERMAN, Studio: 257 West vogth. Street 
I . PECIALIST ei ree sad 
e-bound hands age 
e or musclebound bands | 1 ET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
4 ee TEACHER OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hal 
' at? _— CTOR BIART PIANO VIRTUOSO 
P | ~ A A ‘ d . 
PA \\ \GE, icti \ Interpretatior Repertory 
( ULTURI Especial cultiv n of that " flowing quality 
Carnegie Hall ot me wi ts the mediur ft musical expression 
nae: Saal id Hall 4 2 ve aat St New York 
H VLINS .KER SIGNOR FIL¢ ITEO GREC( ), 
ORTE INSTRUCTION THE ART OF SINGING 
West St tudio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street. New York 
329 Columbus | | ne: 3747 Madison Square 
, . , : JESSAMINE HARRISON-IRVINE 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, P ’ 
M anche Pianist—Accompanist 864 Carnegie Hall 
2ITONI : 
Instruction—( oaching New York 
ging 
{ H lelephone, t350 Columbus 
Ma v Rochelle, N. ¥ aoe 
‘ ~ | LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, 
ryt] 2A ) Metropolitan Schools of Musical Art 
\DELE L.  B LI IEE, Carnegie Hall, New York, and Newark, NJ 
rel. 4778 Columbus 
r ging Lyric Diction 
Te ¥ Carnegie Hal! 


CAROLINE MABEN FLOWER, 


PIANIST—COMPOSER—TEACHER 
HERMAN SPIELTER, Composer. lhursday Carnegie H 
CDT . . |} Res. Studi , \ im, 3 ) 
JOSEPHINE SPIELTER, Soprano. | * Zoe Soo ag aaa 
Theory 





F _|A, RUSS PATTERSON; Seccen 
>R. [DELLE A. PATTERSON, ixBte 


ACHI ( NGING West <&tl lel 





MORITZ E, SCHWARZ, 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, Ase't Orgenist, Trinity Church, New Yor. "| 
THE CELEBRATE! PRIMA DONNA spor ~ Bae Fike feel ag - York 
e Cult \ Its Branches / : alvin caliact- 
fhe Evelyr W _ York City 
I n 18 Schuyler \DOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist, Pian ion Coach for 
fessional ar 


MOSS, Secldanes stadiex te. ae 





MARY HISSEM DE aimmide Ave, City 


| With the 








"Phone, 2103-] Morningside 
OPR —— 
W. goth St Phone, g$$a River. HENRY SCHRADIEC K, 

— nerly Prot f Vie Leipzig Conservatory 
: Viol ept., Amer, Institute of Apolied 
LORENCE E.G ALE, ‘\y aA N y , y) ( dan @ at veering iel 
O10 \NI ». Resider studi sas Wash'n Ave., B’klyn 

Method. |OHN W. NICHOLS, 

sat Columbus | - TENOR 

9 
—— so W. s8th St., N. Y. ¢ Phone, 1434 Columbus 


Management A. Friedberg, t425 Brdadway 


HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, Sicseniresciaalbihesacilaihsoalecniiimis 
NG IN ALL BRANCHES UDLEY BU CK 
rect gy ots TEACHER OF SINGING 
New Aeolian Hall, a7 West g2nd St., 
Phone, 7408 Bryant New York 
FREDERICK E. BRISTOE, et I A RRR 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 


TEACHER O SINGING 
; West aad St., New York SIGHT SINGING 
(Galin-Paris-Ch« Method.) 
Special preparations of church soloists. Normal 


— — 
TTA A. CAMMEYER, _| ,, SPecial prepa 
erly Assistant to Wm. Mason Direction 
rlON — MUSICALES | Address 
2 West sq4th St ee 


ee fe ee Miss EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO 


music, Vocal Instruction—-Choral | 


Metropolitan Opera School, 1425 B'way 





ZIEGLER INSTITUT! NORMAL SINGING 
» : Will receiv> a limited number of pupils 
Mus. Anna E. 7 Lea, Director Residcnce, 34 Gramercy Par 
>) . " Phe 218 7 ere > y 
Met. Opera House Bide, 14 Bway, New York hone, 3187 Gramercy ew York Cit 
Tel. 5468 Bryant ———— 


BRUNO HUHN, 
TEACHER OF STYLE, DICTION AND REP 
ERTOIRE FOR VOCALISTS 
The Wollaston, a3: West 96th St.. New York 


| (Subway express station.) "Phone 8833 Riverside 





{ENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
tazt Broadway—Met titan Opera House 


e184 Bathgate Ave. Phone 3967 Tremont 


|} CARL 


| Mrss Exrnor Comstock, 


EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, 
PIANIST. 


Choral Club Conductor. 


Concerts. Instruction. 


1204 Carnegie Hall. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7th St, New York, 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 


For 12 years leading baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will take a limited number of pupils 
Applicants to be seen by appoint 


New York 


ment onl 


668 West. End Avenue, near g2d St., 





| LOTTA VAN BUREN, 


PIANOPORTE AND THEORY 
Pupil of Harold Bauer 


207 W. o8th St Tel. 6928 River 





ELLEN ARENDRUP—soprano, 


| HOLGER BIRKEROD--paftitone. 


Concert Engagements 
Annie Friedberg. 


New York 


Management: 


1425 Broadway. 


CLA 
PIANO AND HARMONY 
Monday and Thursday afternoons 
Brooklyn 

33 Carnegie Hall 


INSTRUCTION. 
Pouch Gallery, 
New York 


Season opens second week in October 





| Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


INSTRUCTION 
of the 


PIANOFORTE 


Certificated Teacher LescHeTizKy METHOD 


Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Studio 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York 





JDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH | 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. * 
Heathcote Hall, 609 West 114th St., 


el., 7814 Morningside. 
(Bet. Besadusy and Riverside Drive.) 


New Yor. 





JAMES P. DUNN, 


Composer and Organist, St. Patricks Church, Jer- 


sey City. Instruction, Piano, Organ, Theory and 
Sight Sin (Specialty Gregorian Chant and 
Catholic ae Music.) Phone 2867-W Bergea. 





Mae. EMMA E. DAMBMANN, 
(Mas. Heemann G. FRispMany.) 
CONTRALTO 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 
Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet, 


Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West s7th St 





| THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 


| 


VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 6and Street. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals, Concerts, Instruction 


Leschetizky Method. 21 East 75th St 
"Phone, 1302 Lenox 





| Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York 





| HALLETT GILBERTE, 


rENOR—COM POSER 
J] 


“Spring Serenade,” “A Rose and a Dream,” 
“Minuet Le Phyllis,” “Two Roses,” sung by Mme 


| Jomeili 


133 W. g7th St 


Bryant 


Hotel Flanders, 
"Phone, 3021 





Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 

SPECIALTY 
the training of teachers 
oln Parkway West 


Repertoire work with Concer: 
Pianists, and 


2146 Lin Chicago, Ill. 





CORNELIE MEYSENHEYM, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Vocal Instruction 


6o2 W. ra7th St lel., 3160 Audubon 





iW ILLIAM | NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIS1 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER 


35 East g2d Street, near Madison Ave 
Phone, 2187 Madison Square 


WALTER L. 
President of N. Y. State Music Teachers’ 
rEACHER OF SINGING 
Lectures and Recitals 
130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 


Aeolian Hall, 


BOGERT, 


Baritone. 


After Oct. 1st, West 42nd St 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY, 
“Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuseript 
Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 42902 Murray Hill 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y 


Society; 





JESSIE DAV VIS, 
PIANIST 


Concerts—Recitals—Lessons. 


Studio: sox; Huntington Chambers, Boston. 





FIQUE, 
KATHERINE NOACK- FIQUE, 


Dramatic 
FIQUE MUSICAI 
128 DeKalb Avenue, 


Piano 


. Soprano 
INSTITUTE, 
Brooklyn, 


E LINOR COMSTOCK Music Semon. 


A resident and day school. Leschetizky method 
etene teachers all Leschetizky pupiis. Vocal, Har 

ony, Sight Reading, Ensemble Playing, Lectures 
mm Current Operas Classes Arranged in Frenen 
Classic Dancing. Literature and History of Art 
tooo Madison Ave., N. Y 


| Miss GEN EVIEV! E BISBEE, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
—Leschetizky Method— 


number of resident pupils received 
*Phone, 6109 Plaza 


Limited 
38 East 6oth St 


| ANGEL AGNES CHOPOURIAN, 
DRAMATIC SOVRANO 
Oratorio—Concerts—Recitals—Instruction. 
864 Carnegie Hall. 


| VON DOENHOFF, 


| VOICE—HELEN 


PIANO—ALBERT 
1186 Madison Ave 
"Phone: 


1332 Lenox 





DANIEL VISANSKA, 


VIOLINIST 


| Returned from Berlin after nine years’ successful 


concertizing and teac hing, will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. Address 
389 St. Nicholas Ave., N. Y.; Phone, 3050 Audubon. 


| Mondays and Thursdays, 10 So. 18th St., Phiia. 


Ass'n 





JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER, 
Assistant to Teichmuller, Leipzig. 
COMPOSER AND TEACHER— 

PIANO AND THEORY 
The Narragansett, Broadway and o4th St. 
Two Steinway Grands 





Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 
SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 
808 Carnegie Hall 


Conductor Symphony Concerts 
Summer address, Kursaal—Ostend, Belgium 





ELLA MAY SMITH, 
INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, 
HISTORY. 
HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 


Residence Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. Telephone, Automatic, 2294. 


MUSIC, 





MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND 


Italian Enunciation Applied to Singing 
and Speaking in Modern Languages. 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 
1425 Broadway, New York 


| MARIE CROSS NEWHAUS 


| 434 Fifth Ave. Tel. 


Votce Cutruae—Rerertoirs anp Diction, 


6495 Murray Hiil. 





| MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 





PIANIST. 


Management, 
tang. Broadway. 
143 Carnegie all, 


Antonia Sawyer 
N. Y. City. 
New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
yor Carnegie Hall. 
Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist. 





MISS HOUGH, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE. 


Veice Cultivation. 
English, French, German and Italian ictica. 
Song, Opera and Oratorio Classes. 


Interviews by appointment. 


Studio: 56 East 34th Street, New York 
” Telesbenn y °° Square 4438. 
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{ MIDDLETON 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 
914 St. James Street, Pittsburg. Pa. 





SOPRANO 
Address al] Commani- 
cations te 
Ss. F. TROUTMAN 
Sixth Ave.. Pittsburg. Pa 


Mii 


MAX HERZBERG 


aS a Laie Artists. 
Advanced” Piano Pupils acce —¥ Vocal Coach 
Manhattan Ave. New PRORE RIVER, 10208 





‘BROWNE sw 








MARY WOODFIELD FOX 


THE WELSH-SUTOR “MANAGEMENT 
10 South 18th Street «+ Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 





TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - New York 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
__ Address. Balance of Season, Atlanta Philharmonic 








~ “Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


Voice Culture founded on common sense method 
which never fails to bring good results. 
Studio, Claremont Hall, 288: Broadway. 
Entrance on 112th St. Phone, Morningside 28:0 


& FREDERIKSEN 


SOLO VIOLINIST 


ta Violin Studios, 426 Pine Arts Bidg, Chicage, Ill. 
K _Residence Phone, Lincoln 7926 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 


REAL OLD VIOLINS 


Send for our NEW CATALOG NO.3. Just published, wifh 
complete descriptions and illustrations; alse ask for our 
other literatare, which will guide you in the selection of 
Violins : also a copy of the VIOLIN WORLD. ALL FREE, « 

42 EAST 234 STREET. NEW YORK 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN DENNIS 


MEHAN) 


Tel.. 5946 Colambas Suite 70, Carnegie Hal) 
SUMMER TERM AT SEA GIRT,N. J. 


Mae. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Mir. HENRY rah ISS 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philbarmenic 
and Beston Symphony Orchestra, &c 
STUMiO: Steinwey Hell 
Address, 144 Bast 150th Street New York City 


une MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 


nent | Lillia Sneilin Metro- 
— — Winites Mason, oatee First 
Porch Christ Scientist, ee jenry bs 


ly Savage 
tenor, formerly M an es ~v 

















Opera Co., now with ne News hty 
it ano; rence C. Bawden, 
—— Meet B . tone, all at Church of 


Disciples), W. B:0t St., New York; Mabel Pickard, 
Toronto, and others on application. 
STUDIO: Acolian Hall, 29 West 42nd St., New York 


PAULINE MEYER Pius 


Excl. Mangot.. Harry Culbertson Fine Arts Bids. 
Personal address. 3140 Vernon Ave. 








x SHARP-HERDIEN 


S SOPRANO 
ae Chicago, Mi, 
DRAMATIC 


LEGLER ""Streano 


4 
T ORATORIOS, CONCERTS, RECITALS 
Kimball Hall 


606 Chicago, tl. 
Hq Private address 5500 Cornelie Ave. “Phone Midway 1670 


KARLETON HACKET1 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Louise St. John | WESTERVELT 


Co ~~ 4 sess eS 
1353 N. State St, 














Chicago. 


THE STERNBERG 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 
Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St. Philadelphia 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BAR ‘Ton EE 
Pine Arts Building - ° 








Chicage 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Orgacict sed Chotrmester Brict Presdyteries Cherch, Coadecter 
Boendslesebe Giese Cieb. 412 FIFTE ATERUE, SEW YOR" GITy 


Mrs. THEO DORE WORCESTER 
CONCERT 


Address: 620 rene se pe im. 
STBINWAY PIANO USED 


sMOTLEY: 


4 Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral S 
I Hote! Bristol, 122 West 49th St. 
@ Managemest, LeROY HET. 
114 West 124 Street 











- New York 


B VIOLINIST 
y 2502 Nerth 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DUBINSKY 


AYHE 


BARITONE Teacher of — 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pitts 


CAROLINE 


HUDSON~ 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklya 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


T. Carl WHITMER 


COMPOSITION - - ORGAN 
8420 WALNUT STREET, - wes TTeBURON. PA. 
and Peansytvesia Ceoliege tor Women 




















ey KROEGER 


KROBGER and Lect of fevers 
ioncterts Recttals Lecture Recitals 
Musical Art Buildiog . ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LULU 
JONES 


DOWNING Sinaia. 


FOR SALE | Prigeipal Mesic Desiers or Music art Step 
608 Fine Arts Building, . Giieess m. 


FRANK WALLER, 23 


Austes haat: 





aa. 


JON. MILLER Toor 


624 Michigan Avenue. Chicago, [il 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OF BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott, Sist St. and Columbus Ave.. 





New York 





§ LUTIGER GANNON 





PAUL CUN FOR DLAC oh 


249 West 104th Street Phone, Riverside 5924 


Katharine HOFFMANN tccompacts 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEBINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


MARIE 


KAISER 


: : SOPRANO 
Management, WALTER ANDERSON, 5 W. 38th St., Row York 


THEODORA STURKOW 
Et... DEES, Matt 














BARONESS LITTA von ELSHER 


Vocal Instruction 
562 Park Avenue, New York Phone, 6792 Plasa 


KARL SCHNEIDER tm 


CONCERT and INSTRUCTION 
1708 Chestnut Street - 





* Philadeiphia Pa. 


N. V. PEAVEY 


Concert Planist end Teacher end Coach 
°° Buclid Avenue, Brooktyn, N.Y. 
and 15 West 36th Street New York 


Clarence EIDAM =u 


Hinth Floor, Auditorium Building CHICAGO 


Violinist 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 


345 West 70th St. 
ames Church 


Tol., Colemdes 2223 
and vin Srs., Philedelphis. 
ORGAN. RECITALS INSTRUCTION. 








Antonio FROSOLONO 


Pupils accepted at oo Stedio 
1227 East 44th Place. Chicago, ! Phone, Drexel 5079 
Sete Narp Metro- 
Opera Or- 


GALZEDO = 


chestra. 
Concerts & Recitate RENARD. tS « 3 
ad heer loa : 





Concert 
Violinist 





BOrarn 


. New York 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN@FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via dei Conti 7, P 2 do 


JACOBS 


VIOLINIST 
Concerts, Musicales,jastrection 
The Wax Jacobs String Quarta: 
STUBIGs 15 W. 9tet Strect, Bow Tort 

Tol, 6144 River 
























‘PLUMB 


Address: 4173 Lake Ave Oakiand 3246 
R Exclusive Mecacement : SAnky CULBERTSON 
Arts Suiame Chicago, | 


PACONC! 


SAYS: 








“In examining 0 student's voice, 
aad floding it at fanit.! always 
sogeest te him te consalt 
MADAME VALERI. There is ne volce defect that 
can escape her notice, and that cannet be corrected 
by her ability. tremolo included, whee bad traieing 
has sot gone se far as te cause looseness in the 
vocal chords.” 
THE ROCKINGHAM, 1748 Broadway 


pe 


SOPRANO 
St. Bartholomew's Church, New York 
Management: WALTER RB. ANDERSON, 
5 West 38th Street 


wuls KOEMMENICH 




















snay WILLIAMS 


ARTISTIC SINGING 
Spectatization of wens Production 
406 KIMBALL HALL, - CHICAGO 





SOPRANO 








(CHAPMAN GOOLD =:2%:- 
EUGENE BERNSTEIN 
V 7 G | PIANO CONSERVATORY | —— 
FALL TERM OPENS 

> 





Condactor N. Y. Oratorio Society 
Artistic Singing—Coaching 
ABOLIAN HALL 29 West 424 Street 
STUDIO: 1026-27 New York City 

Tel., Bryant $826 







RARE OLD VIOLINS 


FROM $50. UP 


JOHN MARKERT & CO., 


33 West 8th St.,.N.Y. 


BERGEY 
| Chicago Opera School 


Fine Arts Bidg, Chicago, Hil. 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 
Violas, Cellos a4 Bows 


Highest Grade Italian 
and Silver Strings, 


Leather String Case free 
with $1.00 purchase. 


Artistic Repairing 


S. PFEIFFER 
1368 Broadway, naar 7th St. . New York 


PAULINE SMITH 


Pupil of SBRICLIA. with JEAN DE RESKE and NORDICA 
Voice Specialist allan Method 
1520 Chestaat Street . 

















a 





Philadelphia 





7H 
E 
L 
| © Planist. Musicales, Recitals 
| Address, T. Antoinette Ward 
Van Dyck Studios, Phone Col.9630 
“Has appeared with and 
stands comparison with me 


ture artists of international 
urier, Nov. 22, 1911. 





lame Mus 





CELA Losrus 


\. 620 Addison Ave., Chicago 


‘FRIEDBERG 


y Exclusive representative Concert Dir. Leon 
ge ‘4rd, Berlin, Mgr. distinguished artiste. 








mt MURPHY &2 


1495 Bway. ‘Phone, 1274 Bryant 
THNOR 
AN OPERA Co. 
Fhe WoLreonn WosicaL sUhEA's 


™ West 34th Street, New York 





VIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
148 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3063 Colambes 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL irs BRARNCUrS 





siaaos RAGNA LINN 





Kimball Hall 
Chicago 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The H.P.Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 











The One of the three 
Great Pianos 


@VERET of the World 


THE JOHN on SN COMPANY 


Owners of 
THE EVERETT PIANO CO., Boston 














THE 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 


Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 


which insures a perfectly, jer not action under any and all atmospheric condi- 


tions Studi o and classroom pianos undergo a severe test. An ordinary action 
becomes defective within a short time The Gram-Richtsteig Steel Angle Rail 
Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of regulation. Hundreds of 


pianos are now in use by musicians, Let us send you descrip- 
The Gram-Richtsteig is an artistic piano in every sense of 


these remarkable 
tive literature free. 
the word 





GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 











Notice the elastic action 
of the Conover Piano. 
See what fine control you 
have in obtaining “tone 
color” and in rendering 
heavy climaxes. 


Send for Catalog 


The (able (lompany. 


Manufacturers 


[fucago 


























ESTABLISt 


( INCINNATI C ONSERVATORY of MUSIC 





ertous surroundings. 
b> pe ae we devoted to music in America. 
ident students may enter at any time. 
a Catalogue FREE. 
MISS CLARA BAUR 
Highland Ave., Oak St and Burnet Ave.. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Blvd, Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 
Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


Piano—John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 


Singing—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed- Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 


ward Clarke, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John Dramatic Art—Frances Donovan. 
T. Read, Marie Sidenius Zendt. JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Organ—Wilhelm Middelschulte. Catalogue mailed free. 


M. ELFERT FLORIO oss 


Teacher of a STUDIOS: 
Grand Opera Teno rT Dramatle (° ec teala” Milan) Milan) 104 West 79th St., New York 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF NORTHERN MUSIC 


INGA HOEGSBRO, Director—Head of Piano Department 


Holger Birkerod, Eminent Danish Baritone, Head of Voice Department 
Lillian Concord Jonasen, Rhythmical Breathing, Dramatic Art and Plastic 


STUDIOS: 276 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


Day 
Illes 




















| KRANICH & BACH 


soovce PIANOS 


OF THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TYPE 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
Q2lsz to ®24E Eiaet 22d Street NEW VORK 














ie 2 Gosoert ond Gustto} with World femed Stagers 
QAMEFIELD GADMAR :. Pianist Pig Owe Comoositions, aise at mene te Bosic-Talt 

oon, é. WAGNER, Ansoctate 
Commercial Trust Building, 1451 Broadway, cor. 41st Street : York City 
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Two great artists were heard here on consecutive even- 
ings on the eve of their departure for America—Leopold 
Godowsky at Beethoven Hall on Wednesday and Fritz 
Kreisler at Blithner Hall on Thursday. Godowsky’s pro- 
gram was of special interest because it introduced to Ber- 
lin fourteen numbers from his “Walzermasken,” as he has 
named his latest work, consisting of twenty-four short 
fantasies. 
in waltz rhythms and are exceedingly clever and interest- 
ing compositions. Harmonically they abound in piquant 
and unexpected effects; thematically they are full of meat 


They represent a sort of Schumann ‘“Carneval” 


and their setting for the piano is masterly in the extreme 
Some of them are exceedingly difficult and call for the 
ten magic fingers and also the brain and heart of a Go- 


dowsky. The rest of the great pianist’s program con- 


sisted of Brahms’ variations on the Handel theme, and 


Chopin B minor sonata and the six Paganini-Liszt 


caprices. Never has a more beautiful performance of the 


Chopin sonata been heard in Berlin. The largo, in par 


ticular, was played with a degree of purity and sentiment 
such as Chopin must have felt when he penned this im 


mortal movement. Godowsky’s transcendental virtuosity 


shone brilliantly in the Paganini caprices, which are much 
more grateful and effective in the Liszt transcription than 


in the original for violin. Godowsky’s success was enor 


mous and several encores were elicited before the audi 


ence dispersed 
Ree 


Fritz Kreisler played thirty-two engagements during the 


thirty-one days of Ocfober, a record that no other violin 


ist, so far as I know of, has ever equalled in one month 


Last season Kreisler was heard in public no less than 210 
times and that, too, constituted a record in the annals of 


violin playing. But it is not the quantity that counts so 


much as the quality in this case. Kreisler was never in 


better form in Berlin than at his concert on Thursday 


evening. His program was made up, excepting for the 


Bach B minor sonata for violin alone, of works practically 


unknown here. These included the Vivaldi concerto in C 


major, a very effective Tartini fugue in A major, two 
charming Slavic dances in E minor and A maior | 


Dvorak, two caprices in E major and A minor from Wien- 
“Ecole moderne,” and “Aus der 
Save the Smetana number, which is not very 


ry 
iawski's Smetana’s 
Heimat.” 
grateful, these pieces are exceedingly effective and some 
of them are Wieniawski 
Kreisler was inspired and 


brilliant—the caprices, for in- 


stance. lover of the 


violin knows what it signifies to hear him in his inspired 


every 
moments. His playing then seems like inspired improvisa- 
The richness of his tone, which glowed and glit- 


tered in all color 


tions. 


s, was remarkable, while the virility 
of his rhythm and the force of his accents were elec 
trifying. His daily appearances during the month, instead 
of tiring him out, seem to have put him on his mettle 
His playing was something long to be remembered and 
cherished. 


demands for encores, but 


The audience remained in a body, making in 
sistent 
two 


Kreisler granted only 


ReRre 


The Viotti concerto in A minor, No. 22, 
It has already 


seems to be 
coming into favor again with violinists 
been played here several times this season and on Thurs 
day no less an artist than Willy Burmester opened his 
program with it. He appeared in the large hall of the 
Philharmonie accompanied by the Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Hildebrand. Burmester does not play cadenzas to 
the first and second movements as do most violinists, his 
theory being that the music is more effective in its charm- 
ing simplicity, unmarred by any introduction of virtuosity. 
Of course, in his hands the passages of this, the first great 
violin concerto ever written, are mere child’s play. He 
took them, both in the first movement and in the finale 
at a very lively tempo, but every note stood out with pearly 
clearness. Burmester played the themes with noble phras 
ing and with that simplicity of style which is essential to 
a faithful interpretation of Viotti. It is antiquated music, 
but the melodies are lovely and the passages are so vio 
linistic and so grateful, when properly played, that it will 
never cease to remain a favorite with artists. Then came 
the Beethoven concerto in a big, broad and noble inter- 
pretation, and this was followed by a number of novelties 
in the shape of old short pieces arranged by Burmester 
The celebrated violinist drew a large audience and the 
spontaneous warmth of his reception again testified to 
his immense popularity 

Here in Berlin we have long since become accustomed 
to the clashing of artistic interests, and that could not 
be otherwise since we have on an average eight concerts 
an evening and not infrequently ten and twelve. Occa- 


sionally, however, there is a deplorable conflicting of in 


terests brought about by the booking of several renowned 


artists for recitals on the same evening. 


Hall, Willy Burmester was being heard at the Philhar 


monie and Edyth Walker at the neighboring Beethoven 
Hall; moreover, Rénée Chemet, the distinguished French 


On Thursday of 
this week, while Fritz Kreisler was playing at Blithner 


violinist, appeared on the same evening with the Bliithne: 


Orchestra in the hall of the Royal High School. 


the same time. 
cies, otherwise this would not have happened 


ee 


Nothing is more boresome than to be 


to a Berlioz symphony as interpreted by a mediocre con 


ductor. Otto Albert, who essayed the “Fantastic” sym 


phony at Rénée Chemet’s concert, is mediocre among me 


Thus did 
four great artists, all of them Berlin favorites, appear at 
They all appeared under different agen- 


forced to listen 
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Reading from left to girt M ume Sct 1 il k Ml 
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diocrities [he critic went to the violinist’s ¢ 


vecting to hear her open the program with Saint-Saen 


I 
B minor concerto, as had been announced in advance 
B h ] 


it change ad been made ind the ympl y wa 


; a n 
first given. Why a man as devoid of all talent for 
Albert is 


tra conducting as Otto hould attempt a I 


appearance is a riddle 
finest living 


evening is said to have been up to her usual high stand 


Madame Chemet is one of the 


women violinists and her playing on that 


ard. As she did not get a chance on the program until 


9:30, many representatives of the press were obliged t 
forego the pleasure of hearing her 
nene 
Among other violinists who have been heard here dur 
ing the last two weeks, Emily Gresser, of New York, de 


) 








DR. KARI 


MUCK AND HANS RICHTER 





serves special mention. She, too, seems to be among the 
chosen few and has made marked progress since last win- 


ter, when she made her Berlin debut. The Bliithner Or- 
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chestra, with which she played, was ably conducted by 

Sam Franko, who is Miss Gresser’s teacher. 
zn Re 

Francis Maclennan is now one of the best 

Ge rmany 


Tristans in 
His interpretation of the role at the Royal 
Opera last evening was masterly, both from a vocal and 
a histrionic point of view. He has sung the exacting part 
here thus far only 
but he 


tour times in the German language, 


made an extended tour in England last season, 


Starring in that role, and meeting everywhere with over- 
whelming success. Maclennan probably is the only tenor 
on the boards today who sings the role equally well both 
in the German and English languages. He was in mag- 


actually sang, instead 


nihcent voice last evening and he 
of declaiming, illustrating how 
rristan can be 
Even Leo Ble 


cent, remarked on it. 


beautiful and effective 


when sung with real Italian bel canto 


who 18 usually so reti 


Both Francis Maclennan and his 


wife, Florence Easton Maclennan, now have been mem- 


bers of the Berlin Royal Opera for five seasons. When 
Maclennan came here he was engaged chiefly for Italian 


roles, and in 


parts like Raoul in “Huguenots,” Rhadames 
in “Aida,” and Pinkerton in “Butterfly” 


in Berlin. But he is not satisfied wit! 


and 1s ever 


he has no equal 


such roles alone, 


widening his horizon, and his admirable sing 


ing and delineation of the great Wagnerian part last even 
ing proved that he is on the high road to success in the 


interpretation of the big German dramatic 


parts. 
nne 

On account of the Strauss premiere at Stuttgart I missed 
everal important concerts, which were, however, attended 
y my assista I i | \be trom whom I have re 
ports of ’ P ( als was announced as the 
vist t ‘ Ni Philharmonic concert, but 
wing to a iden indisposition he was unable to appea 

But a brillia ubstitute was in Jascha Heifet 





It was a remarkable occurrence this boy of twelve 
faced an audience of 3,000 people, and with the impres 


under Nikisch gave a 


I ulharmonic 


background of tl 





Orchestra's accompant! 


Cschaikowsky 





rendition of the 


concerto that might have filled many an older and more 
famous colleague with envy the playing of this mar 
velous boy is described more in detail below in connectior 

with his own recital An interesting number of the pr 
was Smetana ymphonic poem, “Vysehrad,” the 

tofa : f six nf tio which Smetar 
wrote under the tith My Fatherland Poetically and 
with glowing colors the comp: describes in tones ti 
emotions invoked in him by the ancient castle, of which 
the ruins may still be seen on the Moldau, not far from the 
Bohemian capital As a novelty an overture by Richard 
Mand! was presented [his is an interesting piece of pro 
gram music, abounding both in pat! and humor, Mandl 
has ideas, and is an adept at orchestration, although he 
isionally overdoes in ponderous effects Mendelssohn’ 


“Italian” symphony brought the program to a close 








na nr, 

Elena Gerhardt was in wonderful voice on Saturda 
vening, and her singi f der by Schubert, Schumann 
Liszt, Grieg and Jensen left nothing to be d ed It 

n lieder like Scl \ ! r Wi € De M 

nsohn, Schlaflied Scl : " hneeglockchen 
Liszt Das Veil S elblume Uber alk 
Giptels Ee (ries Mit ein Wa riiive 1 An 
< te! SOMuT bend Wa hat the pur ,eet 
ethereal quality of t irtist ‘ best displayed. Her 
plat tones schneeglockchen,” which had to be re 
peated, and her planissin in “Uber aller Giptein were 

quisite re in peautifu ind her om i t 

neg {f this genre, together with Nikisc! wom ful and 
lelicately shaded mpaniment vil é g in th 

¢! ri tt t ) eard he In § j nn “Ich 
grolle r { r le a profour ipressi with 
her impa ed ver and the revelati f the full 
power ot her r The last tw groups of her 
program were Hugo Wolf Gesang Weyla’s, 
Die ihr webet hese Palmen,” “Begegnung,” “Bitt 
ihn, o Mutter and Mégen alle boésen Zungen,” and 
Strauss’ “Meinem Kinde” and “Cacilic The vivid pi 
tures evoked by Nikisch matchl accompaniments 


throughout the program afforded won lerfully harmonious 


settings to the artist’s interpretation The hall was sold 
out and the stage was crowded, and, as usual, at the close 


of the program the audience refused to leave the hall until 
after encore had been adds d 


nn eT 


Jascha Heifetz made his second appearance of the sea 


encore 


son on Wednesday at Beethoven Hall This is the third 
time he has been heard in Berlin, and with each reappear 
ance the wonder grows. To speak of him as a prodigy 
is to belittle him, for we are wont to think of prodigies as 
representing abnormal development in certain direct 

while it is the remarkable balance of highly developed vio 
linistic qualities that stamps this child as a finished artist 
His technical supremacy is almost forgotten, it is so unob 
trusively the vehicle of his conceptions: and such breadth, 
warmth, virility and refinement these conceptions display 


that one is quite at a loss to account for his mastery. He 
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and inspiring, the themes being proclaimed with astonish- 


ing power and the intricate interweaving of the voices 

leaving nothing to be desired in the way of finish of detail 

Bazzini’s “La Ronde des Lutins,” than which no 

eater contrast to the chaconne could be offered, the boy 

equally convincing, his little fingers effecting the dif- 

kips with the utmost ease and agility His read- 

of the Wieniawski D minor concerto, with which he 

pened his program, of Tschaikowsky’s “Serenade melan 

colique,” Kreisler’s “Schén Rosmarin” and Auer’s F major 

ice were all beyond criticism The audience, which 

filled Beethoven Hall to overflowing, was beside itself with 

enthusiasm, and the boy was recalled and recalled at the 

end of the program until he was prevailed upon to add two 
re 

a2ee 
Victor Benham, after achieving remarkable successes in 


Vienna and Budapest, returned to Berlin for a second re- 
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cital at Bechstein Hall on October 26, playing a mixed 
program and enhancing the excelient impression that he 
made here at his debut in a Chopin recital. His selections 
at this second concert embraced the Mozart C minor 
fantasie; Beethoven's sonata in C minor, op. 111; Bach’s 
chromatic fantasie and fugue; the Schubert B flat major 
impromptu, two mazurkas, a nocturne and four etudes by 
Chopin, and as a closing number the Schumann symphonic 
etudes. An artist who can interpret Beethoven's op. 111 
and Schumann’s symphonic etudes with such refinement 
and diversity of nuances and with such breadth and virility 
may well be counted among the chosen. At his recital 
Mr. Benham was so convincing as a Chopin interpreter 
that one was led to think that he had made a specialty of 
the compositions of the great Pole, but his readings of the 
classics above mentioned at this second recital proved him 
1 versatile artist with a wide musical horizon. The Mo- 
zart fantasie was given an elegant, refined and reposeful 
reading, and Mr. Benham’s Chopin playing was again a de- 
light. Bach and Schubert were also convincing as inter- 
preted by him. Mr. Benham was applauded by the audi- 
ence with great warmth and recalled again and again. 
nner 

Two piano recitals by that brilliant young French pianist 
with the Teutonic name, Germaine Schnitzer, were of 
interest. Since she was last heard in Berlin, Miss Schnitzer 
has won her spurs in America, and her experience on the 
other side of the Atlantic has added to her intellectual 
and her artistic stature. Her musical acumen is beyond 
cavil and her virtuosity is of a superior order. She gave 
a splendid account of the two programs, the first of which 
contained, among other things, the Schumann F sharp 
minor sonata, the Bach-Busoni chaconne, a couple of Chopin 
numbers, Saint-Saéns’ toccata, Liszt’s “Benediction de Dieu 
dans la solitude” and his “Venezia e Napoli.” Her recital of 
one week later brought Beethoven’s C minor variations, the 
Schubert “Wanderer” fantasie, and Schumann’s “Carne- 
val” as the principal numbers. Her playing at both con- 
certs was characterized by brilliancy, virility of conception 
and finish, and refinement of execution. Her fresh, breezy 
temperament adds much to the charm of her playing. Her 


tone is round and full, agreeable in quality, and well modu- 
lated. The young artist made a most excellent impression. 
nee 


Theodore Spiering, whose name as a conductor is com- 
ing into large prominence, gave a second concert with the 
Blithner Orchestra, again scoring a rousing success. His 
program was of particular interest, because it introduced 
two novelties to Berlin—a symphony in D minor by Paul 
Graener and an orchestra suite by Ernst von Dohnanyi. 
Furthermore, he was heard in a magnificent rendition of 
Mozart’s “Jupiter” symphony, which opened the program. 
Both the Graener and Dohnanyi novelties presented many 
features of interest. The latter work proved to be the 
more pleasing, also the more logical and the better instru- 
mentated. As interpreted by Spiering and the Bliithner 
Orchestra, it made an immense hit. The Graener sym- 
phony is a work of more serious character. While not 
so suave and easily understood, it reveals the depth of 
nature of a serious and aspiring artist. The many new 
elements in the Bliithner Orchestra have become better 
amalgamated since Spiering’s first concert a month ago 
and the American held the musicians together with a firm 
and authoritative hand. They plaved under him with 
remarkable rhythmic precision and with impressive dy- 
namic contrasts. The strings, above all, Spiering manipu- 
lates as only a violinist-conductor can. Without entirely 
giving up his violin, Spiering will henceforth devote him- 
self chiefly to conducting and his gifts and inclination in 
that direction, as well as the recent successes he has 
achieved in this world center, seem to justify such an 
important step. 

RRR 

Lieder recitals by Ella Kunwald and Arthur van Eweyk 
deserve special mention. Van Eweyk sang a program that 
interested because of the international folksongs it con- 
tained. In the interpretation of these Van Eweyk revealed 
himself a master, Ella Kunwald, the sister of Dr. Kun- 
wald, the new conductor of the Cincinnati Orchestra, always 
holds. her audiences because of her highly individual and 
temperamental delivery. Her conceptions of both lyric and 
dramatic lieder are also full of life and interest. 

zene 

A new French violinist, Robert Imandt, of Paris, made 
a successful debut with the Blithner Orchestra. In Joa- 
chim’s variations in E minor he proved himself to be an 
artist of refined susceptibilities, firm and certain in technic 
and possessing that vibrant, virile tone such as one meets 
with in the very best French violinists. Although evi- 
dently nervous at the start, which accounted for a few 
slips in intonation, the young Parisian soon gained com- 
mand of himself and gave a noble reading of the Viotti 
concerto. He poroved fully equal to the exacting demands 
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of the Joachim variations and in this piece again he re- 
vealed his superior qualities as an interpreter. The orches- 
tra was conducted by Ignaz Waghalter, who followed the 
soloist with great fidelity. Paula Werner-Jensen, mezzo 
soprano, assisted at this concert with a fairly satis- 
factory rendition of H. J. Moser’s “Gesang der Vestalin” 
with orchestra accompaniment, a not over interesting work 
still in manuscript, to which the composer himself wrote 
the text. 
nee 

A couple of Harmonium Hall concerts for “young peo- 
ple,” by Elsa Rau, the well known pianist, have been very 
successful. The programs were of a popular character and 
afforded keen enjoyment to the young people who filled 
Harmonium Hall to the last seat. At the second one 
Elizabeth Othoff, vocalist; Maud Bell, cellist; the concert- 
giver herself and Ernst Hoffzimmer shared the honors. 
Three four-hand marches by Schubert, played by Miss 
Rau and Hoffzimmer, were received by the young people 
with great acclaim. 

neme 

The Elite concert on Friday evening was attended by 
an audience that taxed the Philharmonie to the utmost, 
and with such names as Julia Culp, Emil Sauer and Alex- 
ander Moissi on the program, this is not to be wondered 
at. Sauer opened the program and as is always the case 
with this wonderfully versatile artist, the audience was 
captivated from the start by his beautiful, lucid interpre- 
tations of the Schubert-Tausig andantino and variations 
in B minor, Schumann’s “Nachtstiick” and Saint-Saéns’ 
toccata, op. 111, No. 6. Wonderfully appealing was the 
“Nachtstiick” as read by him, the rich, full chords blend- 
ing under his sympathetic fingers like pictures conjured up 
by memory from the past. In the toccata he was virile 
and commanding and later on in his second group his 
brilliant virtuosity was displayed to great advantage in his 
own “Galop de Concert.” By this time the audience was 
worked up to a high pitch of enthusiasm and when Sauer 
finally yielded to the demand for more and commenced 
the opening figure of the “Blue Danube,” the suppressed 
emotion found voice in a thousand-throated murmur of 
approval, which swept like a wave through the vast hall. 
Sauer’s inimitable charm and spontaneity find such natural 
expression in this waltz that he invariably produces a 
climax with it and another encore was then inevitable. 
Julia Culp, too, was irresistible in her renditions of two 
groups of lieder by Schubert and Brahms. Her wonderful 
art never fails to sway her listeners from mood to mood, 
as she wills. With the first lilting tones of “Das Lied im 
Griinen” she transported her listeners out into the open 
fields and joyous spring sunshine to frolic and dance, and 
with “Du bist die Ruh” she soothed them again to calm 
repose. In the final words of this beautiful lied, “Dies 
Augenzelt von deinem Glanz allein erhellt, O, fall es 
ganz!” the crescendo in tone volume on the word “erhellt” 
was like a blaze of sunlight when the sun emerges from 
behind a cloud and was a revelation of the marvelous re- 
serve power of this artist’s voice. After her second group, 
“Immer lieser wird mein Schlummer,” “Im Waldeinsam- 
keit,” “Standchen” and “Botschaft,” which closed the pro- 
gram, she was compelled to add several encores. Alex- 
ander Moissi, one of the leading actors of the Deutsche 
Theater, whose melodious, flexible Italian voice is a de- 
light to the ear, was heard with great success in several 


’ German poems, including “Erlkénig” and “Prometheus.” 


Marc A. Blumenberg in a recent editorial from Paris, 
referring to Jean de Reszke’s establishing a branch studio 
in London, made some pithy and interesting remarks on 
operatic conditions in France, and tells us why great vocal 
instructors like de Reszke and Frank King Clark seek 
other fields in order to find an opening for their pupils. 
Apropos of this the readers of these columns will be inter- 
ested in learning something about what King Clark has 
accomplished since he established himself in Berlin two 
years ago. The entire musical world knows what an ex- 
traordinary hold Clark had gained in Paris, and his sud- 
den change of base came to many as a great surprise. In- 
deed, certain wiseacres prophesied that this step would be 
his downfall. As a matter of fact it was the wisest and 
most farsighted move that this remarkable vocal instructor 
ever made. Clark’s chief reason for settling in Berlin, as 
Mr. Blumenberg stated, was to find an outlet for his 
pupils. Clark was much too great and conscientious a 
teacher to be satisfied with merely making finished vocal- 
ists and artists of the copious material that came to him. 
He always has taken a personal interest in each deserving 
pupil, and he was just as eager to place them on the stage 
and give them an opportunity for success as he was to 
make first class vocalists of them. Since he came to this 
city Clark has placed no less than sixteen pupils on various 
operatic stages of Germany, and they are all meeting with 
favor. Scarcely a month passes that we do not hear of 
some successful operatic debut of a King Clark pupil in 
Germany. Many of his pupils who came with him from 
Paris have found openings, and through his change of base 
Clark has not only not lost pupils, but has, on the con- 
trary, largely increased his clientele. When he came here 











he had thirty-six pupils; today he has sixty, and among 
these are representatives of practically every nationality of 
importance, for the Clark studio is filled with pupils from 
every quarter of the globe. This distinguished American’s 
success in Germany has been extraordinary, and the end 
is not yet. Rae 

Of late, the greater part of King Clark’s time has been 
taken up with professional singers, who have been for 
years on the stage and who come to him to polish up and 
to have their general vocal horizons broadened. In fact, 
SO great are the demands made on his time by experienced 
singers who feel the need of further help, that Mr. Clark 
has been compelled to turn over to Mrs. Clark (at present 
on a short trip to America) who is acting as his principal 
assistant, all new-comers need preparatory vocal 
Mrs. Clark, during the two years of the Berlin 
regime, has proved herself to be a remarkably efficient in- 


who 
work 


structress and an invaluable helpmeet to her famous hus- 
band. A remarkable feature in connection with Clark’s re- 


moval from France to Germany is the high esteem in 
is still held by the Frencl 
few months ago Clark received from the French Govern 


ment the unusual distinction of being appointed “Officier 


which he ch government. Only a 


d'Instruction publique.” This was aiter he had been living 
in Berlin, which goes to show that his 
feeling and that 
the 


a year and a half 


removal to this country caused no ill 


France continues to take an active interest in what 
American has accomplished in the interests of art. Some 
time before leaving Paris, Clark was also appointed “officiet 
d’Academie.” It is now eleven years since King Clark left 
Chicago to try his fortunes in the Old World. 
time hundreds of pupils have gone through his hands, and 


During this 


his work during this period, taken as a whole, constitutes 
one of the most remarkable achievements in the pedagogic 
field of our day 
every day. His only recreation is walking and golf play 
ing. The accompanying excellent snapshot of Mr. and 
Mrs a friend at the Berlin 
golf links. 


Clark teaches regularly eight hours 


Clark was recently taken by 
mn Rne 

At Oveido, Spain, a convention of all the Philharmonic 
Societies of that country was held during the week end 
ing October 26, as is the custom there every two years. 
The convention was presided over by Signor Urtela, presi 
dent of the Madrid Philharmonic Society, and during its 
meetings many important questions relating to the musical 
life of Spain were discussed. One of the features of the 
entertainment provided during the week was the playing 
of the American pianist, Louis Richards. Both press and 
public speak of his art with great warmth. He was also 
heard in some trio numbers with Messrs. Crickboom, vio- 
linist, and Gaillard, cellist. 

The Concert Direction Wolff, as I mentioned in a re- 
cent issue, is to give a big Bach-Beethoven-Brahms fes 
tival here next April. The programs of this interesting 
event have now definitely been decided upon and will be 
as follows: 

APRIL a1 AND 22. 

given by Siegfried Ochs with the Philhar 
i by the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
APRIL 24 


B minor Mass, 
monic Choir, 


Bach's 


astiste 


Orchestra Concert. 
Suite in D maj vaceneeos bach 
Be Wie GHABNNI i vin 6. 5ca's 4:0 0 apt nbde dewcbeasneees . Beethoven 
C minor symphony. ..- Brahms 


Arthur Nikisch; soloist, Eugen d’Albert 
APRIL 26 
Chamber Music Concert 


Conductor 


Quartet . beethover 
Septet sues Orr ..- Brahms 
Concerto for three pianos with string accompaniment Sach 


APRIL 27 AND 28 
Schicksalslied . Brahms 


Ninth Symphony ‘ ocegh . Beethoven 
RRR 

The manuscript score of Rousseau’s ballet, “Les Muses 
which was composed in 1747, has recently been 
found by Julien Tiersot in the library of Ferdinand de 
Girardins in Ermenonville. The piece was performed once 
and had a fiasco and after that the manuscript disappeared 


The authenticity of 


galantes,” 


and always had been considered lost. 
the recently found manuscript has been proven beyond a 
The music reveals Rameau’s and Lully’s influence. 

Rae 

Pierrot Runaire” is to be given a 
Serlin on December 1. 

mnne 

Among the artists who will be heard here during the 
next four weeks will be Eugen d’Albert, Clara Butt, Jan 
Kubelik, Josef Lhevinne, who will play with the famous 
Bohemian Quartet; Emil Sauer, Max Fiedler, who an- 
nounces two Brahms programs with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra; Julia Culp, Conrad Ansorge, Lula Mysz Gmeiner ; 


doubt 


Arnold Schoenberg's 
third performance in 








CARL FLESC 


Richard Strauss, who will personally play his own music 
to “Enoch Arden,” which will be recited by Ernst von Pos 
sart; Bronislaw Hubermann, and Ludwig Willner. 
RRR 
Alexander Heinemann has returned from his long so 
journ in America and resumed his concert work in Ger- 
many. He is already booked here for a number of im- 
portant appearances and will shortly be heard in a lieder 
recital in this city. 
i 
hight 
presented in the large hall at the Zoo, where all the great 


An interesting series of programs now is being 


operetta composers of the day are conducting programs of 
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Berlin golf link 
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Taken at the 


A RECENT 


The list includes Franz Lehar, Oskar 
and Victor Hollaender 
Artuur M 


works. 
Leo Fall, 


their own 
Strauss, 
A BELL 





NO NEED TO DEFEND JAPAN. 
ranisa, tuctover 
lo the Musical Courier 
A letter dated Los Angeles, Cal., September 30, signed 
R. F., published in your issue of October 9, 
your issue of the 4th inst., appeared an article signe 
Blumenberg, protesting against the methods of the 


states: “In 


, 
Gov 
ernment in the matter of paying honor to the late Mikado.” 
I looked in vain for article. | article 
signed B. I also found that the article 
at all, but called attention to the significance of the tre 
effect of a 
the first, it says, since Constantine. I 
that 
the paper did what R. F. 


saw an 
not 


such an 


did protest 


mendous moral victory of a pagan over a 


Christian nation 


saw that the writer of article or communication t 





in his reply did; he emphasized 


the advantages of the pagan over the Christi 


Christian world paid tribute to a 





showing how the whol 


victorious demi-god (because the Mikado is wor 


pagan 
shipped as a sort of divinity) 
Let B. take care of B. in the matter and of R. F. to 
However, as the letter of 


and add a 


my name is mentioned in 
R. F., may I be permitted to agree with R. F 
few words 

What becomes of the souls of the dead Russians and tl 
I do 


also 


dead Japanese who were killed in that campaign? 
But the 
who were destroyed by the war were not complete! 
hilated ; 
do they mingle peacefully in 


not know if those gallant, and ungallant 


anni 
if what is called their souls survived, did they or 
that 
hereafter the hereafter of the Christian or the hereafter of 


the hereafter and is 
The paganism of the victorious nation de 
desig 
human souls; the 
that the 


on those premises; they are designed for 


the Japanese? 
clares that there is no such place as the Christian 
as a “locale” for the residence of 
Christian, the defeated 
reside 
Christians only 
the rescue of the Christian 


nates 


nation, declares pagans 
cannot 
But the Christian God did not come t 


nation; he was on the side of 





ym refuses to recog 
that 
It deifies its dead Mikado, pagan or 


the pagan nation. Yet the pagan natic 
the favor and 
goes further 
fashion. 


direction. It 


heathen 


nize makes no step in 


And in that ceremonial the representatives of the 


Christian nations participate officially, thereby endorsing 
the Japanese pagan belief, or at least helping to fortify it in 


the estimati %t those who profess it, and with others 


sely these events 


[ am merely representing the case as it appears. | 


by B 
The great question that looms up 


follow the theorem established in his original letter 


before us is the over- 





powering ethical problen he might declaring its power 


What becomes of the souls of the dead? The victorious 


nation has its rights and it reinforces them by becoming 


more than ever intrenched in its heathen belief, first be 


cause of its victory, next because Christianity officially en- 
dorses the deified Mikac y officially attending his funeral 
obsequies 

Such is the impres Japan; must be. Otherwise 
the Christian nations w not have made their pilgrim 
age. Do those dead Japanese and Christian soldiers 
their souls, mingle Christian or a heathen domain? 
Che victor says there is such domain as Christianity 
has surveyed, after establishing it. He points to the fact 
that the Christian God was on their side, if there is one 
which, of « rse, they deny, they scoff at Chey point to 
the fact that in sixteenth century St. Francis Xavier 
nd his followers had converted 300,000 Japanese to Chris 


tianity when the nation did not have five miilion inhab 


‘tants, whereas now, with nearly fifty million inhabitants, 
Tananese Cl » hardiw in he faun ' 
Japanese Christians are hardly to be found, and that those 
found are not the same kind of Christians which were de 

uted, that they do not recognize the authority or the 


aogma ot! those other Christians. 


it appears to me that B. was simply endeavoring to 


pomt out the dangers to Christianity and Judaism of a 
further recognition of the character and power of a Jap 
nese intrusion in the hierarchy and domain of the re 
ligions that are based upon the Bible and its inspiration 
The Mikado’s anc: reaches back far beyond the period 
of Biblical existence; that is, no such compendium of lit 
erature now known as the Pentateucl the Bible or 
Gospels existed in the Solomonic period, which was about 
the time the Mikado’s family first received divine and 
royal honors In officially giving to Japan a recognition 


such as the pilgrimage of all Christian nations to the holy 
Mikado’s funeral constituted, meant to B. that the so called 


old religions, Christianity and Judaism, much younger than 
Japan’s paganism, were demonstrating certain historical 
facts that, in connection with Japan's victory over an or 
the oldest of all 
over 


Man 


thodox Christian religion, the Greek, 


Christian defeat 


the 


religions, signified a moral more 


whelming than the Russian defeat on fields of 
churia, 
Japan in the B. article, 


those 


I cannot see anything against 


nothing requiring defense; I can only see a tribute to 


wonderful people who look up what Christianity and 
Judaism consider holy—that the Bible—as we look 
upon the Iliad and the Odyssey or Shakespeare—from an 
intellectual viewpoint. And B. shows how our conduct 
toward them is an endorsement of that viewpoint. 
M. A. BLUMENBERG 
Indianapolis Musical Mention. 
lw NAF : | A ‘ 

Madame Charles Cahier, the ted ntra will be t 
artist at the second of the Ona B albot subscrip n 
certs at the Murat Theater, Nov ¢ ) I event 
expected to prove n i the most popular ol the sea 
as Madame Cahier is t greatest musical artist that I 
diana has produce and after an absence of eight year 
will be enthusiastically welcomed by loca! musicians and 
clubs at this, her homecoming 

nner 

Friday eve g, November 15, the first concert of the 
season by the Maennercl nder the direction of Rudolf 
Heyne, will be given Fair Melusine Heinrich Hof 
man, is the work an ‘ 1 the soloists will be Ma 
dame Rider-Kelsey, soprano, and Claude Cunningham 

aritone TI ert pen to members of the Maen 
nerchor only 5S. E. MacGrecor 





Vanni Marcoux’s Versatility. 


Vanni Marcoux f the Boston Opera Company, re 

turned to America fr Turin, Italy, last week. He will 

! his engage nt November 25 int Hoffmann’ 

- singing four rol namely, Lindorf, Coppelius 
Dappertutto and Dr. Miracle 


The Eminent 
Hungarian 
Violinist 





First American Tour, January to April, 1914. Under Exclusive Management of Haensel & Jones, 29 West 42nd St., New York 
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mature 
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f unrelenting 
a poise and 
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» other one 
greater de 
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to say 
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to the 
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ation to the 
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Octo- 
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strings in the many long bow phrases (the latter was a 
technical feature of peculiar beauty) brought into promi- 
nence the individual as well as ensemble, beauty of tone, 
timbre, and great finish of tore production in general of 
the London Symphony Orchestra. The soloist was Adolf 
Busch, who played the Beethoven violin concerto with 
much refinement and charm. The co-operation of the or- 
chestra, as controlled by Conductor Steinbach, was a no- 
ticeable feature of excellence, 
zane 

Tuesday, October 29, was an interesting day at Bech- 
Hall. In the afternoon the celebrated St. Peters- 
burg String Quartet gave the first of its two scheduled 
London recitals, and in the evening the celebrated Flon- 
zaley Quartet gave the first of its two. A most interesting 
occasion it proved to be for the study and contrast of two 
superlative organizations. However, as comparisons are 
objectionable to people of taste and forbidden by those of 
judgment, it were more sweet and reasonable, perhaps, to 
forego the pleasure of adumbrating and be content to 
the personal preference standard to reign instead, 
cach one according to his or her most sacred and lofty 
prejudices, taste, 
may or should be, 


stein 


allow 


delicacy of discernment, or whatever it 

3ut in the interest of those who have 
no personal preference and are in need of direction, it may 
casually 
note 
the 


be remarked that if in the one organization the 


of the strong, vigorous masculine predominated, in 
other was found the charm of the ineffable feminine 
Glazounow, Debussy and Beethoven were the names on 
the program of the St. Petersburg Quartet, and Mozart, 
Sammartini and Ravel those of the Flonzaleys. <A well 
written and interesting quartet is the Glazounow, A ma- 
op. 64, No. 4, and it was presented with great artistic 
command of tonal nuance. The Debussy, first introduced 
to London by the Flonzaley Quartet last season, is an ex- 
work, and made a most welcome number to the 
afternoon’s work. Of the Beethoven, op. 59, No. 1, quar- 
tet, the four players gave an interpretation of 
great brilliancy. The first number of the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet was the Mozart D major (Kéch, 499), which was most 
delicately and beautifully played. The Sammartini work 
for two violins and cello again brought out all the refined 
tonal that the of the Flonzaley Quartet 
are noted for; and in the Ravel quartet (in F), a work of 
great technical difficulty and extreme modernism, the art 
of the ensemble playing was worthy of the highest admira 
tion 


jOr, 


quisite 


in F major, 


nuance members 


The second concerts of both organizations are being 
looked forward to with much anticipation, 

nee 

Bechstein Hall, October 28, pre 
the in a series of songs noted for their 
of outline and romantic sentiment. The 
artist opened her program with eight numbers from the 
“Millerlieder”—“Der Neugierige,” “Ungeduld,” “Pause,” 
“Eifersucht und Stolz,” “Trockne Blumen,” “Der Miller 
und der Bach” Des Baches Wiegenlied”—eight songs 
of the true Schubert sentiment and wonderful imagination, 
which which, it need hardly Miss Culp was in 
Her beautiful timbre of voice, her ex- 
and her rare intelligence all combined to 
give the note of vocal and artistic distinction to these eight 


Julia 


sented 


Culp’s recital at 
singer 


beauty vocal 


and “ 
be said, 
perfect sympathy. 


cellent method, 


musical poems, Again, in five songs by Schumann—“In 
der Fremde,” “Dein Bildnis,” “Waldesgesprach,” “Mond- 
nacht” and the lovely “Frihlingsnacht”—due attention to 
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mood and manner of musica! thought and feeling, a vocal 
conception of the highest conception, were brought to bear 
on these five numbers, and the result was an example in 
the perfection of interpretative art difficult to equal, if not 
impossible to surpass. But friend, enemy, rival or com- 
mentator must award the highest praise of the evening’s 
work to Miss Culp for her interpretation of Brahms. Here 
were six familiar numbers—“In Waldeinsamkeit,” “Bot- 
schaft,” “O, Nachtigall,” “Das Madchen spricht” and 
“Standchen”—and if there were any blemishes, the beau- 
ties far surpassed them as a counterbalance, both vocally 
and interpretatively. Miss Culp has wonderful power of 
imagination, and the exquisite quality of her voice is al- 
ways suitably and most artistically applied to the utterance 
of her conceptions. She is an artist of the very first rank. 
nar 

The Bristol Festival brought Phyllis Lett forward in 
several new roles, in which she scored a great success. 
In “Elijah” her singing of “O Rest in the Lord” was com- 
mented on by all who heard her, as one of the most beau- 
tiful interpretations imaginable. She also sang the ro!e of 
Erda in the concert version of the “Ring” and Delilah in 


Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah.” The latter role is 





WwW 


Photo by The Dover Street Studio, Ltd., 
PHYLLIS LETT. 


London, 


particularly adapted to Miss Lett and she was enthusi- 
astically received after the second act, which gives her so 
excellent an opportunity for the display of her lovely voice. 
nnre 

The New Symphony Orchestra, Landon Ronald, con- 
ductor, gave the first concert in its fifth series at Queen’s 
Hall, October 31. The orchestra was in excellent form, 
the string section particularly being noticeable for its at- 
tractive tonal quality. The program was well constructed, 
including an arrangement by Mr. Ronald of a suite from 
the music to Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne” and the Strauss tone 
poem “Don Juan,” among other numbers, and having as 
soloist Julia Culp, who sang several numbers to Mr. 
Ronald’s accompaniment at the piano. Elgar’s symphony 
in A flat (No. 1) was also included, and a very well con- 


ceived interpretation was given by Mr. Ronald, 
nner 
The young violinist, Pau! Kochanski, has just made a 


great success at the Gewandhaus under the baton of Ar 
thur Nikisch, according to telegrams and advices received 
ly his managers, the Daniel Mayer Concert Direction. Mr. 
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Kochanski will shortly arrive in England for a tour of the 
Provinces. He will have several appearances with the 
Scottish Orchestra, under Emil Mlynarski, at Glasgow, 
Edinburgh and Dundee. He has also been engaged as one 
of the soloists for the regular series of concerts by the 
London Symphony Orchestra. 
RRR 

When you and I beh 

Oh, but the long, lon 

Which of our « 


As the sea’s self sh« 





nd the veil are past, 
g while the world shall last, 


parture heeds 





need a pebble cast 

So sang Omar some few years back, and in its modern 
dress and musical setting by Granville Bantock, and as 
sung as a duet by Phyllis Lett as The Beloved and Al- 
fred Heather, The Poet, at the performance of the vari 
ous selections taken from the “Rubaiyat” and set to music 
by Mr. Bantock, it proved to be the most notable excerpt 
from the score. Later, as a number for four horns, it 
again came into prominence, naturally in its musical set- 
ting alone, and appeared frequently throughout the second 
and third sections of the work in phrases here and there 
for various instruments. It was a splendid performance 
in every respect, this first London hearing of the work 
in its complete setting, by the London Choral Society and 
members of the London Symphony Orchestra. The 
chorus work was especially worthy of comment, and when 
considering the great difficulty of the Bantock work, the 
complexity of the writing for the voices, much credit re- 
flects upon those responsible for its perfection of intona- 
tion, precision and general good tone. The female chorus 
beginning with the words “The worldly hope men set their 
hearts upon,” in which the soprano and alto voices are 
both called on for difficult numbers, was particularly effec- 
tive. And some beautiful pianissimo effects were obtained 
in the male choruses, particularly in the closing stanzas 
of “Think, in this battered caravanserai.” The first part 
of Mr. Bantock’s setting of these Omar Khayyam verses 
is perhaps the most superior section. The orchestration 
is superb in accompaniments and in one or two interludes 
of the latter the measure separating the verses “When you 
and I behind the veil are past,” and “A moment, a momen- 
tary taste,” being particularly appealing and in har- 
mony with the atmosphere and character of the 
composition, which calls for a series of moods and 
appropriate writing. Again, the closing measures of the 
first part are especially fine, as many original devices give 
a special and fitting Oriental character to these closing 
pages. The baritone voice comes into prominence here, 
as The Philosopher, and as sung by Frederic Austin, 





always a distinctive character to his work, these closing 
measures came near to perfection, measures in themselves 
particularly beautiful. In the part of The Beloved, Miss 
Lett has sung in every London performance of the work, 
since its first production in 1909, when part three was 
given at the Birmingham Festival The music is well 
fitted to Miss Lett’s range of voice, and the sympathetic 
note in its timbre gives eloquent expression to the senti- 
ments she is called upon to voice. She was in exception- 
ally good form and was enthusiastically received 
nner 

An interesting at home was given in honor of Dr. and 

Mrs. Vogt by Mr. and Mrs. Curwen at their residence, 
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6 Portland Court, Great Portland street, October 26, when 
many prominent musicians accepted the invitation to 
“shake hands” with the Canadian choir leader and his 
wife. Dr. Vogt needs no introduction to the readers of 
Tue Musicat Courier, his magnificent work in connec- 
tion with the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto having been 
chronicled time and time again in the columns of this 
paper. As conductor of the Mendelssohn Choir, Dr. Vogt 
has made several tours in the United States, and he is at 
present enjoying a year’s rest in Europe. Among those 
present were the Lord Chief Justice (Lord Alberstone) 
and his sister, Miss Webster, Sir Henry ana Lady Wood, 
Hamish McCunn, Alfred Perceval Graves, Dr. Henry 
Coward of Sheffield, Munroe Davidson, Dr. Charles Har 
riss, Dr. Wesley Mills, John Ivimey, Arthur Fagge, Julius 
Harrison, Wilfred Sayton, D. M. Davis, Percy Baker and 
Henry Hughes. Letters of regret were received from Sir 
Hubert Parry, Landon Ronald, Percy Buck, Sir Charles 
Stanford, Dr. Harding and Sir George Martin, all of 





9 





whom expressed the kindliest wishes for Dr. Vogt’s health 
and the greatest admiration for his ability as a conductor 
and choir trainer. Dr. and Mrs. Vogt will return to Can- 
ada early in the spring. 
nReR 

Harold Bauer will give two recitals in London this 
month, the first to be devoted to Bach and Beethoven 
Of the former works Mr. Bauer will play, from the 
“Wohltemperiertes Clavier,” prelude and fugue, No, 3, in 
C sharp; No. 36, in F minor, and No. 22, in B flat minor. 
Beethoven will be represented by the sonatas, D. major, 
op. 10, No. 3; E flat, “Les Adieux,” and the C minor, 
op. III. 

ReRe 

Among other concerts announced for this month are 
Marguerite Melville’s recital, Marie Hoover Ellis’ recital 
(the latter a pupil of Marguerite Melville), song recital by 
Julia Hostater, Robert Maitland’s recital, the Beethoven 
program by Eugen d’Albert, Margaret Glyn’s recital of 
her own compositions, Godfrey Ludlow’s violin recital, 
Wladimir Cernicoff’s piano recital, the joint recital by 
Theodore Byard and Sapellnikoff, and Paderewski’s reci- 
tal, November 12 EVELYN KAESMANN. 

TonKunstler Society Meeting. 

The Tonkunstler Society held a meeting last night 
(Tuesday) at Assembly Hall, 109 East Twenty-second 
street, New York rhe musical offerings of the night 


included : 


Sonata for piano and v neello, op. 41 Julius Roentgen 
Hans van den Burg and Willem Durieux 
Songs for soprano 
Nina Pergolese 
In Waldeseinsamkeit (K. Lemcke), op. 8s, No. 6 Brahms 


Die Loreley (Carmen Sylva), op. 37, No. 4 Bu 1gert 
Lilacs (K. Begetoff, English version by H. G. Chapman), 
Rachmar inofl 


Willem Coenen 


op. 21, No. 5 
Lovely Spring ° ‘ 
Josephine Swickard. 
Alex Rihm at the piano, 

Solos for violoncello— 


Adagio sece - Corelli 
Menuet Handel- Du ‘ieux 
Willem Durieux. 
Hans van den Burg at the piano 
Quartet for piano, violin, viola and violoncello (D minor, op 
BO)..ccoces oses Heinrich Hofinann 


Mrs. William Mason I 


Sennett (pian Elsa Fischer (violin), 
Lucie Neidhardt (viola), Carolyn Neidhardt (violoncello) 





Mahler’s eighth symphony was played at Coblenz, No 
vember 8, and Bonn, November 11. 
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[All inquiries referring to American musicians 
and music as well as matters of interest to American 
visitors in Paris, or such as contemplate a visit to 
France, may be addressed to Frank Patterson, 43 
Boulevard Beausejour, to whom tickets should also 
be sent by those who desire their recitals or con- 
certs to be attended.| 


43 Boulevard Beauséjour, 
Paris, November 4, 19: 


¢ French tenor Edmond Clément is sailing for 

1 on Wednesday, November 4, by the Majestic, the 
teamer that will take this letter. I had a long talk 
beautiful home in the Avenue Wagram 

week There, surrounded by a splendid collection of 

: rks which he has picked up from time to 

me with that unerring artistic taste which makes him so 


eat in his chosen art and which manifests itself no less 
hi ection of these treasures, the great tenor works 
if he were still a student, not studying indeed 

mon sense of the word, but preparing his tours, 

r over a whole mass of the musical literature of the 

o as to select the best, so as to give his audiences 


at which is truly most valuable. And to relieve his mind 


1 this labor he turns to sports. Last summer, called 

1 every direction by artistic engagements, he almost made 
he tour of France in the big, powerful automobile which 
» drives himself. He tells me that the way to to keep 3 youth 
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is to practice the active sports, which no one will doubt, 
though, as I pointed out to Mr. Clément, he is much too 
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young to talk about adopting means to keep his youth, or 
to be able to judge of their effect. And, faithful to his 
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opinions, he rides, swims, shoots and fishes, is a master 
with the foils, and handles the gloves in a way that would 
surprise the average amateur. 


nue 


Knowing all this it does not at all surprise one that 
Clément’s interpretations are strong and virile, that his 
voice is a factor that can be depended upon, that, in other 
words, he is always in “good voice.” And the long season 
of opera at Boston, the extended tour all across our great 
country, have no terrors for him. Nor does it bother him 
any to be jumping down every week or two to Camden to 
record one of his perfect interpretations on the “Victor.” 
Speaking of this, he pulled aside a curtain which hides a 
doorway, and showed me his Victor. “The greatest of 
all talking and singing machines,” he said. “We make 
one here in France, but it does not compare with the 
Victor!” Of course not. How should it? 


RRR 


Last summer Clément was heard in all parts of France. 
To speak only of the important places, he was heard in 
“Manon,” “Werther” and “Carmen” at the Nouveau 
Casino, Deauville; at the Casino at Biarritz in the same 
roles; at the Grand Theatre, Marseilles, one of the best 
theaters in France, in “Manon,” “Werther” and “Carmen.” 
He appeared in “Carmen” in the Arena of Bayonne, where 
this opera is given in the open air with all of the pictur- 
esque features of the bull fight as it is seen in old Spain. 
Such performances as these afe full of picturesque beauty, 
and it would be well worth while for American artists 
visiting France in the summer to find out when such per- 
formances are to take place and witness them. The voices 
sound well in these enclosed places. A platform is built 
over the lower part of the arena and regular stage scenery 
set, and this acts as an excellent sounding board. Of 
Clément’s Marseilles performances the Petit Marseillais 
said, among other things: 


Mr. Clement made his farewell bow last night to the public of 
Marseilles. A definite farewell, for it is said that the great tenor, 
after a final tour of America, has the intention of abandoning the 
stage. Therefore, in order to be able to hear him once more, lovers 
of ideal song turned out in large numbers last night at tne Grand 
Theater. They had every reason to be satisfied, for Mr. Clément 
gave an impersonation of Don Jose which it would be impossible to 
surpass. It goes without saying that the role was sung with that 
knowledge and taste which always characterize every performance ot 
Mr. Clément and make him one of the greatest representatives ot 
the art of song. But in addition to this he lived the part with a 
rare dramatic intensity. The public followed the remarkable artist 
with concentrated attention, grecting him with enthusiastic applause 
at the end of each act and giving him a genuine ovation after the 
final fall of the curtain. 


zener 


Let me hasten to add that the above statement about 
Mr. Clément’s leaving the stage is entirely without founda- 
tion. The man is in his very prime. It is only an absurd 
slip of the journalistic pen which attributes to him any 
idea of retiring. The Petit Provencal writes about his 
“Manon”; 

The admirers of Mr. Clément had surely last night all they could 
desire. It would be impossible to offer them the great tenor in a 
role more suited to him than that of the Comte des Grieux. 

The tenor Clément is perhaps our only tenor of today truly French. 
I mean by that that he combines in almost equal degree the qualities 
of sweetness, tenderness, elegance and distinction. Mr. Clément is, 
above all, distinguished. He shows it in his smallest gesture, m 
every attitude, And he makes of this role of Des Grieux an inter- 
pretation which even the greatést of dramatic actors would envy. 

It is no longer necessary to praise the singer. Disdaining al! 
effort or the straining after effect the great tenor sings the role 
with the greatest simplicity of ease. The “demi-tint” being here in 
place, he uses it, and with what consummate art! He sang the 
“Dream” with extraordinary delicacy of sentiment and nuance. 


In America, as already announced, Mr. Clément will be 
heard in Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago in opera. In 
New York he appears with orchestra. And he will be on 
tour in a short opera by Weckerlin. 


Our brilliant American pianist, Thuel Burnham, who 
elects to make his home in Paris, but has just returned 
from a successful trip through the Eastern States, gave a 
recital on Sunday afternoon before a large number of in- 
vited guests, his program consisting of works by Mac- 
Dowell, including the “Sonata Tragica,” one of Burnham's 
most remarkable and artistic interpretations, and a num- 
ber of the smaller pieces, which were played with a taste 
and delicacy denoting not only complete musicianship but 
also a thorough understanding of the MacDowell spirit 
which would be impossible to anyone but an American 
born. I have already spoken in former articles of Burn- 
ham's quite unusual sympathy with the delicately passion- 
ate school to which belong MacDowell and Grieg, those 
two composers of the north whose love seems to be rather 
for spirits than for humans, whose work is permeated with 
a spirit of dreamland, of vague landscapes set in soft, 
prismatic colors, of dancing lights and languorous 
shadows. It is an exalted poetic spirit, and few interpret- 
ers are capable of attaining to it, for, to do so, one must 
have this same feeling, not as producer but as interpreter— 
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and I often ask myself which is the greater. Burnham, 
among all pianists, has this spirit, this deep poetic tend- 
ency, and has with it—rare combination—the plodding, 
studious character which gives him the manual technic, the 
material side of art, so entirely indispensable to the real 
artist, which insures his ability to express, fully and ex- 
actly, what he really feels, whch renders it possible for 
him to convey to his hearers the whole of his innermost 
feeling. Burnham's success is a proof of this, and this 
success is genuine and unfailing. One can add only that 
it is a noble aim, this, of making valid and useful the in- 
spirations of the great poetic composers, most especially 
our greatest American, and it is most sincerely to be hoped 
that Burnham will not be led away from it by ideas of 
the exhibition of the great virtuosity which he possesses 
by the playing of the set “show off” pieces, which are the 
stock in trade of many performers and often the disgrace 
of the concert stage. 
RRR 

It was only with the greatest regret that I could not 
get to hear Madame Jomelli last Sunday at the Lamoureux 
concert, being occupied here receiving the many friends of 
Tue Musicat Courier at the inauguration of our new 
home, and also that Madame Jomelli was unable to be 
with us at our inauguration 

RRe 

The programs of this week held no numbers of very un- 
usual interest in the way of newness, but the Colonne 
Orchestra gave two pieces of “program music” which, 
though both well known, are rarely heard together. These 
were the “Symphonie Fantastique” of Berlioz and the 
“Impressions d’ltalie” of Gustave Charpentier. Here we 
have two pieces of tone painting by two great French com 
posers, both of them to some extent innovators. I well 
remember the first performance of the Charpentier many 
years ago, and the amount of criticism it caused. Person- 
ally I was greatly impressed. I had never heard of Char- 
pentier in those days (and hardly anybody else had, for 
that matter), for he had but just won the Prix de Rome. 
But it was evident that we were here dealing with a man 
of deepest artistic feeling, of great wealth of imagination 
and design, of thorough technical facility. I had been 
steeped in Wagnerism in those days and found myself 
somewhat puzzled by this French attitude towards the Ger- 
man school, an attitude evidently strongly influenced by 
the experimentation of Chabrier and sifted through Reyer. 

Of course all the world knows the “Symphonie Fantas 
tique,” and all the world now is pretty well convinced that 
3erlioz acted more by calculation than by inspiration. But 
the beginnings of the French school of today are no doubt 
to be sought in this strange music of nearly a century ago. 
French poetic thought is all more or less “Fantastique.” 
The horrifying influence of Poe, Baudelaire, Hoffman, ct 
al., has gradually died out, just as it has with us, just as 
it did after “Freischiitz” in Germany, but the love side of 
the French poet is not a matter of pure animal passion, 
the sort of passion which produces works of brutal nature 
like “Cavalleria” or “A Basso Porto.” And there is also 
in this French passion always a certain admixture of the 
courteous gallantry of the great times of French royalty. 
Of this Berlioz had nothing, and it is here that the com- 
parison of these two composers whose works stood side 
by side in the Sunday Colonne concert becomes of more 
than passing interest. And we see that Charpentier is a 
true Frenchman and Berlioz, as manifested in his music, 
was not. 

Oscar Seagle gives a recital next Monday, November 
11, assisted by Yves Nat. The program consists of works 
by composers of every age and every country: Mozart, 
Marcello, the modern French and German schools, Grieg, 
Rachmaninoff, Fairchild, etc 

nner 

Hugh Allen, of the Montreal Opera, is in Paris for the 
purpose of singing in one of the Paris opera houses and 
on the French operatic stage generally. 





GRAND RAPIDS MUSIC. 
Graanp Rartips, Mich., Novembe« 1912 

Jane Osborn-Hannah, soprano, and Katherine Allen 
Lively, pianist and accompanist, gave the seventy-second 
artist recital of the St. Cecilia Society, Friday afternoon, 
November 8 Madame Hannah is an inspiring singer, and 
from both a vocal and dramatic standpoint she is an art 
ist The “Indian Lullaby," from “Natoma,” was finely 
interpreted, and the “Star,” by Rogers, was repeated 
Katherine Allen Lively won many admirers as a sympa- 
thetic accompanist. The pleasing personality of both the 
artists served to increase the brilliance of the recital. 
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Sunday, November 10, under the auspices of the Sacred 
Heart Conservatory, Silvio Scionti, the well known pian- 
ist, of Chicago, gave a concert in St. Cecilia Hall. He 
had a most enthusiastic audience A; Cc Ft. 

The distinguished members of the European concert 
seem to be playing a good deal out of tune these days— 
Rochester Post Express. 








Eugen Ysaye Hailed by 2,000 in Jersey City. 








Not since Theodore Roosevelt recently spoke in the 
large assembly hall of the Jersey City High School has 
that auditorium held a greater or more. enthusiastic audi- 
ence than that which turned out to greet Eugen Ysaye 
Ihursday evening of last week. The idea that the thriv 
ng commonwealth across the Hudson is nothing more 
than a jumping off place is quickly refuted when the 
readers of THe Musicat Courter hear that the great High 
School erected on the brow of the Heights, corner of Pali- 
sade and Newark avenues, cost at least a million dollars, 
and will cost much more after the surrounding park 1s 
tinished. The white auditorium, with oak trimmings, seats 
2,000, and every chair was sold several days in advance of 
the Ysaye concert. 

Manhattanites who are in the habit of smiling cynically 


when Jersey or Brooklyn are mentioned, will be asking 


each other, “why on earth did Ysaye play in Jersey City 


before appearing in New York?” 

If the question were put to R. E. Johnston, Ysaye’s man 
ager, he would most likely say, “Ask the ladies of Jersey 
City.” To explain without further words, the College 
Club of Jersey City wanted a big attraction for its annual 
concert in aid of the scholarship fund, and when Mr 
Johnston announced the coming of Ysaye last spring, the 


officers of the club hurried over to the Johnston office and 


secured Ysaye for his first appearance in America after 


for the privilege of having him first. 


eight years’ absence, agreeing to pay the tidy fee of $1,500 
iT 


As soon as the con 
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tract was signed and sealed, the ladies got busy and they 
sold tickets as far north as Montclair and (with a 
twinkle) as far south as Brooklyn. 

It took a special delegation of policemen to handle the 
crowds that flocked to the High School building last week; 
the automobiles encircled several blocks, and arrangements 
had been made with the Public Service Corporation to 
send many additional trolley cars in order that the peopl 


ight reach their homes in comfort after the concert 


Within the hall all was animation long before the con 
ert began. The members of the College Club, in theis 


caps and gowns, officiated as ushers; the galleries were 


decorated with the various college flags, and the stage 
was handsomely adorned with chrysanthemums and au- 
tumn leaves. 


Sesides having Ysaye for their concert, the College Club 


also presented Rosa Olitkza, the Russian prima donna, and 
the Union Hill Liedertafel, unler the direction of Frederick 
Albeke. Seats for the choral club were provided on the 
stage. After the club sang Beethoven's “Creation Hymn 
and “An die Heimat,” by Stecker, the enthusiasm of the 
house started, and it did not abate until the town clocks 
struck eleven, which showed that Jersey City was in the 
fashion by sending its greatest concert audience home late 
After singing “Kentucky Babe” as an encore, the chor 
isters took their seats, and then, within a moment, Ysaye 
walked out toward the footlights as the house went into 
raptures. 


than he was eight years ago, but, thank the gods, his 


The Belgian virtuoso is somewhat slenderer 


playing is just what it always was, superb in every detail 
of the art. 
utes, and then Ysaye played the Nardini sonata in D 


The affectionate greeting lasted several min- 


major, supported at the piano by Camille Decreus, of 
Paris, a new artist who is destined to create a sensation 


in America ] 


The Ysaye tone, so ethereal in quality, and 
the wonderful finesse in the bowing, and the brain guiding 
the move of every finger as music fit for the gods put the 
people under a spell. Still more wonderment came when 
M. Decreus played the orchestral introduction to the 
Mozart concerto in G major and Ysaye took up his cue 


to play this inspired work, to which he has written his 


own cadenza. Here there was art so uplifting that it 
seems almost sacrilegious to use a single stock word to de- 
scribe the violin playing of Eugen Ysaye. It was the playing 
of an immortal composition by one whose soul is not lan 
guishing in the region of mundane matters. The mature 
Ysaye has become a prophet of the classics, and he will 


not have long to wait for disciples to follow in his train 





Between the Nardini sonata and the Mozart concerto, 
the house enjoyed Rosa Olitkza’s very dramatic rendition 
of the aria, “Ah, mon fils,” from Meyerbeer’s “Prophet” ; 
the Liedertafel, too, rendered three more numbers, two in 
German and then a pleasing arrangement of “Kathleen 
Mavourneen.”. When Ysaye appeared to play his third 
program number he received another joyous welcome, and 
aroused such a demonstration after playing the Chaconne 
by Vital, that it would seem as if the entire audience un 
derstood the difficulties surmounted by the violinist; the 
ranscendant beauty of the performance appealed to every 
one and it showed that great art in any field stands forth 
so conspicuously that words are not needed to describe its 
meaning. 

Madame Olitzka, after the Chaconne, sang a group of 
lieder, Liszt’s setting of “Die Lorelei’; “Im Herbst,” by 


Robert Franz; “Es hat die Rose sich beklagt,” also by 


Franz, and “Der Lenz,” by Hildach nm Singing these 


songs Madame Oliktza disclosed that she 4s improved 





her method of tone production. Her voice was lovely m 
its even registration, and she sang with refinement and 
charm, and was so enthusiastically encored that she was 
compelled to add two additional songs, singing first 
Baby,” by Mrs. Beach, and “Winkele, Wankele,” by De 
Flaguy Even then she was recalled twice more 

he honor of closing the concert was, of course, allotted 
to Ysaye, and he did it in royal fashion, playing two ot 
his Own compositions, “Reve d’Enfant” and “Old Mute,” 
and lastly, the “B 


'o Capriccioso” as Ysaye only can 


play it Another whirlwind ovation took many of the 
people off their fect as the stood watching every tep 
that the violinist took as he was called out again anc 
igain. The accompanying of M. Decreus was one of the 
unexpected joys of a night filled with joys. The pianist 
played both for the singer and the violinist, and he never 
erred in the slightest degree to lend them the sympathet 

and musical assistance that contributes so greatly to the 
succes f the soloist in a performance. Accompanists 


have the power to “make or break” a star, but Decreus 1s 


in the rare class of artists whose musical touch 1s sensitive 
in every measure, and whose technical development leaves 
every demand fully satisfied 


A patriotic feature not published on the program was 
introduced as Ysaye played the second movement of the 
sonata; some one walked out and unfurled a Belgian flag 
over the grand piano; when Ysaye saw it he paused, then 


bowed his head reverently, as he waved his hands to the 





applauding house. Miss White, chairman of the concert 
committee of the College Club, secured the flag at the 
office of the Belgian Consul in New York 


The officers of the club and the concert committee that 
arranged this great treat for Jersey City are named as 
follows: Mrs. William Shipman Douglass, president; Mar 
garet Cahill, vice president; Elizabeth Mclean, correspond 
ing secretary; Mr Ripley Watson, recording secretary; 
Mrs, Charles Kydd, federation secretary; Willina Barrick, 
treasurer; Marie C. Liotard, club historian 

Concert committee: Edna White, chairman, Mrs. Wil 
liam S. Douglass, Mrs. Manuel Llera, Mrs. Henry Spence, 
Edith S. Merritt, Willina Barrick, Margaret Cahill, Eliza 
beth Young, Mary Sprague, Agnes Powell and Gertrude 
Means. 

Ysaye, accompanied by his son, his accompanist, his se 
retary, his manager, R Johnston, with Mrs. Johnston 
and Miss Breid, Mr. Johnston's secretary, motored over 
to the High School last Thursday afternoon in two private 

. 


touring cars. Other New Yorkers were in the house 





Victor Heinze, Master Piano Pedagogue. 
Victor Heinze, the celebrated piano instructor of Ber 





lin, is one of the most able and up to date pedagogues of 
our day. During his long residence in Chicago tre demon 
strated the superiority of his method by the rapid progress 
that even moderately gifted pupils made under his tutelage 
while those of rare talent acquired a remarkable control 
over the keyboard. For the past year Victor Heinze has 
been teaching in Berlin, and during last season no less tl! 
five of his pupils made their debut in that great 
with the famous Philharmonic Orchestra, where 
found immediate recognition both at t! 
press and on the part of the public 

Mr. Heinze teaches along modern 


his system is based upon Leschetizky prir t 
however, he has added many unique featu: rn of | 


practical experience. Victor Heinze is becoming a force 


in Berlin. 
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NORAH DREWETT’S CAREER. 





Norah Drewett, the noted pianist, who is to make an 
American tour during the season of 1913-14, gave to a 
representative of THe Musicat Courter the following 
interesting account of her work and career: 

“You want to know something about me? 

“Well, to start at the beginning, I may as well remind 
you that I am a British subject, but as international other- 
wise as anybody could possibly be. For thus is my parent- 
age and ancestry: My father’s fathers were for genera- 
tions Quakers from the Midlands and my grandmother 
wore a poke bonnet and gray frock. But Irish blood pre- 
dominated on one side, maternally, and Huguenot on the 
other. The Irish is, however, my inheritance, and when 
first appearing on a concert platform in Dublin a voice 
from the gods called out, ‘Shure, ye must be an Irish 
lassie.” My sympathies are intensely Irish. 

“But to return to the beginning of things: My mother 
was born in Schleswig-Holstein (in the same little town 
where the Lexow family came from) as a Danish sub- 
ject, but two years after became, with the German victory 
of 1866, a German, and was brought up thus, all our imme- 
diate relatives going over to the German side. My parents 
went to live in Paris when I was four years of age, and 
since the beginning of my career I have lived more on rail- 
roads and steamers than in any fixed abode. It is almost 
impossible for me to feel anything akin to patriotism, but 
I certainly look upon my art as my ‘Heimath’ wherever it 
just happens to be. 

“All my earliest training, in music as much as in lan- 
guages and other schooling, I owe to my mother, one of 
the most cultured women it is possible to meet. Intensely 
musical, she taught me not only to play the piano, but to 
love the best music. At seven I was able to play suites 
by Bach and sonatas by Mozart, and no one could induce 
me to stop practising before my time was up. In our 
home near Paris, for we lived up on the Mont-Valérien 
during the first years, mother gave all her time to her two 
little girls, and only when we could speak three languages 
the greatest difficulties in 
were we sent to other mas- 


perfectly, and had overcome 
general education and music, 
ters. 

“My father, who died ten years ago, was a writer and 
quite prominent in the Anglo-American colony in Paris. 
He was very fond of music, but his writings never left 
much time for other occupations. 

“Shall I tell you what the principal things in my life 
have been? 

“My resolution to become a pianist was made as a tiny 
mite of not quite four, at a concert of Otto Hegner’s, 
where the music fascinated me, aiso the success of that 
charming ‘Wunderkind.’ From that day to this I have 
never wavered in my resolve, whatever difficulties came 
in my way. Some years later Massenet, a great friend of 
my father’s, heard me play and saw some little compositions 
of mine, and became so enthusiastic that I entered as 
auditrice’ at one of the two harmony classes at the Con- 
servatoire and was encouraged to study piano further. 

“Then later came that exciting entrance examination to 
the Conservatoire. It being a state school, with only free 
scholarships, foreigners are not willingly admitted. But 
I was lucky enough to get into the class I wanted (AIl- 
phonse Duvernoy) and to receive high honors at the con- 
cours, a special favor being granted me, as a pupil, to give 


concerts. It was one of the few times that the rule ‘no 
pupil is to appear in public’ was waived in favor of a 
pianist, 


“Shortly after this came the exciting debut with orches- 
tra at Monte Carlo, at which Saint-Saéns came to both 
rehearsal and concert. This was the first of my five ap- 
pearances at Monte Carlo and was pronounced a most 
brilhant success. I know that it was my desire to try my 
luck with part of the big fee received for the engage- 
but my mother’s implorations and the absolute re- 
fusal of the employees to let ‘cette petite fille’ in the 
‘salles de jeux’ prevented my doing this. Of course, I was 
horribly disappointed. From that debut came the series 
England, France and Switzerland, which 
kept me busy several years. At first my programs were 
only classical and I had no other interest except for Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Chopin, with 
occasionally a little Liszt and Saint-Saéns. Then, one 
day, works by César Franck and Debussy fell into my 
hands, and they greatly interested me. And so quite 
gradually it came about that I was known for my inter- 
pretations of modern French works, which now constitute 
a large part of my repertory. 

“In Vienna Professor Leschetizky invited me to come 
to his home and play some of these works to him, and 
came to the recitals I was giving at Vienna. In Munich, 
Stavenhagen and Mottl became interested through my in- 
terpretations. This winter, for instance, I am playing 
special Debussy and Ravel programs in Vienna, Weimar, 


ment, 


of concerts in 


Dortmund and Berlin before Christmas. But do not mis- 
understand—I am not a specialist. Oh, no! I like play- 
ing these modern French pieces because I understand 
them. My long association with Paris and French peo- 
ple and their art and literature permits me to feel their 
music very sensitively, just like I feel and play their old 
music (Rameau, Couperin, Dandrieu, etc.) with great 
pleasure. But I can only use them as agreeable alterna- 
tives to my standing repertory, and if I did not play much 
Bach, Beethoven and Chopin, for instance, I believe I 
would almost go crazy. For I like to have big things to 
delve into, like a Beethoven concerto or the Chopin fan- 
tasie. But for certain moods—for small halls and inti- 
mate auditions (I hate the word ‘salon,’ which makes one 
think of sickly, perfumed, unrhythmical, amateurish mu- 
sic)—Debussy and his smal! school of followers are de- 
lightful. 

“It must be about five years ago since I first came to 
Berlin. I was very much frightened before coming, as 
every one had told me of the fierce critics and the severe 
audiences, and that no success in England could help to 
smooth the way. And so, of course, my astonishment was 
great at the warmth of my reception. Socially it was 
also quite overwhelming, and during the first week I 
played for the Crown Prince and Princess, and in many 
‘soirees,’ something perhaps rather exceptional in Berlin. 

“It is my belief that every audience is what the artist 
makes of it. One can enthuse a cold, northerly audience 
and chill a warm blooded southern assemblage, or one can 
enthuse or chill both. I have no particular prejudices, 
but am always very cross with myself if an audience is 
not as warm as it could and should be. For then I know 
that the fault is mine, or rather that the necessary amount 
of magnetism is lacking on that day. Now, my greatest 
hope is that none of the magnetism | possess will be lack- 
ing at any of my American recitals, for I have many true 
American friends, and have been looking forward for 
many years to a trip to America, and it is my greatest de- 
sire to give the people there of my very best.” 





Werrenrath Program. 

Reinald Werrenrath, the baritone, will give the append- 
ed program at his recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
Tuesday afternoon, November 26, assisted at the piano by 
Charles A. Baker: 


Some Rival Has Stolen My True Love Away, 
Traditional Surrey air 


Sweet Nymph, Come to Thy Lover..........0000+ Thomas Morley 
Little Mary Cassidy. .iccccccccsccccsvcccccvccessvtedess Old Irish 
The Lark tm the Clear Alc. occ cccccccccccccsscccesccscens Old Irish 
Avenging and Bright...........- capa bae da on Kes «eee Old Irish 
Min Tanke er et Macgtigt Fjeld............cccceseesccecves Grieg 
Lard der Welt... ccccnscccccccccscsccccccccscescosevseeuss Grieg 
Wie Lenzeshauch hast du mich stets erquickt...........006+ Jensen 
Und schldfet du, mein Madchen..........ccesccescrseccceee Jensen 
PONE caine KONb0 600445 OOK vKbeebbthesesdevetscnoncds Jensen 
Five Ojibway Indian melodies..........arranged by Arthur Whiting 
Carousal. 


Youth's Song. 
In the Forest. 
Waubunosa’s Longing. 


War Song. 
ie et CU Es on. ssc otbiecsavetest chebacdses F. Morris Class 
Ge, Dae: TRG 6 occ cet ececcccscesensseecis John Alden Carpenter 
CGN ig caw We seEh Feces Coneconceeerscacdbedeses Bruno scdubn 
The HalG-Rimg Moos... i. ccccsccccscssveesvecsscces Victor Harris 
Se BR Geis cnc canceceses deseg i see ats gevcest Hermann Léhr 





The Tyranny of Clothes. 

Vanity animates all, from the peacock to the philoso- 
pher. Grace Hall Riheldaffer, the popular Pittsburgh 
soprano, while traveling in Oklahoma, discovered an as- 
tonishing proof of this fact. While visiting the Okla- 
homa Presbyterian College at Durant, the soprano was 
asked to sing to the Indian girls. She complied with the 
request and after singing gave them a short talk, telling 
them of Charles Wakefield Cadman and his work for In- 
dian music. 

Mrs. Riheldaffer’s auditors seemed so interested and 
impressed that, on the impulse of the moment, she asked: 
“Now, won't one of you sing for me?” 

The teacher requested one of the younger girls, who was 
sitting cross legged on the floor, to favor “the madame.” 
Bashfully, but steadily, the girl refused, remaining ada- 
mant to all entreaties. After the pupils had been dis- 
missed the teacher told Mrs. Riheldaffer that the girl had 
said she could not sing for madame because she had on 
plaid stockings and was not properly dressed. 





Persinger’s Second New York Recital. 

Louis Persinger, the violinist, will give a second recital 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, in January, after his appear- 
ance with the New York Philharmonic Society on’ De- 
cember 22. 
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BRUSSELS MUSICAL NEWS. 


s2 Rue de l'Ermitag } 
Baussets, Nuvember 3, 1912 


Edgar Tinel, director of the Conservatory Royal of 
Brussels, whose death doubtless was reported in THE 
Musica Courter recently, was born in the little village of 
Sinay, in Flanders, March 27, He inherited his taste 
for music and also his strong religious principles from 


1354 


his father, who was the village organist and schoolmaster 
and who brought up his family with pious care, At the 
age of eight he replaced his father at the organ and also 
gave a piano recital which brought him to the notice of 
Adolphe Siret, a well known writer, who encouraged him 
and recommended him to Feétis, then director of the Con- 
servatory Royal of Brussels. It was a hard affair for the 
family, who were not rich, t 
to Brussels, and this was a 
the life of Tinel. He pursued the course at the Con 
servatory and in order to enlarge 
the Cathedral St. Gudule, where he attracted many people 
by his beautiful voice. He instruction’ at the 
Conservatory Brassin, Joseph Kufferath, 
Samuel and Gevaert, graduated in 1873, receiving the high- 


send musician 


the young 


period of desperate work in 
his resources sang in 
received 
from Dupont, 
est honors, and at this time had considerable success as 
a piano soloist. 


mane 
But Tinel’s rich musical ideas, 
composing, his melodic inspiration, permitting him to ex- 


his great facility of 
press tonally his profound religious and mystic ideas, re 
vealed to him his real winning the 
Prix de Rome in 1877 “De Klokke 
Roeland,” he gave up definitely his career as a pianist in 
His best known 
compositions are the oratorio, “Franciscus,” given for the 
first time at Maline in 1887 and the following year at the 
Concerts Populaires in Brussels and afterward in many 
large cities of Germany, Italy, England and the United 
States; another orato 
tor 


vocation, and after 


with his oratorio, 


order to devote himself to composition. 


io, “Godeliéve”; a “Te Deum” which 
National 1905, 
dramatic legend of “St. Catherine” which was successfully 
performed at the 


was composed the Fétes in and his 


héatre de la Monnaie in 1909 and re- 


peated last year. 


RRR 


Tinel’s whole life and artistic career were marked by 


an adherence to his religious principles, his great sin 


cerity of faith, his elevated ideals, and a certain religiou 
mysticism which characterize all his musical compositions 
In spite of a great 


held in 


esteem for some modern composers he 


abhorence certain “chromatic” excesses of the 


modern school. He admired Wagner, of whose work he 
had a thorough knowledge. Tinel was called to the direc 
torship of the Conservatory Royal of Brussels after hav 
ing been director of the School of Sacred Music in Maline 
and later inspector of all the schools of music in Belgium 
In 1896 he succeeded his master, Kufferath, as professor 
of counterpoint and fugue at the C 
scarcely director of the | 


onservatory. He was 
onservatory long enough to leave 
a marked influence on this important institution, but dur 
ing his directorship he was honored for his earnestness of 
purpose, his sound musicianship, his loyalty and his great 
enthusiasm 


for all movements that meant development 
and progress in the institution 
Ree 


The successorship to the position of director of the 
Conservatory Royal is at this moment a much discussed 
question in which the names of Dubois, Depuis and Eugen 
Ysaye are the most often pronounced. Ysaye, on account 
of his absence in America, is not here to defend his 


an 
didacy personally, but doubtless his many friends will ad- 
vocate his selection enthusiastically 

eRe 
Although Ysaye’s home is in continual 
tours leave him little time for his home city, and his few 


Brussels, his 


weeks here are always of absorbing interest to the mu- 
sicians of Brussels. Sunday, October 27, he directed the 
opening of his series of “Concerts Ysaye [his year 
each of his concerts is to be devoted to the works of one 
master, and this first concert contained three great works 
of Mozart—the “Jupiter” symphony, the piano concerto 


in D minor, 
was 
Deutscher Gesingverein 


played by Raoul Pugno, and the “Requiem” 


given with the assistance of 


Ysaye 


qualitic S as a 


the chorus of the 
had once more occasion 
his nal 


led his orchestra t 


to display excepti -onductor, and 


another great triumph. Pugno, as al 


aroused enthusiasm, and 


after the many recalls. 


ways, had to play an encore 





An event of special interest was the marriage of Carry 
Ysaye to Erwin Harris, of Budapest, October 22. Mlle. 
Ysaye is the charming daughter of Eugen Ysaye, resem 
bling in many ways her noted father, and has always been 


his especial companion. At the marriage, which was held 
at the Eglise de la Trinite, the music was especially beau 


from the 


adagio 


tiful and touching, Ysaye playing the 





THE LATE EDGAR TINEI 


Bach concerto for two violins, with his son, and also 
other numbers with cello and organ 
nner 
The Société Philharmonic was inaugurated by a brilliant 
concert given by Eugen Ysaye and Raoul Pugno. They 
the A 


dedicated to 


sonata by Brahms, the sonata 


Franck, 


success was enormous, and the 


presented major 


Ysaye by César and Beethoven's 


Their 


execution of the Franck and Beethoven sonatas, in 


“Kreutzer” sonata 
which 


the artists have the reputation of being unsurpassed 


pro 














EUGEN YSAYE 


duced again a profound sensation. In these three sonatas 


they showed the perfection of their ensemble, in which 
each thought and inspiration of the one is anticipated and 
The audience ! 


urried away by 
which 


realized by the other was Cc: 
the brilliancy and fervor with 
C’sar Franck work. The “Kreutzer” sonata 


never-to-be-forgotten reading. The 


they rendered the 


was given 4 


artists were recalled 








ROYAL DE MI 


CONSERVATOIRI 


again and again at the end of the pr 


given an ovation by the immense audience 


a 


[he brilliant young Brussels pianist, Suzanne Godenne 
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London, Berlin, Paris and Brussels, besides playing in 


many smailer cities. In July last she was married to Mr 
Junne, director of the firm of Schott Fréres 
mn Rae 
The Brussels Woman's Lyceum Club gave a musical 








afternoon on Thursday, at whi the extraordinarily 


gifted child, Alma Moodie, was heard in the “Symphonie 





Espagnole” of Lalo, the first sonata by Bach (for violin 
alone) and several smaller selections This little Aus 
tralian girl astonishes one by her clean and finished tech 
nic, by her artistic comprehension, and by her warm 
sympathetic tone The impression she gives is that of a 
really great artist 
RRR 

Schott Freres, the well known music hous f Brussels 
has moved from Rue ( nberg new store 
Rue Saint Jean, an establishment spacious, well arranged 
and with every facility for carrying on an increased bus 
ness. Saturday, October 19, a the st of the Con 
certs Populaires, the managers the Schott house held 
an informal reception, to which the musicians and critx 
f Brussels were invited Among those present wert 
Messrs. Pierre Sechiari and Lucien Capet, of Paris 
Joseph Wieniawski, Bosquet, Paul Gilson, Oskar ack 
S. Vantyn, etc., of Brucsels. The hist f the use of 
Schott Fréres is spec ally interesting The riginal house 
of B. Schott & Son was founded by Bernard Schott at 
Mayence in 1773. It was he who had the hor f pi 
lishing the ginal editions of the Niel 
the “Meistersinger” and “Parsifal,” t I 





of Beethoven, his quartets and Missa 
nearly all the peras f Donizetti, Rossin 
Adam. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
Schotts founded a branch at Antwerp, which grew to 
great importance and in was removed to Brussels 
lere, by 1 t iprovements in tl lithography and 
printing f music, they made a complete transformation 
n the technic of this branch At the present time the 
store is controlled by Otto Junne and n, who have the 
direction als of the Concert Populaires, tl > ete 
Philharmonic and the administration f the Concert 
Ysaye Lut AA I 
Tonkunstler Society Concert. 
lhe | Kunstier S ict gave the following program at 
Memorial fall, Brooklyn, N wa n Tuesday, N em 
ber 12 
f g f ' 
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Saenger Students Engaged by the Metropolitan. 


\usty Hughe i iw + Philads ‘ a r 
ngage : | | { 
ng wit if e { e Girl 
the G CT t everywil ‘ t p i 
P Hi t of Oscar S ger 
Louis K er, tl ng baritone 1 pupi Q 
Saet r. ha st signed a thre year contract with t 


Metropolitan Opera Company 








will be heard in recitals this winter at Vienna, Budapest, 














The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


DR. ERNST KUNW 
SEASON OF 1912-19138 


Address: 604-606 UNION TRUST BUILDING 





LD, Conductor 


- CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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LIAN on NEWKI RK 


VOICE CULTURE, ITALIAN METHOD. 
Special attention to tone production. 
1425 Broadway, N. Y., Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. 
Mail address, Norwalk, Conn. 


ELLA BACHUS-BEHR 


Pianist, Teacher, Vocal Coach, Accompanist 
Reference: Louise Homer, Frederic Mertin 


Address: 69 West 88th Street, _New York. — York. 


Viola McLAURIN-READY 


SOPRANO 


Menagement: ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, 


Reinhold y, WARLICH 


SONG RECITALS 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


FS FARE 


BARITONE 
Manegemect, Concert Direction M. H. HANSON. 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


Adele Krueger 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio Recital 


GABAGEMERT, CONCERT DIRECTION, M. BH. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave, 8. Y, Sity 


CARL EDOUARDE 


e«+-CONDUCTOR....« 
121 West 42nd St., New York 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


a Voice Specialist 
“ 780 West End Avenue 
orner 98th Street 
B. eng aiy 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 


ANTON VITA 
Concertmaster Boston Eminent Berila 
Symphony Orohestra Pianist 


Studios: 178 Huntington Ave., Boston 
CONCERT BUREAU OF THE von ENDE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
New York City 


WITHERSPOON 


BASS Metropolitan Opera 


Address: Management, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


Evan WILLIAMS 


TENOR 


Management, The Wolfsehn Musical Bureau 


‘DUFAULT 


TENOR 


Address 339 West 23rd Street 





New York 

















rel. 7529 River 














58 West 90th Street - ° 

















AKRON OHIO 





Tel. 7731 Chelsea 


CECIL FANNING baritone 
H. B. TU R PIN accompanist 


During the Season of 1912-13 are giving Recitals in 
Germany, Italy and England. 

Avallabie for Recitals in America after Sept. ist, 1913 

Address: BH. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 

er 8. B. TURPIN, Care of American Express Co. London, England 











\@Q VIENNA (f/ 


Buchfeldgasse 6, } 
Vienna VILLI, October 31, 1912. 


All artists who desire their Vienna concerts reported in 
these letters should kindly see that tickets are sent to 
this office. 

nur 

The Vienna correspondent made a few weeks’ visit to 
the dear American home this summer. However, it seems 
very pleasant to be at the old post again in this gay, 


musical city. The concert season is on in full swing. 








“BABY” GODOWSKY. 


Last Sunday afternoon, the Orchester-Verein gave its first 
popular concert in the Grosser Musikverein Saal. These 
weekly concerts are always well attended and the orches- 


tra and conductor, Martin Spérr, received a liberal amount 
of well deserved applause in the following program: Bach, 
prelude, choral and fugue in B minor (orchestrated by 


Abert); Mozart, symphony in E flat; Weber, . “Invitation 





LEOPOLD SAXE GODOWSRY, JR., 
Recently accepted as a pupil by the violin master, Professor Sevcik. 


to the Dance” (orchestrated by Felix von Weingartner) ; 
Wagner, vorspiel to “Lohengrin”; Smetana, “Sarka,” and 
Beethoven, “Leonore,” No. 3 

zee 
Victor Benham, of the Chicago University, gave a Cho- 


pin evening in Bésendorfer Saal. He chose for his pro- 


gram four preludes, fantasie polonaise, four mazurkas, 
two nocturnes, valse, op. 42, two impromptus, F minor 
ballade, six etudes and polonaise, op. 53. He received 
much hearty applause and was compelled to give two en- 
cores at the end. For these he played the D flat and E flat 
major nocturnes. He made his first appearance as a pian- 
ist before a Viennese audience when only eight years old 
and has had a very interesting career in artistic fields since 
then. Owing to other pressing concert engagements he 
was unable to play with the famous Rosé Quartet at one 
of their evenings, but hastened to Hungary, appearing 
in Budapest, and will give concerts in Warsaw, London, 
etc., before sailing for America, November 18. 
RRR 

Marie Wittles, of Vienna, for many years past a pupil 
of Madame Malwine Breé, and Professor and Madame 
Leschetizky, gave an interesting and artistic concert in 
Boésendorfer Saal. The first three numbers were from 
Beethoven, Chopin and Brahms and in these Miss Mittles 
showed careful, conscientious preparation and study of 
the deeper meaning of each composition, with a delicate 
artistic ability that enabled her to phrase and shade with 
distinctive charm. The last number was devoted to the 
modernists, Ravel and Debussy, with Schitt’s “Carnaval 
Mignon” and Leschetizky’s “Etude Heroique” at the close. 
These also were given an excellent interpretation, show- 
ing that the player’s artistic development is many sided. 
An appreciative audience was in attendance. The young 
artist received many flowers, and was forced to give sev- 
eral encores. 

RRR 

Silvio Floresco, violinst, played Richard Strauss’ D 
minor and Saint-Saéns’ B minor concertos with the 
Wiener Konzertverein under the baton of Ferdinand 
Lowe. The pure, sweet tone of the old Guarnerius the 
artist used was especially noticeable in the Bach chaconne. 
He has an excellent technic and proclaimed by his mas- 
terful delivery of each number—in particular, the difficult 
Strauss concerto—that he is a true virtuoso. He gave 
an encore at the end of the program and among his en- 
thusiastic admirers in the artist's room was Professor 
Sevcik, his former teacher, who seemed very much elated 
over his artistic success. 


The contralto, Emma Hoenig, gave a successful recital 
in the Bésendorfer Saal. She opened her program with 
a number of old German volkslieder dating from 1452 to 
1650, arranged by Heinrich Reimann; numbers from 
Brahms, Hugo Wolf and Hans Hermann followed and the 
last group consisted of three Japanese songs composed by 
Prof. Karl Lafite, who acted as accompanist for the even- 
ing. Of these, “Der Reiter” and the “Lied des Madchens 
am Fenster” were heard in public for the first time. All 
three were repeated and the composer had to acknowledge 
the warm reception accorded each one. They show orig- 
inality and are conceived in a pleasingly modern style. 
As an accompanist, Professor Lafite is one of the best 
your correspondent has heard. He displayed sympathy, 
intellect, refined musical understanding and a thorough 
knowledge of a singer’s requirements. 

nRer 

Leila Doubleday, of Australia, and Arthur Alexander, 
of London, gave an interesting sonata evening in Bésen- 
dorfer Saal. Miss Doubleday was sent here a number of 
years ago by the Australian Government to continue her 
studies on the violin as she possesses great talent. She 
has appeared several times in concert in various European 
cities and always has attracted favorable attention on ac- 
count of her youth and earnest performances. Last night, 
however, marks her real commencement of professional 
concertizing and it is begun under favorable auspices judg- 
ing by the pride of her master, Professor Rosé, and her 
many musical friends. Miss Doubleday will play in the 
larger European cities this winter and expects to visit 
America later. Mr. Alexander proved to be a worthy 
partner in both talent and musical ability. The César 
Frank and the Brahms A major sonatas with a suite by 
York Bowen (which had its first Vienna hearing) com- 
prised the program and each was very well received. Both 
artists were the recipients of many floral offerings. 

nRre 

Margaret Melville-Liszniewski is in England, with a few 
chosen pupils, She played the Chopin F minor concerto 
with the Wood symphony orchestra in a Promenade con- 
cert, October 22. On October 29 she will play the Saint- 
Saéns concerto with the Sheffield Orchestra in Sheffield; 
then on November 4 she gives a concert in Bechstein Hall. 
Madame Melville already is booked for several additional 
concerts, among them being two in Stockholm in March 
and one here, the Alland charity affair, in which Pablo 
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Casals will be the other assisting artist. Born in Amer- 
ica of Scotch ancestry, this artistic young woman has, by 
her great talent and industry, in spite of many obstacles, 
attained to first rank as a concert artist and pedagog, and 
she is a highly talented composer as well. She returns to 
Vienna the middle of November and will again be “Vor- 
bereiterin” (“preparatory teacher”) for Prof. Leschetizky. 
aR R 
Felix von Weingartner directed the first Philharmonic 
concert on Sunday in the Grosser Musikverein Saal. Mo- 
zart, Bach and Beethoven comprised the program, and the 
critics declare that both Weingartner and the orchestra 
never were in better form. 
nRe 
Director Gregor, of the Hofoper, has engaged the Royal 
Russian Ballet for several performances in January. The 
dramatic singer, Henriette Kupovar, from the Royal Opera 
in Prague, will sing here in the Hofoper. D’Albert’s new 
opera will have its premiere in the Volksoper on Novem- 
ber 12. It is entitled the “Liebesketten” (“Chain of 
Love”). 
neRreRe 
Sabine Kalter, of our Volksoper, has been singing in 
opera only a few weeks, having graduated from the Royal 
Conservatory in June, but her rich contralto voice, of great 
range, her unusual dramatic ability and excellent training 
are attracting favorable attention from all who hear her. 
Director Simon of the Volksoper realizes that he has a 
prize in his new artist. 
neRe 
Louis Siegel, violinist, who studied for a number of 
years in Europe with Ysaye and Sevcik, has been play- 
ing in concert for the past two seasons, and will appear in 
several German and Austrian cities and provinces this 
winter, He is a warm friend of Leopold Godowsky and 
his family and was here from Berlin for a few days’ visit 
with them before Mr. and Mrs. Godowsky’s departure for 


America. nur 


Jean Sinclair, pianist and teacher, who formely had a 
private studio in New York and for the past five years has 
taught history and theory of music in Vassar College, is 
in Europe for a two years’ stay. She spent the past sum- 
mer in Vevey, Switzerland, studying under Harold Baucr, 
and expects to continue with Prof. Leschetizky. She is 
assiduously collecting old Italian music for clavier, writ- 
ten in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

RRR 

Among the new students here are David Wendell Guion, 
of Ballinger, Tex., and Marion Douglas, of Fort Wor:h, 
fex., both of whom have studied piano under Charles 
Wiibur McDonald. Grace Louise Ware, who has her 
piano studio in Omaha, Neb., and formerly studied with 
Reif in Berlin, with her pupil and niece, Janet Hall, will 
spend a year in study in this musical city. 

nur 

It was the Vienna correspondent’s privilege to see Prof 
Leopold Godowsky in his home one afternoon shortly be- 
fore his departure for his six months’ American tournee 
Of this tour it may be remarked that originally it was to 
be for only three and one-half months, but requests kept 
pouring in until it had to be extended to six months. Now 
that he is on your side of the water, the American pub- 
lic may be interested to hear something of Godowsky’s 
home life. . At his house this afternoon, while lingering 
over the tea cups, the master paused in his conversation 
when the telephone rang, and the children called out that 
“‘Buby’ played well and Prof. Sevcik was pleased with 
him.” Louis Siegel had telephoned to allay the anxiety 
of the family, as Leopold Godowsky, Jr., was playing for 
Prof. Sevcik for the first time. Later, twelve year old 

3uby,” as he is best known, came in and was warmly 
congratulated, and he and his father played two movements 
of a Mozart sonata for violin and piano. The boy has 
had only two years’ instruction under Louis Siegel, but 
produces a clear, even tone, is musical in his phrasing and 
discusses “themes” and plays them intelligently. He will 
prepare with Albert Cornfeld, of Philadelphia, as Mr. 
Siegel’s headquarters are now in Berlin, and go to Prof. 
Sevcik every month for lessons. The children waited in 
the hall for their mother in order to be the first to tell 
ber the glad news, Madame Godowsky was as delighted 
as the others and she bustled about in true housewifely 
style, preparing for the distinguished guests they were to 
entertain in the evening. The youngest boy, “Baby,” as 
he is lovingly called, was performing gymnastic feats with 
a chair, but it was interesting to see the implicit obedience 
of all the children and the loving interest they had in each 
other. The younger girl, now in her sixteenth year. will 
take a dramatic course in the Conservatory next year, as 
che shows much talent, and the older daughter, Vaniia, 
who has been her father’s private secretary for some time 
past, is studying voice with a view to grand opera. 


Perhaps the general public is not aware of the innova- 
tions Prof. Godowsky has introduced here in the piano 
department of the Imperial Royal Academy. His “Meis- 
terschule” (master school) has seventeen pupils, who al- 





ways receive their lessons in the presence of the “Hos- 
pitanten” (listening class). Members of this class pay 
eighty dollars a year for the privilege of hearing these 
lessons. (And what a rare privilege it is!) This money 
is deposited in the bank, and the president of the academy 
must give an account to Godowsky for every penny, as it 
is used to help deserving students who lack the funds to 
defray their expenses. Last year a few of the very best 
pupils in the Meisterschule had all their expenses paid 
for concerts in Berlin, London and Paris. By the way, 
Prof. Godowsky is a true Samaritan and always ready to 
give encouragement to and show a needy student how to 
help himself. 
eRe 

Frances Gould, who is studying voice under Prof. Pa- 
pier-Paumgartner and Madame Klenowsky at the Royal 
Conservatory, has returned from her summer's visit to her 
home in Pittsburgh, Pa. Lourra D. Mason. 





MUSIC IN MISSISSIPPI. 
Meripian, Miss., N ) 

The Philharmonic Club will give an interesting program 

on November 6. 
neRe 

The Matinee Musical Club presented the third recital of 
the season, the program being as follows: Paper, “Amer 
ican Indian Music,” Mrs. Joiner; four American Indian 
songs—‘From the Land of the Sky Blue Water The 
White Dawn is Stealing,” “Far Off I Hear a Lover's 
Flute” and “The Moon Droops Low” (Cadman), Luella 
Gibson Joiner; piano, “To a Water Lily’ (Ma Dowell), 
Eunice Harris; songs, “The Pine Tree” (Mary Turner 
Salter) and “The Lark Now Leaves His Watery Nest” 
(Parker), Bertha Goodwin Martin. 

nner 

The Euterpean Fraternity, organized by Wilbur Det 
thick, gave the following program at the Stonewall Club 
on the evening of November 4 The masters studied 
were Hugo, Gounod and Bouguereau; “Characterization 
of Gounod,” reader, Augustus Heiss: “Jewel Song” 
(“Faust”), Marie Hodge Bearss; poem, “Envy and Ava 
rice,” Hattie Lott; piano, “Faust” waltz (“Faust”), Fran 
ces Pitt Grant; “Characterization of Bouguereau,” Mrs 
W. D. Meeds; voice, “Loving Smile of Sister Mine” 
(“Faust”), Rev. C. N. Guice; 
reau Pictures.” E, B. Williams; “Flower Song” (“Faust”), 
Nell Hariston; poem, “Poor Folk,” Ethel Street; voice, 
“Sing, Smile, Slumber” (Gounod), Mrs. J. R. Tackett 


The class in gymnastics at the Woman's College gave a 


‘Presentation of Bougue- 


very fine display of work done along those lines, Saturday 
evening, November 2. Selina Lord, a medalist of London, 
England, was the graceful teacher and leader Musik 
the Men’s College Orchestra, and songs from the vocal 
class of the Woman's College, made the evening pass away 
all too swiftly Luretta Grreson Jorner 


Christine Miller Sings at University. 
Christine Miller, the contralto; Frank Bibb, pianist, and 
Evalyn Crawford, accompanist, united in the following 
program at the New York University, Tuesday evening 
November 12, it being the second in the course of campu 
concerts 


Contralto 


Ich glaub’, lieber Schatz ..- Reger 

Von Ewiger Liebe Brahms 

Der Schmied Brahms 
Piano— 


Sonata, D major 


Cappriccio, B minor 


Nocturne, F sharp major Chopin 

Prelude, D minor . Chopin 
Contralto— 

A Nocturne (Martens . \. Walter Kramer 

(Written for Miss Miller.) 

Don't Ceire (Dorsetshire dialect) John Alden Carpenter 

Ah, Love But a Day (Browning) Daniel Protheroe 

"Tis Spring ... Harriet Ware 
Piano— 


Three Etudes (from op. 46 MacDowell 


Perpetual Motion 


Elf Dance 

March Wind 
Etude, F sharp major Arensky 
Etude, Youth Has Wings of Gold Henselt 
Magic Fire Scene from Die Walkie Wagner-lrassin 

Contralto— 
My Love, She's But a Lassie Yet 0 Scotek 
(Arranged by Helen Hopekirk 

Gee tae Sleep. .....scevesees Ww am Arms Fisher 
The Nightingale’s Song. . ; Ethelbert Nevin 





Ernest Gamble Concert Party. 
Thirty concerts already have heen given this season by 
the Ernest Gamble Concert Party. On November 11 a 
private musicale was given for the mayor of Goshen. The 
Kansas Club of Wichita had these artists for November 
15, making Mr. Gamble’s sixth appearance in Wichita 
Pilot Charles Gamble reports sixty-one concerts sold for 
the summer of 1913. All of the time of this company is 
sold up to February 1 and most of it until April 1. Judi- 
cious advertising, inexpensive bookings by post, and a fine 
company is the trinity of Pilot Gamble’s success. 
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Dr. Carl Plays for Organists’ Guild. 




















Guild of Organists (United States and had written a song of such musical and spontaneous 
rank Wright, warden, is giving its annual se- charm. Miss Harrison sang “Spring Voices” in a free and 
rts in New York this season. The first took delightful style. Why write a beautiful song and hide it 

f last we it the “Old First” away from the world? 
ner of Fifth avenue and Twelfth Monday evening of this week (November 18) Dr. Carl 
’r. Williem C. Carl was chosen as the artist gave the first in three concerts of his own at the “Old 
progra The usual crowd arrived First” Presbyterian Church. The review will be published 
d preempted the best seats, and, as next week. Two more concerts follow, Monday evening, 
‘ { i th that bre: ss inter November 25, and December 2. ‘These concerts are free; 
( t enjoyment. As applause is admission is without ticket. 
tals, the only way the congregation 
; ure is by coming _ ae vac ee Dubinsky Recital in Philadelphia. 
of the concert, as 1s ever the case whe! 


David Dubinsky attracted a fine house for his recital in 
Philadelphia, Tuesday evening, November 12, at Griffith 
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Hall, when the violinist was assisted at the piano by 
Edith Mahon. Mr, Dubinsky and Miss Mahon united in 
a scholarly performance of the Brahms sonata in A major; 
then followed Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnol,” and that 


proved a revelation in warmth of expression and technical 


finish \ group of fascinating pieces at the close in- 
cluded: 

Au Seudeoue , Mattheson- Burmeister 
Chanson and Pavat Couperin-Kreisler 
La Folia Corelii-Leonard 
Introduction and Rondo Capri Saint-Saéns» 


Mr. Dubinsky is booked for a number of recitals in 
Philadelphia and vicinity during this season. 
Notices and Bookings for Grace Kerns. 
Grace Kerns, the soprano, sang at Allentown, Pa, 
Chursday evening, November 14, and with the Brooklyn 
Arion, in Brooklyn, Sunday evening, November 17. Fu- 


lante trom 

Ca ying was irre- 

iveness There 

t who had not be- 

S} \ c The reason why 
ave tl mg to their lists 


it the door of tl mposer’s modesty. The 





report has known Dr. Carl over fifteen years 
wed his concerts for twelve years, but not 


evening did the reviewer know that he GRACE KERNS 


ture bookings for the singer and some of her recent press 


notices are appended: 

December 3—Philadelphia, with Orpheus Club. 

December 9—Princeton, N. J. 

December 22—Yonkers, N. Y. 

January 30-—Music festival, Concord, N. H. 

Grace Kerns, the soprano soloist, proved herself intelligently ex- 
pressive. She manifested wonderful control of vocal power and in 
cadenzas and shadings and grace notes, a power superbly elastic.— 
Wilkes-Barre News. 





Miss Kerns has a youthful lustre in a voice of lyric timbre, and 
in her nuances, as in the end of her phrases, she showed the instinct 
of the artist. One of the notably excellent bits of her work was 
the attack and colorful unfolding of tone at the end of the recita- 
tive, “And Suddenly There Was With the Angel.”—Wilkes-Barre 
Record. 





Grace Kerns, soprano, is one of the most pleasing singers heard 
here for some time. Her voice is a lyric soprano of great clarity 
and beauty and she sings with real grace and charm.—Pittsburgh 
Dispatch. 





Miss Kerns is the possessor of a beautiful voice, which, with the 
exception of the extreme upper tones, is homogeneous throughout 
its range. She has excellent diction and a good mezza voice, as 
shown particularly in the air “Come Unto Him.”—Buffalo Express. 





Miss Kerns, who was especially selected from a-number of promi- 
nent singers to sing the soprano parts, acquitted herself in a manner 
that commanded appreciation and admiration. She showed herself 
to be a singer of musical intelligence and artistic qualities, which 
have combined to win for her a high place in church musical 
circles. She has a clear, sweet voice, ana sang all her solos with 
fitting reverence for the words as well as music. Her best effort 
was the aria, “I Know That My Redeemer Liveth,”” which was sung 
with great purity of tone and fine shading.—Buffalo Courier. (Ad 


vertisement.) 





Elsa Deremeaux to Play in Newark. 
Elsa Deremeaux, the pianist, will play in a concert at 
e Eliott School in Newark, N. J., December 20. Those 
who are to hear this charming woman will enjoy the treat, 





Photo by Mishkin Studio, New York. 
ELSA DEREMEAUX 
not only because of her artistic playing, but on account of 
her winning personality. 





New Edition of Von Kunits Etudes. 

\ new and corrected edition of Luigi von Kunits’ 
“Three Etudes for the Violin” will be published within a 
short time by G. Schirmer in New York. 

Those etudes are already well known in virtuoso cir- 
cles, and have found the enthusiastic approval of experts 
lke Fritz Kreisler, Arnold Rosé, Otakar Sevcik, Arthur 
Hartmann and others of similar standing. They embody 
the most difficult problems of violin playing, their main 
feature being the application of the modern virtuoso tech- 
nic to the polyphonic structure of classical forms. Apart 
from their musical value the first of these etudes abounds 
in daring stretches, the second displays the whole gamut 
of various bowings, while the third demands and develops 
a suave and smooth change of positions. Tue Musicat 
Courter, when this work was first published several years 
ago, referred to it as a most important addition to violin 
literature. 





Butt-Rumford Paris Concert. 


A Paris cablegram sent by the European managers of 
Clara Butt and Kennerly Rumford, announces their ex- 
ceptional success at the French capital last week. The 
message adds that many notable persons were at the con- 
cert and the press reports are most enthusiastic. 
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Ysaye says the trend in Europe is “back to Mozart. 
The renowned Belgium violinist was speaking principally 
of his own instrument and the orchestra when he was in- 
Musica Courter; but if it is “back to 
for the instruments, what about the singers? 
volution after Wagner up to Richard Strauss, Claude 
Paul has, according to Ysaye, run 
its course; composers plentifully for the 
to begin to don their thinking 
A visit to any well conducted vocal studio in New 
York will reveal the fact that most of the teachers believe 
with their heart and soul in the bel canto method; the 
reason more not trained by that method is due 
to the modern evil, haste. The pupils would think the 
teacher insane if he told them that it takes from five to 


terviewed by Tue 


the classics” 
T he ¢ 
Debussy, Dukas, etc., 
as these wrote 


voice, singers will have 


caps 


singers are 


seven years to place a voice correctly. Another reason 
why more of the beautiful natural voices in America are 
not perfectly developed is the lack of organization among 
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what constitutes bel 
and 


and the m 
according to standards of masters like Garcia 


achers sco.ception of 
canto 
are by no means hopeless. 
the bel canto 


the Lampertis; but the times 
rking hard to establish 
! 


M ' t } 7 
NLANY eacners are we 


renaissance and they are sure to succeed if intelligent 
pupils will cooperate with them 
mRR 

idea that Wagner must be shouted, or to speak more 
politely, declaimed, is a theory that never existed in Wag- 
ner’s mind. He himself hated the shouters. Amalie Ma- 
terna tells every new singer that hunts her up in Europe 
ibout her own experiences in the early days of her ac- 
quaintance with the master. When Wagner was planning 
to give the “Ring” in its entirety at Bayreuth in 1876, he 
was overrun with singers eager for the rare chance of 
singing under him. He was very rude to most of them, 
and did not act much more agreeable when Materna came 
to him and asked for a hearing. At first, Wagner was 


amused when he saw Materna, for she was no beauty, and 
kely her clothes were not fashioned on the Parisian 

Wagner consented to hear her, however, and he 
piano accompaniments, and he played them 
badly (even a great man cannot do everything well). After 


very 
modes 


played the 


Materna finished an aria, Wagner arose and told her 
brutally that she did not sing well; bat the prima donna 
was a match for him as she retorted, “Nobody could sing 


well with such accompaniments as you play.” That amused 
Wagner and he also admired her frankness, for he knew 
that she told the truth. He did not send the singer away, 
but called in someone who could play, and then Materna 
rose to the occasion and Wagner declared he had found 
“his Brunnhilde.” All of this has been told and much 


better told before, but it may be new to some struggling 
singer and so it is set down again, like the alliteration in 
a sermon or lecture 

RRR 


Emma Loeffler, an American dramatic soprano, who re- 
Aeolian Hall, New York, had the 
benefit of much advice from Materna, and had also the 
pleasure of singing in the same company (at Mainz, Ger- 
many) with Materna’s niece, Hedwig Materna, no hand- 


cently gave a recital in 


somer than her distinguished aunt, but also in‘a measure 
blessed with that depth of feeling and powerful dramatic 
instinct which covers a multitude of physical shortcomings 
in a singer. The younger Materna has, of course, not the 
great voice of the elder Materna, but Miss Loeffler says 
she moves all the singers associated with her by her ren- 
ditions of Wagner arias. Miss Loeffler, by the way, is 
making acquaintances in New York who delight in know- 
ing this charming and talented young prima donna, with 
the very expressive blue eyes and a serious, kindly face 
framed in ash blonde hair. Like many dramatic sopranos 
who have sung in the opera houses of Germany, Miss 
Loeffler has a large number of roles, and once was obliged 
to sing both Venus and Elizabeth in a performance of 
“Tannhauser” at Mainz; the singer billed to sing Venus 
having become suddenly indisposed. 

RRR 

Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer, when he was a young man, 

and a member of the faculty of the College of Music in 
Cincinnati, played at a Wagner lecture recital given at the 
school at which Materna was the singer. She agreed to 
come and sing for the students, provided a good accom- 
panist would assist, and after the closing scene from “Die 
Gétterdiammerung” had nearly taken the listeners off their 
feet, she turned to Elsenheimer, the modest but scholarly 
young German musician, and asked: “What on earth are 
you doing in Cincinnati; why are you not in New York, 
Berlin or Vienna?” Elsenheimer has been a factor 
in the musical life of New York for some years; he is 
master of interpretation at the Granberry Piano School, 
teaches privately, and is active in musical club circles, 
Elsenheimer’s cantata, presented in Wiesbaden a few years 
ago in the presence of Emperor William, may soon be 
sung in New York, 

nur 

Madame Rider-Kelsey is making her second Western 

tour this season, singing with clubs and colleges where 
her lovely voice has been heard during other seasons. 

neReR 


Like Christine Miller, Hildegarde Hofmann Huss, the 
soprano, manages her own concert appearances, and un- 
like Miss Miller, Mrs. Huss has a musical husband to 
manage as well. The tours by the composer-pianist and 
his charming helpmate result usually after she has penned 
a large number of graceful letters to musical directors and 
club presidents. Mrs. Huss is reported to be in excellent 
voice and Mr. Huss was never in more demand as teacher 
and performer. 

nRre 

In connection with Gracia Ricardo’s singing of Brahms 
songs, many will be interested to know that when the so- 
prano first went to Germany she coached with this great 
composer. Her recital in Aeolian Hall tomorrow (Thurs- 
day) afternoon will be her second appearance in New 
York this season. Madame Ricardo sang last month with 
the Russian Symphony Society at the Madison Square 
Garden. She has other New York concerts after the 
New Year. 

RRR 

The lament of Chiméne, “Pleurez, pleurez, mes Yeux,” 
from “Le Cid,” has been sung in greater New York three 
times within three weeks, in memory of Massenet, the 
singers being Gracia Ricardo, Emma Loeffler, and Edna 
Blanche Showalter. 

nner 

Reinhold von Warlich sings tomorrow morning (Thurs- 
day) at the opening musicale of the Haarlem Philharmonic 
Society at the Waldorf-Astoria, a group of Elizabethan 
love songs, two ballads by Loewe, and the “Dichterliebe” 
cycle by Schumann. 

nee 

Lucretia Bori, the new prima donna, attended the Zim- 
balist recital at Carnegie Hall Tuesday afternoon of last 
week, as the guest of honor in a box party given by Raw- 
lins Cottenet, one of the directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 

nae 

Mary Garden makes her bow to a New York audience 
for the season of 1912-1913 with Ysaye at Carnegie Hall 
Tuesday afternoon, November 26. 

RRne 

Mrs Noble McConnell, president of the Mozart Society 
of New York, is spending a fortnight at Atlantic City, a 
guest at the Marlborough-Blenheim. 

nRe 

Louise Stallings, a beautiful young woman from the 
West, with a voice to match her beauty of person, is in 
New York for the winter, studying with Lena Doria De- 
vine at the Devine studios in the Metropolitan Opera 
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House Building. Goodness, too, is a grace possessed by 
Miss Stallings. The young singer lives at the East Side 
Music Settlement, where she can serve in several useful 
ways while pursuing her studies in New York. 
RRR 

Despite all of the feminine enthusiasm over Pasquale 
Amato, that handsome man and magnificent singer has 
refused to become a “matinee idol.” Amato wears his 
wedding ring, as every good husband should; when he 
sailed for South America last May his family went with 


him. Amato has a beautiful wife and two sturdy sons 
who are ultimately to take their honored place as Amer- 
ican citizens, Amato will again be the Amfortas at the 
Thanksgiving day “Parsifal” performance at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 


RRR 
Alma Gluck is to sing in the large ballroom of the 
Hotel Astor, Saturday afternoon, November 7, under the 


auspices of the New York Mozart Society 
EmMa L. TRAPPER 





Pablications and Reviews. 





NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 

This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
MUSIC, 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and Tue Mu- 
SICAL Courier reserves to itself the prilege of rejection. 
It is also understood that any work or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that THe Musicau 
Courier assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and their products. 

Published by the Board of Education, Oak Park, Md 
“A Course or Srupy ry Vocat Music ror THE PusLic 
Scuoots or Oak Park.” By W. Otto Miessner 

This is a useful little work which should be in the hands 
of every one who has the responsibility of educating the 
young. If the ultimate shape of the tree depends on the 
bending on the young twig it is equally certain that the 
early training of the young frequently, if not always, has 
an inestimable effect on the whole subsequent career of 
the child. The basis of this booklet is to create interest 
in music. The author believes that technical training in 
music is wasted if the labor of acquiring that technic kills 
the pupils’ interest in the art. W. Otto Miessner says: 
‘Sight reading is of little use in itself, if in getting the 
power we lose the desire to exercise it. Rather than the 
ultimate end to be obtained, sight reading should become 
the by-product of the enthusiasm and energy expended in 
the singing and committing of many beautiful songs. It 
should be the result of repetition in song experience.” 

Whether this opinion of W. Otto Miessner will be 
shared by the disciplinarians of Europe is an open ques- 
tion. For there are many instructors who believe that a 
child's likes and dislikes should not be consulted in mat- 
ters of education. 

There can be no difference of opinion on the methods 
our author advises for the training of boys 

“If there are boys with changed voice they should have 
special attention. These boys have a threefold 
handicap. First, there is a physical change in the vocal 
instrument, the larynx, which causes him to sing an oc- 
tave lower than formerly and sets his tonal bearings topsy 
turvy. Secondly, come the new clef, bass, in which every- 
thing seems to be written six degrees higher up on the 
staff than before. The third handicap consists in 
the boy's hankering after melody, against which is set the 
persis.cnt tendency of the bass part of being tuneless or 
nearly so 

“Is it a wonder that many boys lose interest in sing- 
ing? Let us give the boys a chance. Give them occa- 
sionally some real tunes suited to their voices and their 
temperaments. Boys think it is effeminate to sing, only 
because the music we require of them to sing is in many 
cases effeminate. A study of the boy’s temperament, and 
a diligent search for music suited to this temperament 
would save the boy’s interest in music and it would save 
the music teacher many an hour of worry. ‘Out on the 
Deep,’ ‘Soldiers’ Chorus’ from ‘Faust,’ ‘Anvil Chorus’ from 
‘Il Trovatore,’ ‘Hail to the Heroes’ and ‘Call to Battle’ from 
‘Aida,’ the two choruses from ‘Pirates of Penzance,’ the 
opening chorus from ‘Mikado,’ and many others of the 
same character will never fail to interest the boys. These 
choruses ate chapters from the kind of active life which 
appeals to boys. The adolescent boys’ world is a physical, 
not a spiritual, world.” We recommend the little book to 
all teachers, for it has the right spirit, is systematically 
arranged, and full of useful suggestions 


Frederick A. Stokes @ Co., New York. 
“Wacner AND His Music.” By Frederick Corder. 

The name of Frederick Corder is so well known to all 
who have handled the printed scores of Wagner’s music 
dramas that it is almost a foregone conclusion that what 
Frederick Corder writes about Wagner is authoritative. 
We have found the brief sketch extremely interesting. We 
need quote no more than the concluding paragraph to show 


the sound commonsense and genuine Wagner admiration 
of Frederick Corder: 

“The writer strongly abhors the ghoul-like practice of 
raking up all the undesirable details of an eminent man’s 
life after his death. The publication of Wagner’s cor- 
respondence with his various friends, and still worse his 
deplorable autobiography, reflect less discredit on him than 
on those who inconsiderately gave them to the world. 
The greater a mind is in one direction the more prone it 
is to be deficient in another. Let us revere Richard Wag- 
ner’s artistic sincerity and nobility, and turn away from 
the contemplation of his failings, which are of no con- 
cern to us. Rather let us ask which of us, racked by 
chronic disease, perpetually thwarted, misunderstood, and 
attacked by those who did not know us, unable to undergo 
the common toil for bread because of the mighty and 
crushing task that had to be accomplished—which of us 
would have been true to that task and given an ungrateful 
world an imperishable dower of beauty as he did?” 

The volume contains three songs and four piano solos 
selected and arranged from the principal works 


Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston. 
“UNFEARING.” Song. By Bruno Huhn. 

This is another of those broad, manly songs by the com 
poser of “Invictus.” It is written for the most part in the 
diatonic manner of a folksong. But when the sentiment 
warrants it Bruno Huhn shows that he has the harmonic 
vocabulary of the modern school at his disposal when he 
has need of it. The voice part is always vocal, notwith- 
standing the chromatic accompaniment of the second verse, 
and the climax is skilfully managed. The moderate com 
pass of this song is another virtue, from the singer's point 
of view. 

The John Church Company, Cincinnati. 
“"Way Down Sourn,” “Winp or THe Western Sea,” 
“Tue Hatr-rinc Moon.” Three songs. Composed 
by Victor Harris 

The first song, “’Way Down South,” is an extremely 
graceful setting in siciliano rhythm of Frank L. Stanton’s 
picturesque and idyllic poem. The music demands a cer- 
tain amount of flexibility on the part of the singer and 
is intended for a soprano 

The poem of “Wind of the Western Sea” is by W. E. 
Henley and the music is appropriately quiet and smooth, 
dying away to an echo at the end. This song is published 
for high and low voices, and should meet the requirements 
of all singers, professional and amateur 

“The Half-ring Moon” is a plaintive song, breathing 
the spirit of romance. The composer has faithfully repre 
sented in music the lament of the lover for an absent one 
The lyric by John B. Tabb is particularly suitable for 
music, and this happy combination of poem and music 
has produced one of the most satisfactory songs we have 
met with in many a long day. 

Granp CuHorur Mivrraire. Federlein 
This grand military chorus for organ is dedicated to 
Clarence Eddy, which fact in itself is a recommendation 

in organ work, as Clarence Eddy is known to be par 
ticular in accepting dedications. The work is a highly 
satisfactory composition from an organist’s point of view, 
for it is suitable to the nature of the organ and ts not 
merely an arrangement of a work intended originally for 
come other instrument And its technical difficulties are 
equally distributed between manuals and pedals. It is not 
written for those pianist organists who have a brilliant 
right hand technic but a very limited skill with the feet 
w the pedal keyboard. At the same time the difficulties 


are moderate and can be overcome by any good church 


organist We believe the composition will be found 
worthy of the trouble taken to learn it, and we conscien- 
tiously recommend it 
Serenapve. Clifford Demarest 

This attractive organ solo will find many admirers, and 
while its rhythms and characteristics are not suitable for 
church work at all times, yet it will be an admirable re- 
cita! number. It is properly written organ music. The 
middle movement in A, with a vox humana melody, ac- 
companied by a delicate running accompaniment on the 


choir organ. will please any audience 





The permanent position of organist at the cathedral in 
Berne, Switzerland, has been given to Ernst Graf, of 
Basel; and Jacques Handschin, who has been filling the 
place temporarily, has returned to his old position in St 
Petersburg. 











is a practical piano from the 
castors up. The best materials 
that money will buy are put 
into it and they are built by 
men who have spent a life- 
time at the work and who take 
their time. There is no rush 
or hurry to see how many 
pianos can be turned out in a 
given time. On the other 
hand each individual workman 
whether he is a case builder, 
a sounding board maker, a 
varnisher or a polisher, takes 
his time and does his best. 
The net result is—it takes six 
months longer to build a 
KNABE than it does an 
average piano, but it is so 
thoroughly built—that when 
once completed it will last a 
lifetime and give absolute sat- 
isfaction every time you play it. 
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ADDITIONAL instal will be injected by Gottfried 
Galston into some of his forthcoming New York 
programs, as he plans later in the season to give 
two recitals, one devoted entirely to Bach, and the 
other to Liszt and modern French composers. 

enettamnen( amntiee 

We regret to report that the spring tour (1912- 
13) of the New York Symphony Orchestra has 
cancelled. 


been Orchestral performances are the 


backbone of music in this country, as the crowded 


audiences in attendance this season at first class 
orchestral concerts are demonstrating conclusively. 
—_—_@-—- — 


Tue Musica Courier and that of 
last week are not special ones, but ordinary papers 
thrown off in the course of regular business—a 
statement made because of the extraordinary size 
and splendor of the numbers in question, which are 
put through without the slightest change in the reg- 
Tue Musicar Courter and the Blu- 


THis issue of 


ular routine of 
menberg Press. 


2 





Ir should not be forgotten that Paul Bekker, 
(or martyr?) of the recent controversy be- 
the Frankfurter Zeitung and the Museum 
Gesellschaft of that city, has written the best biog- 
raphy of Beethoven and the best analysis of that 
composer’s works. To be thoroughly posted on 
Beethoven, it is necessary only to read Paul Bek- 
ker’s book and then pass by all the other volumes 


Thayer’s ama- 


hero 
tween 


on the same subject, and especially 
teurish compilation of unimportant data concern- 
ing the great man. of Bonn. 


> 
-—>—— 


Joun Henry Brake, who can be reached care 
of Thos. Cook & Son, Paris, France, informs THr 
Musicat Courter that he has offered a reward of 
$200 to any one who will discover the real com- 
poser of the original music of “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” Mr. Blake writes furthermore: “T have 
been wandering around Europe since July 2. 
Wherever I have traveled I have found Tue Mv- 
stcAt Courrer in the reading rooms of all the 
hotels, and T must say that its handsome appear- 
ance as to title page and excellence of printing have 
made my American heart swell with patriotic pride.” 

& 

Ir is pleasant to be able to record that the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra’s season subscription 
sale, which ended last week, established a record 
four thousand dollars in advance of the previous 
year. This increase means that several hundred 
more reason tickets were sold than in 1ort-12 and 
that the house will be practically sold out for the 
Saturday evening performances and comfortably 
filled for the Friday afternoon concerts. The full 
account of the debut last week of the Cincinnati 
Orchestra’s new conductor, Dr. Ernst Kunwald, 
will be found on another page of this issue of THE 
Musicart Courter. 

——_—_e-—_——- 

No progress is possible among those in the pro- 
fession who continue to give their services free of 
charge. who appear to be happy at every opportu- 
nity that offers them a chance to sing or to play 
for nothing, for no money. That class of musical 
people cannot make any progress because it has no 
respect for its profession. In the “Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,” the play by Moliére, which is ap- 
plied to Strauss’ “Ariadne auf Naxos,” the Music 
Master says regarding applause that honors: 
“There is surely nothing more gratifying than such 
praise as you speak of; but man cannot live on in- 
Mere praise won't buy you an estate; it 
takes something more solid. And the best way to 
praise is to praise with open hands.” Demand, as 
your professional rights, the proper payment for 
your musical service. Things received for nothing 
are worthless, for the one good reason shown in 
your own case. What you are giving away is con- 
sidered worthless, otherwise you would not be asked 


cense. 





to give it away. Come now, admit it yourself. Do 
you not see how you are estimated already in your 
art because of your habit of giving it away instead 
of demanding pay for it? 

———_©>—__——_ 


REMARKABLE in every sense is Eugene E. Simp- 
son’s article, to be found on another page, called 
“Tartar Musicians of Tchufutkaleh,” embodying his 
researches in Oriental music, while on a MusicaL 
Courier mission, embracing travels through all of 
Russia and its Asiatic and Turkish borders. Some 
of the musical themes cited date back to an an- 
tiquity so remote as to make its contemplation al- 
most a matter of awe, while other examples, seem- 
ingly indigenous to Tartar soil, reveal to the ex- 
pert traces of comparatively modern Occidental in- 
fluence. Viewed from either the historical or mu- 
sical standpoint, the Simpson article and citations 
offer food for interesting study, particularly in the 
field of rhythm, its origin, variety and ramifications. 


—_——o_—_ 


Or extraordinary interest to New York’s musical 
circles will be the appearance tomorrow evening, 
Thursday, November 21, and Friday afternoon, 
November 22, of Leopold Godowsky, who on both 
occasions is to play the Brahms B flat piano con- 
certo at the New York Philharmonic Society’s con- 
certs. There is no need to emphasize the vital artis- 
tic importance of Godowsky, one of the world’s 
significant virtuosos and artists in the upbuilding 
sense, and, since his installation by the Austrian 
Government as head of the Vienna Royal Acad- 
emy’s Master School of Pianism, also one of the 
towering pedagogical figures of our time. Leopold 
Godowsky’s contributions toward the advancement 
of the art of piano playing at a time when it threat- 
ened to stand still is a matter of history, and this 
country is proud to have him with us and to be 
vouchsafed the inestimable privilege of hearing his 
demonstrations at the instrument of which he is so 
authoritative, picturesque and unsurpassable an ex- 
ponent, 

a eee 


A New phase of the managerial situation in 
America presents itself in ever growing impor- 
tance, and that is, the custom of some of our or- 
chestras to engage soloists for “exclusive” tours, 
stipulating that they shall not give recitals until the 
expiration of the appearances with orchestra, that 
they shall not play in certain cities with any other 
orchestra than the one which originally engaged 
them, that they shall perform only such concertos 
as are acceptable to such orchestra, etc. Artists 
who sign for orchestral tours of that kind are able 
to agree to the aforementioned conditions because 
of the large number of appearances guaranteed and 
the liberal fee paid for them by the engaging parties 
of the contract. On the other hand, the orchestra 
probably secures its soloists cheaper by using one 
for each tour than by changing at each concert or 
in each city. Also, the time consumed in rehears- 
ing is saved through the new system. Whether 
the orchestra or its management charges a com- 
mission or not to the artist is another question and 
one which concerns only the persons interested. 
Under the orchestral scheme of engaging artists it 
would be possible for one of them to contract for 
a number of Eastern appearances with the New 
York Philharmonic, the Boston Symphony, or the 
Philadelphia Orchestra (the Volpe Orchestra also 
tours now), then jump to Cincinnati and Chicago 
and tour the Middle West with the orchestras of 
those two cities, undertake Northwestern appear- 
ances with the Minneapolis Orchestra, and finally 
wind up in the Far West with Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. Would such a plan enlist 
the co-operation of the regular concert managers 
or does it spell their ultimate elimination in the ar- 
rangements between itinerant artists and the travel- 


ing symphony orchestras? It is a fine point. 
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Paris, November 8, 1912 

During a recent period I have made it a special 
object to study the criticisms in the serious news 
papers of Europe, that are known to employ men 
of knowledge, and ability, and literary capacity, 
and musical learning, to write on the subject of 
music, in order to ascertain definitely what thei 
are regarding the performances of those 


artists who have this year gone to America, and to 


views 


whom attention is paid by the press over here 


I say to whom attention is paid by the press over 


here, because we have a good artists, so 


many 


called artists, going to America, whose names 


seldom are mentioned by the musical critics or 
their papers in Europe, that pay attention to music 
in the detail which includes criticisms of individual 
performances. It may surprise some of our read 
ers to learn this, but I can assure them that we 


have a number of artists in America every year 
who sing and play in Europe, and when they sing 
and play over here in these large cities, I find that 
they are dismissed with a few lines by the leading 
newspapers of such cities, and that, when they are 


criticised, they are dismissed also in a manner that 


would seem, to say the least, to be cavalierly 
Some of the artists that are hailed by us with 
American enthusiasm as of abnormal artist« 


weight in Europe look rather insignificant over 
here, first in relation to their box office value and 
in their effect the critical columns of 


then upon 


the newspapers. I can prove it with the advertise 
ments of the newspapers and the criticisms, that 
that 


managers $300 to $400 


certain artists demand in America from 


a night, and from clubs 
$500 to $600 a night, play over here in concerts of 
at prices beginning 


(American 


their own with an orchestra 
with 1 krone, 
money, and I have an advertisement before me now 
of one violin virtuoso who plays the Brahms con 


certo, and a Mozart concerto, and the Beethoven 


which is twenty cents, 


concerto all in one evening, for as cheap as twenty 
cents a seat to begin with, and then forty cents, 
sixty cents, etc., a seat, for the better class of seats. 
The hall at this price would not produce $400, and 
yet he plays with an orchestra in that city, in order 
to play there, so as to get newspaper notices, to 
impress America with them. I must say in justice 
to the situation over here, that some of those news 
paper notices will not impress America. They are 
written by men whose very style and tone disclose 
their capacity to utter the truth in a convincing 
manner. In studying this situation, the signifi 
cance of certain conditions is revealed strikingly. 
and also in parallel lines, when we regard the kind 
of critics that are treating the same subject. 

For instance, in one of the large cities on the 
Continent a number of pianists are playing, and 
one will find the leading critics speaking in a very 
gentle, pleasant tone regarding the performances 
of the mere virtuosi, but when they speak about 
the performance of a man like Eugen d’Albert, 
they digress, they enter into details and express 
opinions showing the difference between their 


oY He EDITOR 


treatment of a virtuoso in piano playing and a 
musical giant like d’Albert, in whom is comprised 
not only the highest degree of virtuosity with the 
authority of a profound composer, but also the 
originality of a thinker and of one who has a right 
to dispose of a great work in a manner sui generis 
rhere is a tremendous difference between the treat 
ment accorded by the critics to a man of the stand 
ing of Eugen d’Albert when he plays piano and the 
usual pianists, even those who are identified with 
the highest development of technic. Talking about 


technic, I would like to say now that this question 
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has to some extent been abandoned here in Europe 
being considered as a matter of course, and, if any- 
thing, those who have made it a specialty to display 
an extraordinary development of technic have to 
some extent learned that the critic refuses to treat 
it as in any particular degree as a reason for ar 
tistic exclusiveness ; the possession of the extraor 
dinary talent of technic is frequently shown to 
have been acquired at the loss of other essential 
qualities belonging to the higher phases of musical 
interpretation, such as poetry, imagination, initia 
tive and artistic complacency 
Regarding the opera singers remarkabk 
differences of opinion prevail here, and some of th 
birds in America receive a different treatment in 
the press of the Continent than is accorded to them 
by us in the United States. 


some 


There are criticisms 


here about some of our leading American opera 
singers that would amaze our readers, and in many 
cases those who are most prominent in the papers 


in America receive no attention here whatever 
ne of our leading female singers of the Metro 
politan Opera House appeared this season in 
Berlin six times at the Royal Opera, and the daily 


papers did not print her name and paid no attention 


to her Che daily papers in New York have he 


picture nearly every Sunday in 


ome form or other 
and she is interviewed as an authority and talk 
about music as if she had been the teacher of 
Verdi, and Leoncavallo, and Mascagni, although 
she is much younger than the youngest of these; 


here by the press, ex 
New Yi rk Paris llerald iv follow 


study im soc iolog’y 


The Press. 


press 1 


no attention ts paid to her 
cept in the 


this all mean 


Of course, the resp nsible for the 


in America, because it act 


without judgement \ 


tions these matter 


week ago the 


Z a 
had an iter ibe ut a negro workn an who tr r 
tire from his occupation, somewhere in Indiana 
order to compose opera. Of course, it was a stupid 
item, because even a white man r a cultured 
Japanese, or an intellectual Chinaman of the high 
est type could not compose operas in Indiana, afte1 
having been occupied as waiter or farm han 
The European pri which paid attention to thi 
foolish item, commented upon it to our disadvan 
tage, and deservedly so. It is a peculiar situation 
that the daily press, which is constantly aiming at 


the condensation of news and reducing the spac: 


of its writers to a minimum for each day's publica 
tion, in orde r to covet the ground thie papers 
claim, should still be able to find room for su 

nonsense constantly, and should al fin pace ft 
publish opinions about music, expressed by peop 

who, in their speciality, are merely mediocre and 
who as students of music have no record at all out 
side of the little sphere in which they operate { 

the purpose of attaining some rtuosit It wil 
not go over here, and that is the rea there ar 


Americans in Europe studying and 
olid ba 1 of | 


know that the real tl 


sO many acqtii! 


ing a nowledg« in the irt, a th 


ing is required here and that 


they can secure no particular advantages because 
they are Americans, and that no one can secure a1 
iivantage over them because he of he 1 in 
\merican or a Hindu, and that the daily press will 


»xhibit them tn a foolish or stupid attitude. a 


ur papers do 
Benefit. 
here will be a benefit concert given on 


Albert Hall 


family of the late 


Novem 
London, for the benefit of the 


Coleridge-Tavlor, the 


ber 2 in 
cOmMmpoO>er 


Some reference has been published in these co 


nns regarding the small estate which he left fo 
his wife and children, several thousand dollars 
and as they cannot live on an income of ht 
dollars a year, a benefit has been arranged 
Queen Alexandra has expressed her sympat 
ind will support it, as she usually d aritabl 


affairs. Coleridge-Taylor was one of the better 
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known English composers; I mean by that that he 
an obscure composer, and the money that 
mall sum, shows that he has not taken 
compositions, for he must have 
something in his occupation as teacher. 
lor probably sold his copyright out 
Tosti and others have who live in 
take the chances and 
itions for the chances. No doubt 
ll sale only of his works, but he 
and yet he had no results finan- 
Compared to a 
pro- 


he left, that 
1 much for his 
earned 
Coleridge-Tay 
and out, like 


England ihe publishers 


take the comp 
there was a sma 
vas not unknown, 
ially from his professional work. 
British professional athlete of any kind, a 
fi nal prizefighter, a professional jockey, etc., 
late Coleridge-Taylor was a complete failure 
are others in music, and £0 


1 protessiona Oo 


ll be in the great majority of cases. If 
ic cannot be looked upon as an ideal pursuit; if 
ist be looked upon as a professional career, 


prospects of an income ahead, that must in 
‘t older, it does not offer anything, 
and I should suggest that it should be exchanged 
mething more practical, unless the person is 
dowed his or 


with extraordinary gifts—not in 


her own estimation, because that is generally the 
vrong measure; gifts acknowledged because no 
one in di pute them 
Toselli., 

One f the New York monthly magazines 1s 

lishing Enrico Toselli’s story about his mar 
riage with Princess Louise of Saxony; and this 
reminds me, as they say when stories are told. 
eventeen years ago and more, for it was in the 
ummer of 1895, I was in Florence, spending some 


had been 


there a vear before, for a month, and was irresisti 


the churches and galleries. I 


I lrawn to the Uffici, and the Pitti, and the Bar 
», all those wonderful scenes and sights, of 
h so much has been written, and which make 
life yorth living, if one can become a part of 


at a hotel, now 
called Hotel 


when some musical people came to me and 


eye | 


that 


was stopping 


was at that time 


wn 
Lav i. 


ld me that there was a young man, sixteen or 


eventeen years old, the son of a retired Italian 
iry officer, who was a remarkable pianist, and 
that I must hear him. I was taken to the home of 
loselli, and found that the young man was a pupil 
Martucci of Bologna, who had not only been 


j ‘ 
das a 


a profound mu- 
cian, but had done something which for Italy was 


teacher and 
vel; namely, he had written a piano concerto that 
vas actually played. Pianists in Germany had 
ved it That was interesting, to find a pupil 
nly been studying with Martucci, but 
had declared to 
loselli played for me, and it was 


vigorous, elementary piano play 


be prepared for 


with excellent technic, expression and Italian 
» me that, as America had 


lity, and it seemed te 


id at that time any Italian pianists, this was 
opportunity to introduce one 

n to America I interested some peo 
intimating to Mr. 
than that they would be 
for them), I 


ra fee to come over to our coun 


le nd without Toselli or his 
nts anything further 
( rr mh that sufhicient 


was 


ited fi 


v] he did, together with his mother, and 
Hall and made an excellent 
third and fourth number, 

composition of his own, and 
roselli, so far as America was 
t consult me regarding his 


I should have told him that there were 


» Carnevie 
his first 


1 then he plaved a 


‘rned. He did ne 


pretty good composers that could be put into the 
number which he had proposed to exhibit as an 
evidence of his own erudition in composition. Sub- 
sequently I saw young Toselli with his mother on 
Broadway and Fifth avenue, looking into the store 
windows, and then I saw them no more. I had 


no relations of any kind with them to suggest to 


them to visit me. The only thing I did for Toselli 
was to draw him out of his local obscurity and 
secure for him an Anferican management and en- 
gagement through my recommendation, chiefly be- 
cause I wanted some Italian talent to play in 
America an unheard piano concerto, written by 
the acknowledged greatest piano composer in Italy 
at that time. I wanted a combination like that as 
illustration of the national condition in music, be- 
cause we receive from Italy operas only, and some 
of the old compositions of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. That was all, and that was the 
only relation. Therefore there was no reason why 
Toselli should ever call on me. I did not expect 
him, because that was an abstract proposition, and 
[ always enjoy these abstract proposit’ons, more 
than concrete ones; they are the universal, the gen- 
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eral, and not the particular. Toselli returned to 
Italy and re-entered his obscurity, until he met the 
Princess Louise of Saxony, and she gave him an 
opportunity to appear in the monthly magazines 
of America, in the shape of his communications. 
I conclude that he applied the same principle to her 
that he did to me. Why not? 

I met Princess Louise here in Paris incognito in 
the house of a musical family, and, of course, there 
could be no introduction, as she was incognito. 
Chamber music was played, and she exhibited a 
very deep interest in it and discussed it intelligent- 
ly, and I fear it is the kind of chamber music which 
is also somewhat too abstract for Signor Toselli. 
The Princess Louise of Saxony also seems to en- 
joy indulging in abstractions, and probably that is 
one of the reasons why she is not Madame Toselli 
now, as the article in the New York monthly paper 
recalls this incident. Pianists, since the days of 
Toselli, have not been very fond of introducing 
their own compositions in their recital programs, 
although some of them can afford to do so with 
perfect safety. 

The sum of money which Mr. Toselli received in 
America for his short tour has never been dupli- 
cated by him since in any direction. Europe is not 
very liberal with its Tosellis. Neither are we since 
that period. 


Bauer. 


There are some pianists, however, that must re- 
turn to America at stated periods, no matter how 
often they have been there, and among these is 
Harold Bauer, who will be with us next season, 
1913-14. Mr. Bauer is at present in Scandinavia, 
after having made a very successful trio tour 
through England with Thibault and Casals, a trio 
that should be heard in America by all means. In 
Scandinavia Mr. Bauer has been playing in the 
musical centers there, of which there are many, 


with the result of a re-engagement in the spring 
for a tour of three or four weeks through Norway 
and Sweden. He will play in London on Novem- 
ber 14, and I hope to hear him; so do others, many 
others. 

Not Form Alone. 


Henry Osborn Taylor, author of “The Classical 
Heritage of the Middle Ages,” requires no en- 
dorsement except that which his own erudite work 
offers. The manner in which he marshals up the 
groups of facts and disposes of their effect and in- 
fluence upon historical periods, and the condensed 
and concentrated style with which he presents his 
conclusions, represent a literary capacity rarely 
equaled today. I shall quote a part of a paragraph 
as one example of a thought-line: 

But form deteriorates when cultivated exclu- 
sively, since it can be good only in relation to the 
substances which it should express, And as the 
substance dwindles, the tendency develops to treat 
it in lofty language. Thus poetry and oratory be- 
came rhetorical and in the end bombastic. The 
latter-day pagan world illustrates the common rule, 
that literary taste, cultivated for its own sake, in 
a period of waning creative power, becomes vapid; 
and bad taste arising in this way is an evidence of 
general decline—of decadent humanity. 


Do we not feel this attempt at loftiness as we 
recognize the dwindling of the substance in music? 
All great music is distinguished by the exuberance 
of its substance and, at times, we feel as if con- 
vention were not interfering. Some composers, in 
the plenitude of the substance at command, would 
never cease; they would go on forever. 

When ideas evaporate, when there is no mate- 
rial, when the thought is emasculated and the sub- 
ject lacks eloquence, the consequent loftiness of 
musical phrase exhibits its emptiness and its hol- 
low pretense. The phrases degenerate (if paradox 
is permitted) into such loftiness as to elude all 
analysis. The musical taste that is cultivated dur- 
ing a vapid period is also vapid from the musico- 
literary viewpoint and no musical literary works of 
character are produced at such times. 

The exclusive culture of form is compulsory; it 
is never a voluntary tendency, and this applies to 
art as it does to music. There are periods during 
which form attained a quicker or accentuated recog- 
nition and this was due to the sudden realization of 
a broader perspective. In music this phenomenon 
is apparent in the late Mozart and the early Bee- 
thoven epoch and again immediately after Men- 
delssohn and Chopin and Schumann, before the 
entry of Wagner. The broadening of form in Wag- 
ner exercised a tremendous influence on all of the 
music of the future; the development of the chord 
of the ninth at once opened a wider vista for the 
handling of adaptable material. This is one of the 
substantial and enduring effects of Wagner’s ag- 
gressiveness, or as Disraeli would have called it, 
audacity. But there was healthy substance offered 
at the same time and the subsequent degeneracy 
was delayed because of it. Out of all the present 
insipidity a new element must necessarily arise and 
this will mean a musical renaissance. Music as 
toned, as heard, will never cease ; motion will never 
cease. Music is motion and gives little time for 
contemplating it. When I say music now I refer 
to it in its reproductive sense. But as literature 
(for music is literature with symbols that are even 
named after the letters in our alphabet), music 
comes directly under the comments as given above 
by Taylor in his remarkable and powerful elucida- 
tion. 


Schlesinger Music. 


The firm of R. & M. Lion & Co., of Paris, who 
are publishers and managers of concerts, gave their 
first popular concert of the works of modern and 
old composers on November 5 at the Salle des Ag- 
riculteurs, and selected for this purpose the works 
of Sebastian B. Schlesinger. The hall was filled 
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with a very intelligent and select audience, and | 
insert herewith the excellent notice published by the 
London Daily Mail the following morning: 

S. B. SCHLESINGER’S MUSIC. 


A new series of popular concerts in Paris was 
inaugurated at the Salle des Agriculteurs yester- 
day evening, when the programme was devoted to 
the works of Mr. Sebastian B. Schlesinger, the 
American composer, whose numerous vocal and in- 
strumental compositions are already well-known 
in two Bruch said, 


continents Max 


in referring to Mr. Schlesinger: “When melody 


recently 


sings in the heart, as it does in yours, it is well to 
what one feels and what one hears 
And Mr. Schlesinger may without ex- 
aggeration be called the Master of Melody 
Whether writing for voice, violin, cello, harp or 
piano, he always finds a natural and charming 
motif in which to express himself, and it is de- 


transcribe 
within,” 


lightful in these days of 


be able to enjoy the works of a “natural” modern 


post-impressionism to 


composer. 

Some well-known artists contributed to the suc- 
M. Bach- 
mann, a violinist of note, gave a powerful interpre- 


cess of yesterday evening’s programme. 


tation of an “Arrangement of Four Melodies,” re- 
markable for some beautiful cadenza passages. M 
Paulet, the well-known tenor, was at his best form 
in “Ave Maria,” “Toujours” and “Aubade,” the 
stately religious character of the first-named con- 
trasting with the joyful lover's song, and thus ex- 
emplifying the great versatility of the composer 
“Marche Nuptiale,” “Nocturne” and “Impromptu 
Caprice,” for pianoforte, were well rendered by M. 
Tecktonius. 

Miss Lily Laskine, a harpist, who has secured the 
Paris Conservatoire Premier Prix, played superbly 
a lovely little melody, “Feuille d’Album.” The so 
loist, who is slight in stature. showed herself the 
complete master of the great harp. 

The début of Miss Victoria Hopper, who has a 
coloratura voice and splendid power and precision, 
evoked warm enthusiasm among the audience, and 
she had to repeat “Dernier Adieu,” with flute obbli- 
gato by M. Hennebains 

Mme. Bella Alkins, whose fine singing and acting 
as “The Merry Widow” is still fresh in everyone’s 
memory, was heard to advantage in “L’Heure Ex- 
quise” and “Due bist wie eine Blume,” and “Lettre 
a Ninon” and “Rose de Mai” were feelingly inter- 
preted by Mme Nordmann, M. Cerdan, 
baritone, and M ‘cellist, were also keenly 


Irma 
Weiller 
appreciated. M. Charles Levadé accompanied beau- 

tifully. 

I reproduce herewith the program itself: 
PREMIERE PARTIE. 


1. M. Bachmann 

Arrangement sur 4 Mélodies Pour violon 
2. M. Paulet 

a Ave Maria Pour chant 


Pour chant 
Pour chant 


b Toujours 
c Aubade 

3. M. Tecktonius— 
a Nocturne 


Pour piano 
b Impromptu-Caprice Pour piano 
4. Mme. Nordmann— 
a Lettre 4 Ninon 
b Rose de Mai 
5. Mlle. Lily Laskine 
Feuille d’Album 
6. Mlle. Hopper— 
a Fleurit une Fleur 
b Dernier Adieu 


.Pour chant 
.Pour chant 


Pour harpe 


Pour chant 
t Pour chant 
Accompagnement de flate par M. Hennebains 
DEUXIEME PARTI 

1. M. Teckonius 
Marche nuptiale 
2. Mme. Alkins— 


a L’Heure exquise 


Pour piano 


Pour chant 
b Du bist wie eine Blume Pour chant 
Avec accompagnement de harp« 
c Trinklied, No. 1 
Bachmann— 
Réve d'Amour 
4. M. Cerdan 
a Dune Prison 


Pour chant 
3. M 
Pour violon 


Pour chant 
b O ma Charmante Pour chant 
Mile. Hopper— 
a Berce-moi Mére 
b Phil’s secret 
6. M. Weiller 
Pensée de Soir 


As the critic of the Daily Mail savs, Mr. Schles- 
inger is a melodist; he has that old fashioned idea 


wu 


Pour chant 
.Pour chant 


Pour violoncelle 





that music must contain melody, and no matter how 
old fashioned that idea may be, still melody must 
exist aS a paramount imfluence in music, even if it 
cannot be heard immediately, even if one must trace 
it, or even search for it; the search will not last 
long, when once it becomes a habit. 
the case of Mr. Schlesinger, the melody with him 


However, in 


is always the first law, and on the basis of a melody 
he constructs his song or piece, and some of his 
compositions or orchestral works, which are repro 
duced by orchestras in various parts of Europe 
As it is essentially a question of Mr. Schlesinger’s 
music, I leave the question of the participants with 
the Daily Mail notice above, and will add for Mr 
Schlesinger that for some years past, his songs pat 
ticularly, have been sung by artists in many of the 
leading concert halls with grateful resylts. 

Mr, Schlesinger sings himself and has made vocal 
study a matter of his own personal attention, and 
therefore he understands what the voice requires, 
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and the consequence is that his songs are singable 
I say singable songs in contradistinction to 
that, their 
value, are not written for the voice, or not written 
so that the voice can treat the songs as they should 


songs. 


those songs notwithstanding musical 


be treated for human expression. 

In America Mr. Schlesinger’s songs have been 
sung for many years and are constantly increasing 
in popularity. It is probable that during the season 
there will be another or several concerts devoted 


to Mr. Schlesinger’s compositions. 


RnRne 


Negotiations are pending already with seven or 
eight musical concert artists for the season of 1913 
14 in America and a number of contracts are now 
in course of exchange. And this tremendous ac 
tivity is exhibited at the very opening of this sea 
What will be the next step? Engagements 
for years ahead, probably. 


son. 
BLU MEN BERG 


Ir the Sunday concert craze continues, the musi 
critics ought to form a union and demand doubk 
pay for the day as is now done in the world of the 


Labor Unions. Last Sunday, November 17, all 
records for one day were broken in the number of 
concerts for Greater New York. The New York 
Philharmonic, with John McCormack as soloist, 


appeared in Carnegie Hall in the afternoon, while 
the New York Symphony played in Aeolian Hall 
with Edmond Clement as soloist. The Volpe Sym- 
phony played twice, at a theater in the afternoon, 
and at Aeolian Hall in the evening. The Friedberg 
weekly concert was given at the Place 
Theater. The Metropolitan Opera House at night 
had its first concert of the season, with Zimbalist, 
Rappold and Martin as the soloists, and Giorgio 
Polacco as conductor. The Welsh Glee Singers 
appeared in the morning of Sunday at Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, and in the evening gave a con 
cert in the ball room of the Hotel St. George, Brook- 
The Brooklyn Arion gave a concert Sunday 


Irving 


lyn. 


evening at the clubhouse of the society. In studios 


all over town there were musical “at homes.” There 


was music also, Sunday evening at Cooper Union, 


for the People’s Institute. 


BOSTON OPERA HOUSE CONCERTS. 
all” 


full justice be the slogan adopted at the Boston 


“Concerts for such certainly might with 
the series of Sunday orchestral 


Not In 


mecerts of 


Opera House for 
concerts planned for the coming season 


the history of music in Boston have c 





such artistic value been offered at the prices which 
begin 
Che prices are lower than 


the cours 


Director Russell announces for 
ning Sunday, December 1. 


have ever before obtained at the Opera House, rang- 


ing as they do from twenty-five cents to one dollar, 


and the quality of the musical offering, instead of 


} 


being weakened, has been decidedly strengthened 


Heretofore the programs have been largely mis 


cellaneous in character, and excerpts and frag 


ments from operatic works have _ constituted 


the principal material from which the lists were 


made This year, however, conductor Cap’et 
has outlined a complete series of program 

each of which shall possess some distinctive 
musical character. [here is to be purpose in 
the offering—-a certain school, a particular ten 


dency, or some strongly individualized composer 
in the musical world is to be represented on each 
occasion rhe operatic is to be largely eliminated, 
Save as it has representative value, and more com 
positions of a symphonic nature will be performed 
Thus the programs are to be Tent an art worth and 
a musical unity which heretofore have been lacking 


Having as he does at his disposal not only the ex 


cellent orchestra of the Opera House, but also the 
large chorus, M. 


horal 


Caplet will be able to present a 


number of c works, among which will be in 


cluded compositions rarely heard in smaller form 


Works for 


brought within the range of easy achievement, and 


' 


two, three or four solo voices are also 


will be given performance frequently for the first 


time in Boston lo many, however, one of th 


greatest attractions of the series will be the list of 


| 


soloists announced Not before in Boston, and 


rarely in any other city, have the artists who are to 
appear in these concerts been heard at prices rangt 
from twenty-five cents to a dollar At the open 
t will be Vanni Mar 
the 
Mary Garden will be heard in‘“The 
"of D 


the third, Ysaye, the violinist, will make 


ing 
ing concert the principal soloi 
coux, the eminent baritone of 
At the 
Blessed Damozel” and the “ 


opera company 
‘ cond 
Forgotten \u 


bussy. For 


his first appearance in Boston after an absence of 
several year Madame Tetrazzini will be the 
soloist at the fourth concert, and for the fifth Jol ! 
McCormack has been engaged, and, associated with 


Madame Gay and other soloists, will sing in Verdi’ 


vr later concerts Schumann-Heinl 


and Edi 


Requiem.” | 


Nordic a, Marcel 


ond Clement are some of 


the artists already announced. The program fo 
the first concert, December 1, will be devoted to 
music purely Russian in origin and character, and 
will comprise severa ympositions new to Boston 
among them being an extended excerpt from “Bori 
Godounow” of Moussorgsky; the symphonic poen 
Thamer,” of Balakireff; the march and dance 
from Borodine’s “Prince Igor”; “Le Trepak” and 
“The Song of Mephisto” from Moussorgsky’ 
“Songs and Dances of Death,” and the Rimsk 


Korsakoff “Spanish Caprice.” 


“Ninety-nine per cent. of the music teachers 
in the United States are totally incompetent to 
teach music.”—Statement of Doctor of Music 
Frank Damrosch in the New York Times of 
September 3, 1911. 


“What instrument does Doctor of Music 
Frank Damrosch teach—or does he teach sing- 
ing—and where are his pupils?”—Question pre 
pounded by The Musical Courier, September 
13, Igtt. 
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EISTEDDFODADL. 


When 
of his adventurous ships 
the island 


é ient Britons were famously fierce. 


which he 
turned 


ilk cin ol 


hores of Gaul he 


rld to that mysterious bat 


became historical the moment 

h foot upon her coasts some 

é es ago [he inhabitants he found 
é Aryan stock he had but re 

n Ga He tells of the Druids and 

( power, not only as priests, but as 

| Czesar withdrew from the island 

ith a flotilla of eight hundred ves 


vain to Britain in the next 


i ns1 irne i 
de it a Kkoman province for tout 

‘ 1 > j 

was not complete, however, until 


shaken the con 
e in the invincible power of their 


iwh the RR 


ered the Druids and 


ymans first brought civ 


Briton and laid the foun 


to the ivages of 


at laws, they never succeeded in 


uage on the inhabitants of 


did on the peoples of Franc and 


the decaying power of Rome 


Britain than the Teutons from 


Eurot nvaded the island and made it 


landing of Hengist and 





ees 
AVY 


ai 


Ny 


WY 





HE ARCHDRUID STANDING ON LOGAN STON} 


Horsa is the second great epoch in the history of 
The arrival of St. Augustine, whose in- 
fluence changed the religion of Britain from Teu- 
tonic to Latinized Christianity, marks another stage 
of development. 

Then came William the Conquerer with his Nor- 
man aristocracy and laws to carry on the further 
progress of the English in the arts of war and com- 


Iengland. 


merce, 
The landing of William III and the revolution 
of 1688 marks the fifth great epoch in the history 
‘f British liberties. 
Among the mountains of the western part of the 


however, a remnant of the original Celtic 
uninfluenced by 


island, 
ancient Britons remained, almost 
the extraordinary military and political changes 
that make the history of England like a romance. 
These original ancient Britons are the Welsh. 
rhey exist today as a highly civilized and educated 
part of the British Isles. But their language, which 
many of them speak in addition to the English 
has nothing in common with the worldwide 
language of England, which is a development of 
that composite dialect resulting from the Norman 
French lord and his Saxon chur! trying to converse 


tongue, 


together. 

The conquest of Wales by the English did not 
result in the extermination of the Welsh language, 
although the survival of that ancient tongue, like 
the revival of ancient Irish and Scotch, is now only 





CROWNED BARD ON THE PLATFORM 
BARD CADVAN. 


(1:1) THE 
INVES TING THE 


a matter of sentiment and can serve no social or 
commercial gain. 

Edward I of England, in the days of Dante, put 
to death the Welsh bards, whose national songs 
served only to stir up the people against their 
Anglo-Saxon rulers. 

The Welsh Eisteddfod—tliterally, “a sitting of 
learned men”—is a ceremony of considerable an- 
tiquity, for we read of King Cadwaladr presiding 
at one of these literary and musical gatherings in 
the seventh century. After the suppression of the 
bards in the reign of Edward I we have little record 
of Welsh musical festivals for many years. 

Eisteddfodau are mentioned in the times of Ed- 
ward IV. The house of Tudor, however, did much 
to restore what the Plantagenets had ruined. In the 
reigns of Henry VII, Henry VIII and the mighty 
Elizabeth, the ancient festivals were revived by the 
Welsh to encourage the development of the music 
and poetry of Wales. We read of notable Eistedd- 
fodau in 1450, 1523, 1567, 1681, 1771, 1819 and at 
later dates. The festivals now have little national 
significance beyond turning the attention of modern 
Welshmen to the music of old Wales and in fur- 
nishing a quaint and picturesque entertainment to 
an audience that is British in the modern compre- 
hensive sense of the word. 

One has only to look at the accompanying 
tographs of a recent Eisteddfod in Wales to see that 
Welsh 


pho- 


the modern hats, trousers and shoes of the 
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(3) HARP PLAYING COMPETITION AND THE SILVER CUP TO BE AWARDED. 
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bards of today would have amazed the ancient deni- 
zens of Britain who lived in caves like the beasts 
of the forests with wives in common and with no 
connubial distinctions between parents and children, 
sisters and brothers. 

The prehistoric temple of the Druids, though in 
ruins, still stands on the deserted Salisbury Plains 
Its ancient name is lost. We know it only by the 
Saxon “Stonehenge.” The visitor today explores 
its walls and crevices and stands on the mossy altar 
stone, which many a time in ancient days was red 
and reeking with the blood of human sacrifices. The 
Eisteddfod is likewise but a mossy ruin of the an 
cient ceremonies of the bards. 

The gentlemanly archdruid of our times inspires 
no awe. He does not pretend to control the heal 
ing art or claim the right to put to death. The 
mistletoe from the sacred oak is now an ornament 
and an excuse for kissing a pretty girl in the Christ 
mas holidays. The mythical might of the serpent’s 
egg has been forgotten by the young men of mod 
ern Britain, who go to school and study the unto 
mantic sciences. If the Eisteddfodau can foster the 
spirit of Welsh music, however, and keep alive the 
sentiment that created such airs as the lovely “All 
Through the Night,” we will shut our eyes to the 
absurdity of business men from London, lawyers 
from Bristol, and doctors from Holyhead rushing 
by express trains to Wrexford, putting on big night 
dresses and bath robes and calling themselves bards 
and Druids. 





——¢ 


Ir remains to be said of “The Cricket on the 
Hearth,” the premiere of which took place in Puila 
delphia a fortnight ago, that it is built musically 
by Goldmark very much along the lines followed 
in “Haensel and Gretel” and ““K6énigskinder.” The 
composer of “The Queen of Sheba” and the “Sa 
kuntala” overture made his endeavor purely lyrical 
in tonal illustration of Dickens’ tale, which, as 
adapted into libretto form, has no dramatic force 
whatsoever and makes no attempt at stirring climax 
in the grand opera sense. Goldmark’s music, there- 
fore, fits thoroughly the style of his literary sub 
ject matter, by emphasizing appropriately the gentle 
appeal of the story in its poetical, romantic and 
lightly fantastic phases. From the sprightly over- 
ture to the affecting epilogue of “The Cricket on 
the Hearth,” Goldmark’s score is one continuous 
flow of charming and gracious melodic writing, 
fluent and idiomatic in the singing parts, and re- 
fined, sparkling, and polished as to orchestration. 
Often one is reminded of Massenet in Goldmark’s 
delicacy of phrase and finish of construction. The 
sentiment and simplicity of “The Cricket on the 
Hearth” constitute its chief appeal and will find 
sympathy from those music lovers who recognize 
the existence of a frankly lyrical school of opera 
and are content to accepts its examples at intervals 
as an artistic contrast to the prodigious Wagnerian 
pieces, the vocal brilliancies of the older Italian 
school, and the often brutal realism of the ultra- 
moderns from Mascagni to Strauss. Much good 
singing was done at “The Cricket on the Hearth” 
premiere, Riccardo Martin putting warmth and tonal 
perfection into his voice production, Henri Scctt, 
as always, rounding his sonorous phrases with fine 
art, Mabel Riegelmann surprising her hearers with 
her purity of tonal emission and extreme clarity of 
diction, and Helen Stanley introducing herself as 
a newcomer of marked accomplishments and even 
greater promise. 

—_—_o—_—— 

At the Waldorf-Astoria last night (November 
19), the New York Philharmonic Society inaugu- 
rated its plan of tendering two private concerts dur- 
ing the winter to its “Annual Members.” There 


are over one thousand who have agreed to pay sub- 
stantial dues each year, thus enabling the Philhar- 
monic to comply with the now familiar stipulation 


The 


in the generous bequest of Joseph Pulitzer. 


soloist was Frances Alda. Tickets for the concerts 
in question are not available for the general public. 


XS) 


SCHISM IN ORGANISTS’ RANKS. 


The following notice sent broadcast from the 
headquarters of the National Association of Or- 
ganists in New York has at length brought to light 
much of the disaffection threatening to disrupt that 
body and is herewith reproduced in full: 
that Nicholas De 
nor 








“This is to notify you 
Vore is no longer an officer of the association, 
does the paper, the Musical World, any longer 
represent the association. All remittances or other 
communications should be addressed to the regu 
larly elected secretary, Walter N. Waters, 311 West 
Ninety-fourth street, New York. The National 
Executive Committee is now negotiating for a paper 
to represent the association.” 

into evi 
York, 
where he resided when elected secretary-treasuret 
of the National Association of Organists, to Cl 
cago. As editor of the Musical World, then the 
official organ of the association, the gentleman felt 
that the Western affiliation in addition to the East 
ern would undoubtedly prove oi far greater pecu 
niary advantage and therefore refused to give up 
the office when requested by the Board of Direc 


The aforementioned disaffection came 
dence when Mr. De Vore moved from New 


tors during the convention held in Ocean Grove 
last August. The reason for demanding Mr. De 
Vore’s resignation at that time was that the Na 
tional Association of Organists being more largely 
an Eastern body, wished to have their represen 
tative office in New York City, rather than in the 
West. 

During the business meeting of the Convention, 
a full report of which was given in THe Musica! 
COURIER, issue of August 14, the newly elected 
body of officers, which included Dr. J. Christopher 
Marks, president, Clarence Eddy and Homer N 
Bartlett, vice-presidents, Walter N. Waters, se 
retary, and Chester H. 
manded a financial statement, together with all the 
books and files pertaining to the office. This Mr. 
De Vore promised to turn over to the associa 
tion by September 1, but 
after repeated attempts on the part of the oth 
accounting irom him. 


Beebe, treasurer, de 


failed to do, even 


cers to secure some 
Meanwhile a new association has been incorporated 
with the former official organ, of the National As 
sociation of Organisis, as mouthpiece, which calls 
itself National Organists of 
America. Legal steps have therefore been taken 
by officers of the original body to bring about an 
accounting from its former secretary-treasurer and 


the Association of 


at the same time to give publicity to the real facts, 
which have been suppressed thus far in the hope 
that Mr. De Vore would come to an understanding 
with his former associates without legal interven 
tion. 
more 

Ir is feared that the war between Turkey and 
the Balkan States may have made unpleasant com 
plications for Isabel Kennedy, an American pianist 
who is teaching in Constantinople. Miss Kenney 
spent last year in Berlin studying piano with How 
ard Wells, and was engaged for the piano depart 
ment of the American College for Girls at Con 
stantinople, where she entered upon her duties in 
September. the declaration of war, her 
friends have been anxious for her safety, as the 
college is located in Skutari, and one of the te'e 


Since 


grams from Vienna told of the besieging of that 
city. The college has often served as a place of 
refuge in troublous times. Mr. Wells has had no 
word from Miss Kennedy, but expects to be able 
to reassure her friends of her safety very soon, now 
that the hostilities seem to be near their end. 
saijasnsdalonnotoe 

Ir must always be remembered that the revenue 

from grand opera, which is received in the United 
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States, that is, the which is taken in for 
grand opera in the United States, to the extent of 


at least seventy-five 


money 


per cent. goes to foreigners and 
foreign institutions. The profits have been very 
small, when there have been any, entirely too small 
for the risk, and the losses must be made up in 
\merica; but the actual cash money received is to 


the extent of at least three-quarters dispersed 


among European individuals and institutions for 
scenery, models, costumes, musical material in the 
way of printed music, performing rights, copy- 
rights, salaries, agents, commissions, traveling. If 
such were not the case, if grand opera were an 
would all re 
still less; im 


\merican institution, and the mone) 


main at home, its patronage would be 
tact, if it were in the English language there would 
be no patronage, as the history of the last hundred 
All this 


years of grand opera in America proves. 


must be remembered 


AMERICA AND ITS MUSIC. 


We are in receipt of the attached letter 


N 

To The Musical Courier 
In Arnold Bennett's article in Harper's Magazine (Sep 
tember, 1912) called “Your United States,” he justly re 


marks ‘The sole test of a musical public is that it should 
¢ capable of self-supy mean that it would produce 
a school of creative and executive artists of its own, 
whom it likes well enough to idolize and to enrich, and 
whom the rest of the world will respect This is a test 
which can be safely applied to Germany, Russia, Italy and 
brance And in certain other arts it is a test which can 
x applied to Anglo-Saxondom, but not in music In 
America and England music is still mainly a sportive 
habit.’ Also in his articlh Harper's, October, 1912 

Your United States \rnold Bennett writes But | 
perceive in them (the Americans) no more national sig 
nificance than I perceive in the endowment splendid 
orchestras to play foreign music under foreign nduc 
tors, or in the fashionable crowding of classical concerts 
Indeed, it was a somewhat melancholy experience to spend 
hours in a private palace crammed with artistic loveliness 
that was apparently beloved and understood, and to hear 
not one single word dis« losing the slightest interest im 


modern American art musi 


If this all be true, it were time for the American to 
change, for I contend we have art here, in all branches 
and further neglect of the same were an unpardonabk 


injustice, though we never can hope to establish an Ameri 


can musical art until it is done through the medium of 
English, and the vernacular is sung in all branches of 


vocal art—a system that has proved itself successful in all 


music making countries kc. E. Freee 
12 b 
\rnold Bennett and our correspondent are only 


partially right, for the salvation of American musi 
! 


cal art does not depend entirely upon singing songs 


and opera texts in English. Symphonic music and 


chamber music are the essentials to b developed as 


! 


a tundamental basis for true art love and ari under 


standing in tonal matters, and as a starting point, 
the that 


not whether 


it does matter music of 
kind is foreign or American, so long as it is good 
\s fast as our native symphonic compositions are 
of suthcient importance to be heard, they appear on 
concert programs, but it is not the fault of the con 
ductors that such 
yond the 


mand 


performances do net get far be- 


premiere stage. The public does not de 


repetitions and therefore gets none. As to 


the question of the permanent worth of such works, 
that is another issue 
kurope accepts our American opera singers, but 
\merican operas and symphonic composi 
tions. Can it be possible that they are 


there \t 


not good 
the 


American « omposer «does 


performance least in 


realm of short songs, the 


not fare badly in his own country Hardly any 


ong recital nowadays in America fails to includ 


im its program numbers by sons and daughters ol 


our soil 
_ 2 
EVERY city seems always to be in need of a 
cert hall smaller than the largest or | larget 


than the smailest. 
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DR. KUNWALD'S CINCINNATI DEBUT 


One of the pleasurable duties of the present re 
viewer is to travel about the country from time to 
time in order to hear the large orchestras of our 
land and keep in touch with their programs and 
their performances He has been impressed on all 

h visits with the excellence of the playing and 

e high standard of the selections heard, and as his 
previous musical experience included many years 
pent in Europe, involving close contact with the 


tonal life of most of the large and small cities there, 


tg the conclusion that, while America 


ne nas coivne 


has actually only a few orchestras of symphonic 


ve and proportion, their general average of qual 
performance outranks that of the Old World. 
It is not the purpose of this report to seek and set 


forth in detail the reasons for such superiority, 


close to hand though they may lie, but in a general 
vay it might be said that we demand well nigh per- 


fection orchestras, while in many Euro 


rom our 
ities outside of the capitals a merely com- 
ortable degree of pr fic iency is accepted and re 


more or less inevitable under the circum 


- these circumstances including the poor fees 
of the conductors and players, which finally send 
the best of them across the ocean to the land where 

il ability is assayed and paid for by its inhab 


' ' 
at gold value. 


Ph 


demands the 


\merican expends more for his music, but 
those of our cities 
the 


is allowed to interfere with 


best, and in 


vhich maintain symphony orchestras cost of 


ch ent rprises neve! 


e quality of the playing material desired and se 


In many European localities symphonic or 


inizations consist of opeva orchestras, which give 


few concerts on nights when they are not accom- 


! } 
i 


panying the singers, and in some cities of respecta 


ble ize the local symphony orchestras—often mu- 


nicipally supported—are military bands augmented 


for their symphony series by string players picked 
ip from the theater orchestras and commandeered 


from the conservatories. 


. 1 
YO ch 


haphazard methods mark the conduct 


ymphony orchestras in those American cities 


ich endow them liberally enough to secure first 
, and this fact was borne in upon the 


ent chronicler very forcibly when he journeyed 
estward last week for the purpose of attending 
the first concerts of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra under its new conductor, Dr. Ernst Kun- 


Berlin Philharmonic 
Arthur Nikisch. 


1] 7 a 7 1 
wald, late leader of all the 


cept those directed by 


\\ such activity means is best understood by the 
ination that the Berlin Philharmonic gives 
ree regular concerts in Berlin each week for at 
forty weeks in the year, ten or twelve pairs of 
ikisch concerts on alternate Sundays and Mon- 
in Berlin, a shorter Nikisch series in several 
ities near Berlin, assists at the concerts of soloists 
é er it is not otherwise engaged, and, until a 
ear or two ago, supplemented its tremendous ac 
n Germany with a season at Scheveningen, 
lland’s famous watering place, where daily con 
( n during the entire summer. Prac 
the whole literature of music re- 
the repertory of the Berlin Phil- 
ts leader, and together they had a 
wider experience and did more actual playing every 
year with the same unchanged personnel and under 
e same conductor than any other symphonic or- 


ition in the world. The real permanent or- 


chestra, m all the term, was and is the 


sernses Ol 


Berlin Philharmonic 


Last Friday aftern and Satur- 


day evening, November 16, marked the opening of 


on, November 15, 


the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra season at the 


= 


merv Auditorium, and brought also the eagerly ex- 


ected debut of Dr. Kunwald, in a program embrac- 
Preludes,” Beethoven's ‘‘Coriola- 


io Liszt's “Les 


| 


nus” overture, the prelude and “Liebestod” from 
“Tristan and Isolde” and Beethoven's “Eroica” sym- 
phony, selections of a mettle to test a conductor and 
orchestra thoroughly in virtuosity, and in romantic 
and classical tendencies. The order of arrange- 
ment was unconventional. Not one conductor in 
ten would have opened his program with “Les Pre- 
ludes,” in spite of the name of that composition. 
Musicians who understood the point liked Kun- 
wald for his independence and his courage. 

He gave a vivid and plastic reading of the work, 
emphasizing and contrasting effectively its tender 
and its heroic episodes, without at any time losing 
sight of the poetical groundwork which Liszt laid 
down for the work when he affixed the familiar 
LLamartine motto to the title page of his composi- 
Kunwald had no sensational nuances to pro- 
mulgate, and no calculated effects to offer for the 
purpose of diverting attention from the opus to the 


tion. 














DR. ERNST KUNWALD 


conductor. He played the “Preludes” as we are 
accustomed to hear it played by leaders who love 
and reverence the scores of the great composers, 
and are content to act as interpreters rather than 
as discoverers of beauties hidden to every one else 
but themselves. There are no secrets in the works 
of the masters, which represent literally open books 
to any one who knows how to read musical symbols, 
and conductors are Brahmins only in the sense that 
they devote themselves to the study of the Great 
Symbols with more assiduity than the mere music 
lover, and represent the medium through which 
they are passed on to the world at large. 

Such a spirit actuated Kunwald also in his fine 
fibred and lofty reading of the “Coriolanus,” whose 
granitic fortissimos were free from blatancy and 
whose tender sentiment had manly strength as its 
basis. Here, too, the new conductor had no bag of 
tricks to draw from, and contented himself with 
illustrating analytically and synthetically the splen- 
did contour of the work, and blending into a cohe- 
sive, organic and yet transparent whole the separate 
thematic and factural elements which form its con- 
tent and construction. If Kunwald had done noth- 
ing else at his Cincinnati concerts but the “Cori- 
olanus,” his artistic standing would have been as- 
sured there and then. 

But he did do other things and he did them sur- 
passingly and climacterically. A crescendo in 
achievement was marked by the “Tristan” music, 
delivered with all the emotional stress and uplift- 
ment which those glowing pages demand, without 


at any time allowing impetuosity to mar the rhythm 
or to impede the broad sweep of the general me- 
lodic and musical outline. Particularly moving 
were the final measures after the great climax. 
Their pathos showed Kunwald to be an adept in 
lamentory musical declamation of that kind, an esti- 
mate fully confirmed in the funeral march of the 
“Eroica.” That movement, because of its length 
and its unrelieved mournful character, represents 
one of the most difficult interpretations in the reper- 
tory of any leader, and sincerity, deep feeling and 
strong power of tonal characterization are necessary 
to bring home to the hearer the tragic intensity of 
such music of death, outrivaled in gloomy grandeur 
only by the Siegfried funeral strains in “Gotter- 
cammerung.” 

Also the other sections of the “Eroica” showed 
Kunwald in splendid command of all those resources 
whose sum total make up the ideal Beethoven con- 
ductor, for his use of color was discreet, his tempi 
never did violence to traditions securely established, 
and his dynamic and tonal proportions were as 
artistic and well tempered as could be conceived. 
The first movement buoyed its hearers through the 
force and healthiness of its conception, the scherzo 
had the typical Beethoven humor, rollicking and 
robustious, and the true spirit of poetry imbued the 
gracious finale, all told the most ingratiating sym- 
phonic movement ever penned by prolific Ludwig. 

Kunwald’s importance as a director is augmented 
by the fact that when he faced the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra, only a couple of weeks ago, he found an or- 
chestra routined and of high quality, it is true, but 
reassembled after more than six months of dis- 
persal and, in many individual cases, of musical in- 
activity. In the short time left him before last 
week's concerts, Kunwald’s vast experience stood 
him in good stead, for without experiment or cir- 
cumlocution he put his tried formulas into applica- 
tion and achieved the desired results with almost 
magical speed, as his players attested to the writer of 
these lines, They recognized in him an authority 
steering straight for the goal which they knew to 
be the right one, and they followed, not only un- 
hesitatingly, but also eagerly. Their playing at last 
week's concerts left little to be desired. In the “Pre- 
ludes,” the romantic string passages, the delicate 
woodwind tracery, and the pompous brass episodes, 
all showed in exceptionally finished reproduction. 
The cellos distinguished themselves especially in the 
“Coriolanus.” The violins and horns scored their 
individual triumphs in “Tristan” (in fact, all its 
complex inner voices were brought out in splendid 
virtuosity by the entire orchestra) and in the varia- 
tions of the “Eroica.” The men gave of their best 
throughout the performances and were en rapport 
with their music and their conductor. 

Cincinnati applauded its new director to the echo, 
and gave him cheer and inspiration by crowding the 
house at both concerts. Opinions gathered from in- 
dividual musicians and cultured dilettanti are unani- 
mous in praise of Kunwald. His “unaffectedness of 
manner,” his “directness and moderation in ges- 
ture,” his “freedom from any suspicion of senti- 
mentality, as well as of pedantry,” his “poise and 
confidence,” and his “undeniable knowledge and 
authority,” are some of the phrases remembered by 
this recorder in the replies given him as to what the 
persons questioned liked in Dr. Ernst Kunwald. 
Cincinnati has taken him warmly to its heart ; of that 
there is no question. 

The Cincinnati papers were unanimous in praise 
of the new conductor. All of them mentioned the 
crowded houses at the two concerts, and the ex- 
ceptional enthusiasm aroused by the leader and the 
playing of his orchestra. In the way of musical 
comment, the Commercial Tribune says that “taken 
as a whole, it was a great band of able, sympathetic 
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and adaptable musicians that responded with true- 
ness to every indication of their new leader; and it 
was the unanimous judgment that the encomiums 
with which Dr. Kunwald has been heralded had not 
been fulsome flattery, but, on the other hand, that 
they had been entirely merited.” The Commer- 
cial Tribune also points out “the very remarkable 
degree of technical finish displayed by the orchestra. 
Its tone volume revealed fine quality and strength, 
and every part was well balanced. There was fine 
precision in attack and response to the baton was 
instantaneous and pliable.” Kunwald’s baton, one 
reads, “is wielded with quiet simplicity, without the 
wild gesticulations that many seem to think mark 
the ideal conductor. His spirit directs every move, 
His manner is 
He 


program making, the one 


and there is no sign of the automatic. 
most gracious and utterly devoid of affectation. 
is clever in the art of 
selected yesterday displaying the orchestra to its 
best advantage.” Furthermore, of the Beethoven 
symphony, this estimate appeared: 

It gave Dr. Kunwald latitude to display his musician- 
ship, his experience, his strength, his leadership ard his 
In his reading of that he made 
Instinctively im- 


capability with musicians 
a profound impression on the audience 
pressive, as a man of high and lofty purpose and with an 


intense power of concentration, and one who projects his 


ideas, seemingly without to his men, he gave a 


efiort, 
most noteworthy rendering There was every nicety and 


great elasticity in the treatment of the detail, and a greater 


display of sense of the proportion, the contrasts and the 


euphony has seldom been seen His emphasis was sig 


nificant and rhetorical. The entire symphony was wonder- 


fully done, exhibiting splendid interpretative power. It 


was lucid and eloquent and illuminative. Throughout the 


unced rec 


new leader 


entire concert there was a pron gmition of a 


master hand in the person of the 

No less warm than the Commercial Tribune is the 
Post in its praises. It says of Kunwald and the 
Kunwald readings: 


He directs entirely without mannerisms, and in so mas 


terful a manner as to leave no doubt of his profound 
scholarship and ability to control his forces. The fact 
that he directed the entire program without a score was 


additional proof of his excellent qualifications. Of his 


characteristics the most important and one which most 


deeply impresses is that Dr. Kunwald directs not as one 
who sees the composition as so many subjects and counter 
subjects, but as a splendid structure, a which 
Che 
which each conductor puts much 
Dr. Kunwald 


embodying some distinctive touches, which contributed to 


picture ot 


Liszt number is one into 
f his 


mn being intensely dramatic and 


he reveals to his hearers 
own individvality, 
s interpretati 
the beauty of the composition In his reading of the 
“Coriolanus” he announced himself at once as one who 
understands the classics, and who may be depended upon 
to give them a sane interpretation, with no over-senti 
mentalization, but always revealing the simple beauty of 
theme and form, which truly classic conceptions demand 
of his versatility could be given 
“Vorspiel und 


No better demonstration 
than his impassioned performance of the 
Liebestod.” 

Cincinnati's Enquirer separates Kunwald and his 
music. Of the former there is the following to re- 
port: 

First and toren t one 


s impressed with the sincerity 


of the mat He does not find it necessary to resort to 


vaudeville stunts to gain the acclaim of the crowd. He is 


content to perform his mission with as little exterior 
manifestation as possible and with every effort to make 
t the part Second, 


himself a part of the performance—1 
there is a feeling of security, positive and immediate, that 
the man knows his business, that his experience has been 


so extensive as to include practically every phase of or- 


conducting and that he is long past the experi- 
The 


formance yesterday from memory, 


chestral 


mental stage fact that he conducted the entire per- 


indicating exactly what 


he wanted with a precision that was remarkable, is a 


proof of his thorough knowledge of the scores 
There was never a hesitation, never a waver. There 
was always that aplomb which comes only with long and 
arduous service and extensive experience. Third, one is 


yf the man which 
beat 
One need 


impressed with the tremendous vitality 
finds its I 
in the healthy enthusiasm of his 


y 
expression in the sharp rhythm of his and 
nducting 
lity or sighing femininity 


st military beat denotes 


have no fear of sickly sentimenta 
in his readings. His 
the strong arm of a man who is 


virile, alm 
withal sensitively poetic 
Of the actual musical performances of Kunwald, 
the Enquirer thinks: 
The “Preludes” of Liszt, which supplied so brilliant an 
opening of the season, were given with an absolute balance 


and with a complete grasp of the composition as a whole. 
At once this important fact was made apparent. Dr. 
Kanwald understands the big line of the work he under- 


takes and never loses sight of it. All incidental features 


are made to serve that end. So, when under the master 


hand of a conductor like Kunwald each theme, each phrase, 


each figure, each delicate shade are given their 
& ~ 


purpose of 


proper 


exposition, it is not for the executing these 


things for their own sake solely, but for the sake of mak 
he composer 


Kunwald 


seeks to give 


ing them unite to complete the tonal picture t 
Sy this process, therefore, 


creator! He 


has sought to paint 
becomes an interpreter, not a 
what the composer has sought to convey, not what he, as 
the conductor, would please to do by means of the com 
poser’s work 

The “Coriolan” overture of Beethoven was a sharp con 
trast to the “Preludes,” and equally sharp was the « 


Kunwald 


dignified treatment, and 


classical, h nest and 


The 


The symphony revealed the con 


supplied It required a 


such it received same may 


be said of the “Eroica.” 


ductor at his best The manner in which he lifted the 


final movement to almost as interesting a plane as those 


which had gone before gave a new meaning to that part 


symphony The wonderful andante of this move 


ment was again a work of purest and noblest beauty He 


little slower 


s 


] movement a than most con 
! 


e second movement a little faster The 


first movement was a the rough exposition of its 


classic purpose rhe “Prelude and 


along lines of pure 
Liebestod example of orchestral color 
ing. Each phrase, each bit of decoration and each intri 


cate color of the inspiring picture was beautifully realized 


Enthusiastic, too, are the comments of the Times- 


Star: 


Dr. Kunwald is a spirited figure, whose photographs do 
n scant tice iH ! pright and vig i 
manner of directing his band, he is martial. With a very 
bvious sense of restraint, Dr. Kunwald prevents himself 


from indulging in the exaggerations of temperamental con 


ductors His pose is al t one of rigidity, but the arms 
swing freely in terse, brisk gestures. There is dignity and 
command in every movement The new conductor is evi 
dently one of those who will produce effects, not through 
sweet sentimentality of luscious sounds, but through th 

intellectua ind | gical processes { devel pment The 
opening number, Liszt's “Preludes,” was noted for this 
restraint, aS was the W wnerian Tristan and | ce 


liebestod Chere was no attempt at 
at poignant emotional displays. We are to have it musi 
ally and not romantically With the No. 3 


Beethoven there wa dist 


raging pass! mn nor 


ymphony 


netness of thematic announce 
ments, and brilliancy, style and discernment were the domi 


nating note of that brief introduction, which made the 
opening Friday afternoon concert of the present season 
red-letter day for music lovers. Dr. Kunwald is one 


whom all agree to ad 


Imire and on whose established repu 
tation tactional elements which exist in every music-lov 
ing city may unite in applauding 

—_——__————__ 


Ir was mentioned last week by Tue Musica 
Courier that Charpentier was elected to the Pari 


“Institute of the Immortals” by members who are 


not musicians, and that the musical members 
of the august body actually refused to pre- 
sent Charpentier’s mame. The musicians who 
refused to propose the name of the most 


French of French composers Saint-Saéns, 
Dubois, Paladilhe, Fauré and Widor. In fairness 
it must be added that two of them voted for Char 


pentier, but which two of the five our Paris corre 


were: 


spondent is unable to report. The following names 


George Hué, Ch 


Maréchal, Andre Messager 
Of the five, only one, Pierné, can 


were presented for candidature 
Lefebvre, Henri and 
Gabriel Pierné 
have any claim at all to real greatness as a musi- 


cian. The “Immortal” Institute, like all such elec- 
somewhat ridiculous and makes it 
Fortunately for 


its fair name, the other members took matters in 


tive bodies, is 


self more so by this sort of action. 


hand and did the right thing in spite of the musi- 
cians, 
—— Se 


Besipes having 
just as Sydney, N. 


the biggest organ in the wor!d, 
S. Wales, has it and in Switzer 
land and Freiburg and Breisach and Baden have it, 
Hamburg, after twenty-eight years, had Buckner’s 
quintet recently. Hausegger recently also produced 
first 
time there, Reger’s “Concert Overture in Old Style,” 


at the Hamburg Philharmonic concerts, for the 


Reger conducting, and Wartershausen’s “Colonel 


Chabert” was received with applause in the same 
steamship city under the direction of Szendrei, who 
is probably better known there than here, although 
he has conducted in this country and would have 
been the leader of “Rosenkavalier” in America had 
Whitney, 


the tour of that opera, as planned by F. ( 


come to realizatron. 


ART AND COMMERCE IN ALLIANCE. 


HoLyoKe, a mill town in Western Massachuseits, 


numbering about 58,000 in population, has suthcient 
a course of concerts given by 


art incentive to Start 


musical financed by 


I ide, 


the appended excerpts tron 


the highest class attractions, 
Board of 


its own with the result as shown by 


a Holyoke paper: 


Holyoke’s first Board of Trade concert and the first 
appearance f the Philharmonic Society f New York 
was an event last night that Holyoke will long remem 
ber, both for its musical joy and its civic importance \ 


Hall—there were 


reat audience practically filled the City 

a few seats in the rear of the gallery and in the very front 
of the house And it was such an audience as inspired the 
rchestra to its best work, appreciative and enthusiasts 
It paid to Conductor Stransky and his men as mice a com 
pliment as it | y remaiming seat after the closing 
number and chee g and cheering Not a person rred 
i n his seat until tl rchestra got up leave the re 
Lhe | ard f Trade 1 well i irranging its cert 
course to start off with one of the finest musical organiza 
tions in America. Many people prefer the Philharmonk 
all ther tras ecaus¢ t has a high spirit and 

a quality of figures in its inter] tation Twice Gustav 
Mahler brought the orchestra to Springfield within a few 
years. Indeed next to the best public appearance that 
Gustav Mahler ever made before his physical collapse was 
in Springfield, where he exerted his best efforts to make 
the orchestra play up to its best against the depr« n of 
an audience of less than 300 and at that a big share of the 
audience was from Holyoke. It should be understood that 
the great and enthusiastic audience f last night was the 
result of a steady growth in study and appreciation of 
music in Holyoke, linked as it with Mount lyoke 
College, has developed the qualities that make a musical 
center The church music and organ music in Holyoke 
is remarkably fine and the Holyoke Music Club has plowed 





the ground with a careful and intelligently persistent work 
n bringing musical artists to the city and in arranging 
very excellent concert by its own talent his has made 
1 background for the purely musical interest aroused in 
the city and it only needed some such civic verment as 
that directed by the Board of Trade to give Holyoke a 

neert course for this season that starts off finely su 
ported that alrea the plans can be drafted for a five 
years course [hat such a course is likely to be based on 
at least one annual concert by the New York Philharmonic 
Society seems assured after last night People in the 
audience approached the committee and asked that the 

hestra be engaged for next year at once 

[he next concert in the urse will bring Alma Gluck 
t Holyok ng at High Sch 1 Hall, December 
Last night's audience included a group of 300 Mount Hol 

ke College girls and a good many music lovers fr 
the ne ghi ring “W : 

Apt irent! H oke, moved b 1 well directed 

v1 pride cect I ved the problem ol 
local art a incement, thi wh the dignified finan 
‘ re esentation of it board f Trade, which 


gitimate supporter of mun ipal ad 


vancement in all communities of insufficient size to 


pay through individual subscriptions for such musi 


Even granting a_ sufficient 


amount of wealth pro rata in larger communities, 
if the 
solid business interests as represented by the Board 
of Trade, should 


W ile pre ad 


| significance 


seriously take up the matter of 


art advancen nt, as they do commercial* progress 

By the me token, too, when a town thus places 
itself on the isical map through such signal rep 
resentation of its art spirit as was shown by Hol 


yoke, the commercial aspect is also the gainer 


through that legitimate publicity which is the bes 
possible impetus to the welfare of anv 


communit 





— — 

PEACEFULLY, “The Dove of Peace” collapsed a 
the Broadway Theater last Saturday evenir iftes 
having fluttered in town for exactly thirteen days 
It is announced that the work will not tour at 
present. 
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in the 


) maintain a place 


! ur conce 

are few and far between since the time, of the 
Brahms works in that form. Of those accepted 

d one can recall off hand only the Grieg, Rubin- 
\int-Saéns, Tschaikowsky, Scharwenka, Rachmani 
MacDowell concertos, even remembering that 
excellent works als Martucci and Sgambati 

f th reverence by all pianists—but hardly ever 
rm y them Arensky, and other Russians, and 
Swede. have contributed serious con 

the piano literature, but without seeming to win 
lace. Kaun’s concerto is a fine work, but too 
classed in the list of neglected works. Hinton’s 
far been performed chiefly by his wife, 
Goodson, but ‘it deserves more than family 
mil Paur and Mackenzie are other concerto 

4 e fia not et tested decisively Mas 
ierné, Mandl, Poldini, never were in the widely 
la Novacek and hi Eroico” concerto had a 
hen Busoni played it at a Berlin 

ienry Iden Huss performs his own 

hen | wishes it to be heard Of the 

ipose, the same thing may be said There 

i (with hi Choral” concerto), Stavenhagen, 
lof i utchesor Paderewski, Grinfeld, 
wuer, d'Albert, Pugno, and lastly, William 

re FF 

‘ | mention Becker last is because I heard 
ert nly the other day to be exact, 

afte t vember 12, at Aeolian Hall, assisted 
York nphony Orchestra—and as in the case 
ther pianist-composers, Becker was the soloist in 
| a fine, musicianly piece of writing, 

iried in the construction and contents of its 
ments to keep both the player and the hearers 
Becket idently started his work with the 

lea in mind that he was composing not a symphony 
ind orchestra, but a solo presentation for the 
ith the rest of the instrumental family em 
ackground, filling and accompaniment, Having 

s determination not to subordinate the pianist into 
ensemble adjunct, Becker had no further difficulty 
as he is stocked abundantly with melodic 

ws the idiom of his instrument from every tried 
angle, and understands thoroughly the ancient 
le harmonic schemes as well as the knack of 
us orchestration. First of all, his concerto makes 
ugh attractiveness of melody, and added 

in the shape of brilliant passage work, 

hanges from graceful sentiment to dramatic ex 
ind orchestration which satisfies the musical 

ut outweighing or oversounding the piano mes 

ic themes of the first movement have individual 
ell as charm, and the splendidly constructed 
whicl it eal climax lends an air of unstudied 
the whole section Che andante is piano song 
isually refined and soulful sort, in which a player 
lation, and with variety in touch and pedalling 
ill find opportunity for exerting every 

nal seductiveness. The last movement, a presto, 


with its marked rhythms 


and infectious gaiety of melody forms one of the most 
propulsive and compelling finales to be found in any con- 
certo, While the virtuosity displayed by Becker helped the 
movement not a little to achieve the warm success it scored, 
nevertheless the intrinsic merit of the pages played was 
apparent to those who know typical piano music when they 
hear it. They agreed that the Becker composition is one 
of the most worthy and winning concertos to be found 
among the contemporary works in that form 


nee 


In Chopin's B minor scherzo and A flat polonaise Becker 
displayed sterling qualities as a solo pianist, although it 
would impossible for him to excel in those 
numbers the spirited delivery, the tasteful manipulations 


have been 
of tone, and the accurate technic, in miniature or bravura, 
which he exhibited in the performance of his own con- 
certo. Rubinstein’s needlessly neglected staccato study in 
C major, under Becker's iron fingers and flexible wrists 
still is the same overpowering tour de force as when | 
first heard him do the piece in Dresden and Berlin years 
ago. The audience of last week gave the artist a resound- 
ing welcome 


Rene 


\nd talking of Berlin reminds me that I heard there, 
too, the pianist Joseph Wieniawski (brother to the more 
Henri), of death a Brussels cable 
brings news to Tue Musicat Courier. Joseph was sev- 
enty-five years old, having been born at Lublin, Poland, 
May 23, At the age of ten he was admitted to the 
Paris Conservatoire; at thirteen he toured with brother 
Henri, violin marvel, and then went to Berlin for further 
study with Marx 


famous whose late 


1837. 


cow Conservatoire, and later he taught at the Brussels 
Conservatoire, holding that position until his death. Jo- 
seph also was something of 
short 


a composer, having written 
orchestral works, many piano solo pieces—and a con- 
certo. When I heerd Joseph in Berlin he was a stooped, 
old fashioned looking man, who played in an old fashioned 
of De 


One of the numbers 


shadow of the technic 


Kontski and the tone of De Meyer. 


manner that suggested a 
on the program was a concert valse that abounded in the 
Before and 
after he played it Joseph executed punctiliously ceremoni- 


elaborate ornamental roulades of long ago. 
ous bows, and in general his stilted platform demeanor 
made the Berliners grin. However, the Wieniawski name 
inspired respect, and so they applauded the old gentleman 
Poor Joseph, the surviving sprig 
of a parent musical tree long since dead, found tragedy 


intO giving an encore 


also in the fact that his most appropriate epitaph will be: 
“Brother of Henri.” 
nnre 


\ Simmons Magazine article by Edith M. Simmons, 
called “It is true of books, 


as well as of music, that we understand them better and 


‘August Strindberg,” says: 


enjoy them more if we are familiar.with the lives of the 
Some of us beg to differ from that statement. 
Does it enhance one’s delight, for instance, in the “Eroica” 
or the fifth symphony of Beethoven to know that its cre 


writers.” 


ator frequently used his fingers instead of his fork when 
eating, and suffered from an unspeakable ailment which 


finally made him deaf? Is anything added to the beauty 








ON AND OFI 



































aw ire 


In domestic life. 


SIGNOR ENERGETICO HOWLLERINI. 


The year 1866 found him at the Mos- , 


of Isolde’s “Liebestod” because we are aware of Wagner's 
shabby treatment of his wife and his miserable ingratitude 
toward all his friends? Acquainted as we are with the 
pathological side of Tschaikowsky as a man, does that 
lessen the picturesqueness and grip of his ‘Pathétique” 
symphony? But then there comes Richard Strauss, on the 
other hand, to uphold the theory of Edith M. Simmons. 
We know all about his life, that he wears a golf cap when 
he spends his summers in Bavaria, that he drinks Pilse- 
ner and likes it fairly cold, that he smokes cigarettes, is 
partly bald, likes a fur overcoat (only in winter, however), 
and insists on being paid well for his compositions. It 
must be admitted that the knowledge of those matters has 
been no small factor in making the world laugh with 
“Till Eulenspiegel.” cry with “Don Quixote,” thrill with 
*Heldenleben” and “Death and Transfiguration,” and gasp 
at “Salome” and “Elektra.” 
a nd 
Personally, whenever I hear the immortal “Chaconne’’ 
for violin or the matchless A minor organ fugue, I always 
remember gratefully how very many children Bach had. 
When I listen to Schubert’s heavenly quintet or symphonies 
I never fail to recall his untidy personal habits and the 
fact that he died of typhoid principally because of the un- 
sanitary conditions prevailing in the Vienna of his day. 
Every new hearing of “The Messiah” emphasizes in my 
mind the circumstance that Handel was a glutton at table 
and threatened to throw female singers out of windows 
when they made mistakes in his music. Schumann’s in- 
sanity, Weber's early dissipations and Liszt's later im- 
moralities are topics uppermost in my mind every time I 
encounter the music of those masters. 
nere 
And Beethoven’s deafness reminds me that in the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Tribune of November 16, the music 
critic of that paper praises Dr. Kunwald’s “fine interpreta- 
tion of the blind musician’s overture to ‘Coriolanus.’” 
Why pile the infirmities upon poor Beethoven? 
nere 
On another page of the same paper there is an adver- 
tisement of “Vitek’s Gray Hair Restorer.” If the genial 
concertmaster of the Boston Symphony Orchestra got his 
exuberant gray locks in that fashion, it is no wonder that 
he places his invention on the market. 
nere 
Titta Ruffo has the same initials as Theodore Reosevelt 
and sways multitudes just as easily. Titta’s drinking song 
in “Hamlet,” as revealed at Philadelphia recently (and in 
New York last evening, unless the best laid plan of Dippel 
went a-gley) will go down into American operatic history 
together with Jean de Reszké’s Tristan, Maurel’s Iago, Lilli 
Lehmann’s Isolde, Nordica’s Briinnhilde, Melba’s Mar- 
guerite, Sembrich’s Gilda, Schumann-Heink’s Erda, and 
Aivary’s Siegfried. 
nme 
On the Philharmonic programs of last week we had 
Weingartner’s “Merry Overture.” Overture to what? 
nne 
Prof. Peter W. Dykema, director of music at the New 
York School for Ethical Culture, lectured not long ago at 
Springfield, Mass., on “Music for Children” and, according 
to the Republican of that city, “illustrated how, inside of 
ten minutes with a class, he can secure individual singing 
by getting the children to imitate the mooing of a cow.” 
That is more than individual; it is very individual, and 
explains the singing done by certain grown-ups. They 
must be graduates of the Dykema method. 
nRre 
Tenors, attention! The Presbyterian Church at Rich- 
mond, Surrey, England, advertises that it wishes a high- 
voiced male vocalist, for two Sunday services and one 
weekly practice. The pay is £10 per year, or less than $1 
per week. 
nerere 
Desire on the part of this column to bowstring every 
one who says “the cello sounds so much like the human 
voice” is not lessened a whit because of information re- 
ceived that Berlioz was the first one to make the remark. 
zee 
Bert Leston Taylor, of “A Line-o’-Type or Two” fame, 
overheard this on an Indiana avenue car in Chicago: “I’ve 
given up my music and am practising on the violin now.” 
nee 
Those empty pews on Thanksgiving Day will belong to 
(American composers 
nd 
\ very impressionable lady at the “Madame Butterfly” 
performance said that she hoped incoming President Wil- 
son would dismiss Pinkerton from the American Navy. 
And hasn’t Scotti held that Consular job just about long 
enough ? 
nee 
Leopold Godowsky, quiet and unassuming as_ ever, 
slipped into town last week from Europe, and his technic 
having been passed free at the Custom House as a work 
of art, he sped up town and shortly after landing, was 
found at his hotel communing on the keyboard with the 
B flat Brahms concerto which he is to play at the Phil- 
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harmonic concert on Thursday. ‘Talking of his first study 
of the work, it transpired that he had memorized it in two 
days, quite a simple feat, by the way, for Magician Go- 
dowsky. A friend of his, who was visiting the pianist when 
Tue Musicat Courter representative called, told the story 
of how Godowsky learned for his recitals last year forty- 
two numbers which ke had not played in public previously, 
and did the trick in exactly one week. All told, Godow- 
sky’s American recitals will mean the top notch of pianistic 
demonstrations for this winter, and I, for one, couldn't be 
parted by less than a dynamite bomb from my tickets to 
those recitals at which he is to play his own “Blue Danube” 
arrangement, his sonata, and his “Walzermasken,” of 
which advance notes will appear in this column shortly. 
nere 

Dr. Ernst Kunwald told me in Cincinnati last week that 
he believes in keeping his audiences on a safe and sane 
mixed diet of classic and modern music, and not allowing 
them to spoil their stomachs with too many tonal sweet- 
meats. After his successful debut at the Emory Audi- 
torium, Dr. Kunwald and other invited guests repaired for 
supper to the home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft, 
where as late as 1 o'clock in the morning Dr. Kunwald 
was playing on the piano Chopin’s D flat nocturne and the 
slow movement from Schumann's F sharp minor sonata 
playing them so uncommonly well, in fact, that I found 
myself distracted from giving full attention to the amazing 
collection of Rembrandt, Van Dyk, Corot, Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Troyen, Goya, Hals, Mauve, Whistler, Abbey, 
Steen, Isabeau, Turner paintings, and the other phenomenal 
art treasures of all kinds that find a home in the Taft 
mansion. Dr. Kunwald explained that it was easy for him 
to find inspiration in such surroundings. 

nee 

Pier Tirindelli, Clara Baur, Julius Sturm and Emil 
Heermann met in front of the Sorolla portrait of Presi 
dent Taft, and passed a four-cornered vote of approval 
on the conducting and piano playing of Dr. Kunwald. 
nur 


As I was responsible last week for the statement that 
the Philadelphia Orchestra is the only one which has the 
courage to publish all its programs in advance of the sea 
son, I must add also that Mrs. C. R. Holmes, president of 
the Cincinnati Orchestra, told me of the origin of the cus 


tom in the latter city some years ago, and handed me a 
! 


printed slip containing the entire list of symphony pro 
grams for this winter in Cincinnati As an honorable 
amend I reproduce them herewith 

NOVEMBER 15-16 
Les Preludes Liszt 
Coriolan Overture Beethoven 
Vorspiel und Liebestod, from Tristan and Isolde Wagne 


Symphony, Eroica Beethoven 


NOVEMBER 22-23 


Overture to Der Freischitz Weber 
Die Frist ist um, from Die Fliegende Hollander Wagner 
Unfinished Symphony Schubert 
Symphonic poem, Don Juan : K. Strauss 
Wotan’s Abschied und Feuerzauber, from Die Walkiire Wagner 
Overture to Tannhauser Wagner 


Soloist, Clarence Whitehill 
DECEMBER 6-7 


Overture to Midsummer Night's Dream Mendelssohr 
Violin concerto in G minor . Bruch 
Concerto Grosso No. 6, for strings and bass continuo 

(piano) -Hande! 
Symphony No. 1: in C minor Brahms 


Soloist, Louis Persinger 
DECEMBER 20-21 
Two Roumanian Rhapsodies Enese 
Violoncello Concerto Lalo 
Path tique 


Soloist 


Symphony No. 6, I'schaikowsky 
Julius Sturm 
TANUARY 3-4 
Symphonic poem, Zu cinem Drama Gernsheim 
Carneval at Paris Svendsen 
Piano concerto I'schaikow sky 
No. 5 in C minor 


Soloist, Tosef 


Symphony teethover 


Lhevinne 


JANUARY 17-18 
Overture, Iphigenie in Aulis . Gluck 
Violin concerto in E minor J. S. Bac 
Brandenburg Concerto for strings, N : J. S. Bach 
L’Apprenti Sorcier Dukas 


Concerto for violin in B minor Saint-Saéns 


Overture, Leonore HI Beethoven 


Soloist, Eugen Ysaye 
JANUARY 3:-FEBRUARY : 
Tragic Overture Brahms 
Piano concerto in A minor Schumann 


Phantastic Symphony Serlioz 
Soloist, Germaine Schnitzer 
FEBRUARY 1415 
Symphony No. 1 in D maj Mahler 
Aria 
Symphonic poem, Moldau Smetana 
Group of songs with orchestra 
Rienzi Overture Wagner 
Soloist, Julia Cul 
FEBRUARY 23-MARCH 
Suite for orchestra ° ° . E. von Dohnany: 


Glazounow 
Tschaikowsky 


Piano Concerto 
Fourth Symphony 


Soloist, Leopold Godowsky 
MARCH 1415. 
Overture, Genoveva Schumann 
Violin concerto Brahms 
Symphony, Domestica Richard Strauss 


Soloist, Emil Heermann. 





MARCH 28-29—SPECIAL PROGRAM. 
Symphony in B flat major Haydn 
>ymphony in C major, Jupiter Mozart 
Symphony No. 6, Pastorale ....... . Beethoven 
APRIL 11-12 
Overture to Die Meistersinger Wagner 
\ria, Der Widerspanstige Zahmung Goetz 
liungarian Rhapsody No. 2 Liszt 


heder 
Symphony 


(roup ot 
Seventh : Beethoven 
Soloist, Elena Gerhardt 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the Glazounow 
concerto, when played by Godowsky, also is on the map. 


RRR 


Why do American newspaper writers refer to an orches 
Tusch”? It means 


tral fanfare by the German name oi 
exactly the opposite 
nner 
The intent look on the face of the Statue of Liberty 
yesterday was caused by the lady's anxious desire to catch 
some of the strains from Ysaye’s fiddle up at Carnegie 
Hall. LeoNnaRD LIgBLING. 





COLUMBUS MUSICAL ACTIVITY. 
Cotumaus, Ohio, Novemt " ") 

Rudolph Ganz and Rosa Olitzka gave a joint recital 
fore the Women’s Music Club Tuesday evening, November 
12, The audience numbered about 2,500 and was a most 
Mr. Ganz appeared in this city for the 


uc 


enthusiastic one. 
first time, and was acclaimed one of the greatest pianists 
ever heard here. Madame Olitzka made a tavorable im 
pression and many declared they have never heard Franz’s 
exquisite “The Rose Complained” sung with more delight 
ful effect. Mary Eckhardt Born provided fine accompani 
ments. 
nur 
Christine Miller, contralto, is the soloist for the Fourth 
Regiment Band concert, which will be given in Memorial 
Hall, Sunday evening, at 830 o'clock. This is the first of 
a series of ten concerts to be given this band 
RA 
Loring Wittich, a gifted young violinist, who was tor 
merly a pupil of Hidden, has successfully 
passed the examination for entrance to the Berlin Hoch 


here by 


Reginald L 


schule. He was one of the few out of fifty applicants who 
was accepted. Mr. Wittich is a son of Mr. and Mrs. Ed 
ward Wittich, of Circleville, Ohio, and this success in 


passing the examination for the Hochschule practically in 
free tuition in the institution 
Berlin's most distinguished masters of the violin 
Wittich has been heard several times in Columbus, where 
he has many friends and admirers interested in him 


sures him under some of 


Young 


nur 
The first recital of this season at the Wallace Conserva 
tory was an illustrative one used in the class in music 
history. The periods represented were the early best 
known composers, and was gotten together in just on 
week, selections being made from current lessons now 


being prepared. Three members of the faculty assisted in 
presenting the very full program, every number of which 


was described and briefly analyzed before it was pet 


formed. For the benefit of other music history classes the 
program is subjoined: Prelude and fugue, No. 11 (Bach) 
Bessie Surad; sarabande (Rameau-MacDowell), Emily 


Church Benham, teacher of piano; aria, “My Heart Ever 


Faithful,” Pentecost cantata (Bach); sarabande from 
Fifth English suite (Bach), Mildred Tessier; gavotte 
(Bach-Saint-Saéns), Verona Long; recitative and aria 


“My Plane Tree, ” “Xerxes” (Handel), Virgilia I. Wallace 
contralto, principal of vocal department; pastorale (Scar 
latti), Bertha Gano; two chorales (Pleyel), “Ein Feste 
Burg” (Martin Luther), Alice R. Rich, principal piano de 


partment; aria (Pergolesi-Joseffy), Barbara Clark; “Har 


monious Blacksmith” (Handel), Helen Romans; aria 
“Rinaldo” (Handel), Fontabello Baker; “Ave Maria, 
(Bach-Gounod), Miss Rich 
Ce oe 
Much interest is manifested in the first appearance in 


Leopold 


directing 


Columbus of the 
Stokowski, who won 


Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
a secure place here while 
the Cincinnati Symphany Orchestra for three years 


nner 
Gaston Dethier, organist; Melville Clarke, harpist, and 
Margaret Berry Miller, soprano, will be the artists for 
December 10, under the auspices of the Women’s Musi 


Club 
organist and harpist, the singer to have but one appearance 


The program will be evenly divided between the 
in the center of the program. This charming singer was 
added to the program to please the large contingent which 
The 


the executive 


enjoys vocal more than instrumental music very 
large which 
board of this organization endeavors to meet by providing 
a rich variety. Mrs. Miller will sing “Chére Nuit” (Bach 
elet) and “Bell Song” (“Lakme”), Delibes 


zane 
The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, directed by Dr 
Ernest Kunwald, will be heard here Thanksgiving evening 
That orchestra commands a large following, and every one 


audiences have varied tastes, 








is anxious to see the new conductor. Some of our musi 
folk have witnessed Dr. Kunwald’s performances in Berlin 
an ae 


Marie Hertenstein, pianist, pupil for three years in the 
Leschetizky School at Vienna, and the past three years of 
Arthur Schnabel, of Berlin, has returned here for a winter 
with her parents and friends 
be heard in a recital, an event eagerly anticipated by C 
lumbus people Hertenstein 


Miss Hertenstein will soot 


Before Miss went abroad to 
study she was considered one of the most brilliant young 
pianists of the city 

RRR 

is the subject for 


Music 


violinist, of In 


“Ante Bellum Music” the next 
Club Marie 
dianapolis, will be guest of honor, 
day Musical Club of that city 
en Crinoline,” and promises to be a 
Mrs. Amor W 


stage and program. 


matinee Halleen Dawson, 


representing the Tues 


This is to be a “Chanson 


very attractive event 


Sharp has charge of the arrangements of 


nne 

Rudolph Ganz was considerably entertained while in the 
city, his former pupil, Frank A. Murphey, giving him a 
dinner, and Eva Frosh inviting him to afternoon tea. Mr 
Ganz’ brother-in-law, with “The Garden of Allah” com 
pany, also claimed a part of his time. Mr. Ganz was de 
lighted with his reception here 

Etta May Sirsa 





Michel Sciapiro’s Holland Notices. 
Michel Sciapiro, the brilliant violinist recently engaged 
by the New York College of Music, Hein and ! 
directors, as first instructor of that instrument, not long 


raemcke 
ago played in various cities in Holland. Culling from many 
press notices of his success, Tur Musicat Courter reprints 
the following 


Michel Sciapir was the soloist at this ert a proved t e 
am «6artist with extraordinary talent He played the “Symphony 
Lalo.”--Zutphensche Courant 

The regular symphony « cert was ude extraordinary by th ‘ 
earance of Michel Sci } He prove t be an artist { 
highest rank His performance was received by the it wit 
great appreciation and ent siasir Niewe GCronings Courier 

\ great artist made h ) n ght, Miche apa 
He drew from his beautif i exquisite a@ il i nt 
performance of Bruch’s G minor concer? The audience 
wwain and again Kunst en Wetenschay (Adve cement.) 


Cecile Ayres Delights Philadelphians. 


It was after hearing Cecile Ayres play recently in Phila 
delphia, that James Francis Cooke, of the Etude, the Phila 
lelphia monthly musical journal, wrote the following ex 


tract in a letter to the father of the young pianist 
PuILapetenia, N 

ear Mr lyres 

I am sure that you af " y mite aht 1 

be told how delighted everybody was wit he entire evenmng 
Monday 1 heard thing but praise f , sughter : 
trom every one and | have no ibt t th iscians present w 
pread her fame 


Elman at Metropolitan Next Sunday. 


Mischa Elman will play at the Metropolitan Opera 
House next Sunday evening, November 24. With the or 
chestra he performs the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnol 
and, in addition, a group of solos to piano accompaniment 


On Sunday afternoon Elman plays with the New York 
Philharmonic Society in Brooklyn His recital at Car 
negie Hall, November 30, is the last the violinist t 
give in New York until next spring 


Christine Miller at Chattanooga. 


November 21, Christine Miller, the popular contralt 


will give a recital in Chattanooga, Tenn., under the aus 
pices of the Choral Society. Miss Miller 
the following night at Shorter College 

his 


booked 


gives a recital 


Rome, Ga 


charming Pittsburgh singer has a busy season 


up as a result of her superb artistry 


Georg Schumann, Hugo Kaun and Max Schillings will 
assist at concerts of their compositions to be given by the 


Nordhausen Philharmonic Orchestra this winter. Among 
the works to be heard at Nordhausen are Kaun’s “Am 
Rhein” and “An mein Vaterland,”’ Georg Schumann's 
Serenace Liebesfrihling,” “Liebesfreude,”” Woyrsch's 


‘Bécklin” fantasie, Tschaikowsky'’s “Romeo and 


and fifth symphony, Berlioz’ 


Juliet,’ 
Fantastique,” Nicolay’s sec 
ond symphony, Beethoven's “Eroica,” Haydn's “Oxford,’ 
and Wagner excerpts 


Grace Crandall-Nason, Rose French-Brooks, M 
derson, Mr. Campbell, Miss Neal and Mr. Carnal unite 
in the concerts given at Wesleyan Chapel, Salina, Kar 


November 11, by the faculty of the College of Mu 
composers represented were: Mendelssohn, Gounod hu 
mann, Paderewski, Bohm, Beethoven and Chopin 
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(GRAND OPERA IN 


YORK 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 


“Tannhauser,” November 13. 


econd night of the subscription series “Tann- 


uncements for the first week of opera 
for the second 
Madame Fremstad’s indisposition that 
f singing a role like 
management made a simple move 


board by producing 


e closing drama of the “Ring” 
It was all Wagner anyway, and 
will be the composer most 
next year as the centennial of his birth 


was written almost every musical 





t every musical tongue was arrayed against 


for that period as 


the musical universe re- 
ver timid reactionaries and 


proclaimed by many the 


ian the overture to “ 
stra of such dimensions and quali- 
Metropolitan Opera House, 

One never wearies of the 
and there suggest overpowering 


connected with the performance 
was the attitude of the large as- 
y seat and arrived much earlier 
y every chair in the “golden horseshoe” 
stated in the society columns 
that fashionable New Yorkers actually 
of the usual time in order not to miss 

[his is progress indeed, and 
f Wagner triumph. 


was not in especially good voice. 
from nervousness at first, 
gave a commendable account of him 
Herbert Witherspoon acted 
1 aristocratic dignity, and his 


and considerate of vocal re- 


ontest and his noble bearing, as 
well, fitted beau- 


modeled on conventional 





Venus, as ever, 
ng that her share in the performance seemed 


n the unaccompanied May song of the Shep- 
and was as ever one 


forces back of the stage take 


glory for the splendid ren- 
ind in the semi-voiced 


t was a happy night 


“La Giecenda,” November 14. 





The score of the opera and the wonderful pictorial 
effects were as alluring as ever and ai record house, if 
not a record-breaking one, received the performance with 
enthusiasm. The honors of the night were earned by 
Caruso, Amato and the conductor Giorgio Polacco. The 
famous tenor and baritone were both in splendid voice 
and their acting was, as ever, as keenly vivid as their 
singing. It is always so when these gifted artists are 
united in the same cast; they seem somehow to belong 
just there and both fit the design as if predestined for it. 
Barnaba is rather a thankless part, but Amato plays it 
with such skill that he would be missed if absent. 

Enzo is one of Caruso’s best parts and last week his 
voice glowed with passionate warmth and beauty. Mr. Po- 
lacco’s survey of the score shows consummate understand- 
ing, and his sense of rhythm brought out every shade of 
the important detail of 
singers and again in the pianissimos and in the beautiful 
“Dance of the Hours.” The tone quality of the orchestra 
Madame Destinn dis- 
closed the same good points in her essay of the title role 
Homer's 
Laura has strong moments, but her enunciation was just 
Maria Duchene as La Cieca did not 
rise to any extraordinary heights, but her work was com- 


meaning in accompanying the 


under Polacco’s baton was luscious. 


as well as the same shortcomings. Madame 


as faulty as of yore. 


mendable. 
and 


There were many recalls for the principal artists 
the musical director. 
“Madama Butterfly,” November 15. 
Che following familiar cast in a familiar opera com 
bined to draw a large audience to the first performance 
this season of “Madama Butterfly” on Friday evening: 


CAGE ADEE: ~o cccs bdene Geraldine Farrar 
Suzuki désweseceeees Rita Fornia 
PAGS PUMOTIOS «oc eecscesccses Helen Mapleson 


B. F. Pinkerton ...... Riccardo Martin 
Sharpless Antonio Scotti 
Goro Angelo Bada 
UU ”.0's-<-bs cundstinvacnbnaee teens Pi:tro Audisio 


Lo Zio Bonzo 
Yakuside 


Il Commissario 


Bernard Bégué 
-Francesco Cerr 
Romoio 


Imperiale Sresepesens Giulio 

After repeated hearings, there is little new that may be 
said of the opera since its musical and constructive short- 
comings, so plainly evident from the first, do not lessen 
despite its generally popular appeal Given, however, as 
it is, with the exquisitely beautiful scenic effects in use at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, the final ensemble and the 
superb orchestral background, there is much that provides 
rare enjoyment for the interested listener. The work of 
the different members of the cast did not vary appreciably 
from the standard set up by each during previous perform- 
ances of their respective roles. Hence detailed mention 
is unnecessary in the case of Miss Farrar’s moving im- 
personation of Cio-Cio-San, Miss Fornia’s able assumption 
as Suzuki, Srotti’s Sharpless, or the lesser parts so clev- 
erly portrayed by Messrs. Bada, Audisio, Bégué, Cerri and 
Romolo 

rhe work of Riccardo Martin, however, was marked by 
true vocal distinction for the main part, and this, aided by 
the simplicity of his dramatic action, made him the ideal 
American representative in the role. Mr. Sturani 
ducted. 


con- 


Gétterdammerung,” November 16 (Matinee). 


On Saturday afternoon, November 16, Wagner's “Gétter- 
diammerung,” without the Norn scene, was given. with the 
following cast: 
Siegfried Carl Burrian 


Gunther Hermann W i) 


Hagen Putnam Griswold 
Alberich Otto Goritz 
Briinnhilde Olive Fremstad 


Gutrune ,. 
Waltraute 
Woeglinde 
Welleunde 


Flosshilde 


Rita Fornia 
Louise Homer 
Lenora Sparkes 
Bella Alten 
; - ‘ . -..+Louiss Home 
Conductor, Alfred Hertz 
In this most stupendous of all the Wagnerian music 
dramas the gap between the realization and the conception 
of the poet’s ideals is particularly apparent. The apologists 
for the imperfections of his play, “Henry V,” which 
Shakespeare put into the mouth of the chorus, are not out 
of place between the acts of “Gétterdimmerung” : 
O! for a Muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention; 
A kingdom for a stage, princes to act. 
And monarchs to behold the swelling scene. 
Well might the puny actors of this brobdingnagian 
drama exclaim: 
And let us, ciphers in this great accompt, 


On your imaginary forces work 


Piece 


ut our imperfections with your thoughts 





Think when we talk of horses that you see them 
Printing their proud hoofs i’ the receiving earth. 

Certainly in this drama, as it was acted on Saturday 
afternoon, and as it must always be acted by actors who 
are not Norse gods, the request of Shakespeare’s chorus 
is most appropriate: 

Still be kind, 
And eke out our performance with your mind. 

In the drama of “Gétterdammerung” there is most as- 
suredly much for the mind to “eke out,” not as regards 
the great ideal drama in the poet’s mind, but with the me- 
chanical stage representations of superhuman impossibili- 
ties. 

Fortunately in his music Wagner reached his ideals, or 
at least reached ideals that no other stage composer has 
yet approached. The elemental storms sweep by unfet- 
tered, the wild night riders soar on their chargers which 
pace the fleeting clouds, the intoxicating water nymphs 
float disembodied in that undulating stream of melody. 
Apologies are out of place when the music appears. Criti- 
cism itself is metamorphosed into praise and joins in the 
universal pean of delight. 

It is not to be wondered at that even Wagner’s courage 
failed him before he reached “Gétterdammerung,’” the 
fourth drama of the “Ring” series. The gigantic labor 
seemed so hopeless that he put aside the “Nibelung” music 
and relaxed his mind by writing “Tristan and Isolde” and 
“Meistersinger.” Then his interest in the colossal four 
drama “Ring” returned, and he finished the mighty 
“Gotterdimmerung” in 1874, about thirty years after the 
first sketches were jotted down. 

Carl Burrian and Otto Goritz revealed the same vocal 
imperfections which have been pointed out many times 
in THe Musica Courter. Madame Fremstad was a 
stately and impressive Briinnhilde. Hermann Weil put 
vitality and much careful vocalism into the part of Gun- 
ther. Rita Fornia was, as usual, a prepossessing and artis- 
tic Gutrune. Louise Homer, the Waltraute, and the sing- 
ers constituting the Rhine trio, formed a worthy part of 
the ensemble. Putnam Griswold infused Hagen with all 
the grim malevolence which the role demands and made 
him rise at times to the very heights of tragedy. Try as 
he might, however, to tinge his voice with ruggedness, its 
natural beauty refused to be hidden. Alfred Hertz brought 
out no novel nuances in his conducting and observed the 
old ones. 


“KunigsKinder,” November 18. 
“K6nigskinder” was chosen to open the second week of 


the season at the Metropolitan Opera House, with this 
cast: 


Tis Blew W: Bohs oicin c wncckssnve cen cs cuvees aceaateds wiceeet Carl Jérn 
Ee SAGOR TEE oie hons éceahackincsctuases Geraldine Farrar 
Zee SU ib wrewhavaserad jadpteteacQnancrane Otto Goritz 
The FE vicki ccngasse ct ..es+.+Lila Robeson (debut) 


Se Et ay oe ... Adamo Didur 


The Broom- Maker 


. COE Sonnns sosicg csvbibasawehhs ccbbhes Vanedeeenan Cleo Gascoigne 
The Senior Councillor. .........cccccccccccsccccessss Marcel Keiner 
Tie PE ec debs vadedh cise cknndincacwexical Antonio Pini-Corsi 
The SRN Se TOE 6 ooo sccscedeccestcccsewes oe Rita Fornia 


The Tailor 
The Stable-Maid 


...-Julius Bayer 
..Marie Mattfeld 


Conductor, Alfred Hertz. 

Humperdinck’s fairy opera revealed anew all of its in- 
gratiating features. A comparatively new work, yet its 
imagery seems almost out of tune with our restless mod- 
ern life. The production, however, is as ever enjoyable 
to all those who can forget for the time being that they 
are grown-ups and that this is a hard headed age. The 
score abounds in themes that fit the story and in this re- 
spect “Konigskinder” is more consistent as a make-believe 
tale than the same composer's setting for “Haensel and 

Gretel.” The manner in which the opera is staged at 
the Metropolitan is worthy of all praise. The orchestra, 
too, and the chorus, maintained the high standard of last 
year and the year before when the premiere took place. 

Regarding the singers little remains to be said since 
nearly all of the principals reappeared in the roles that 
they have made familiar. There was a debutante in the 
person of Lila Robeson, as the Witch, and it may be re- 
corded that she proved herself thoroughly equipped in the 
trying part, although she had had but one rehearsal. While 
she is obliged to alter her voice in order to enact the part 
of an old woman, Miss Robeson did not wholly conceal a 
contralto organ of fine timbre. There will be other occa- 
sions to pass upon her singing but for this occasion she 
has won the coveted prize—a successful debut at our elite 
Metropolitan. 

Mr. Jorn has sung the role of the King’s son before as 
alternate with Hermann Jadlowker. Monday night the 
German tenor was not in the best vocal condition, and he 
did not invest the part with all the poetry of fairy lore. 
Miss Farrar was not in the best voice either, but other- 
wise she did justice to the character of the goose girl. 
Rita Fornia, as the inn-keeper’s daughter, and Marie 
Mattfeld, as the stable maid, really acted their small roles. 
Goritz as the Fiddler, Reiss as the Broom Maker and 
Didur as the Woodcutter, entered into the spirit of the 
performance with commendable zeal. Petite Cleo Gas- 
coigne, as the Child, was winsome and sang delightfully. 
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Grand Opera in Philadelphia 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
“Aida,” November Il. 


The opera season at the Metropolitan Opera House con- 
tinued last week with “Aida” on Monday evening, with 
the same cast as at the opening performance of the sea- 
son, Calleja, Gagliardi, Sammarco, De Cisneros, ete., with 

Campanini as euadaates. 
peared to better advantage than on the opening night, but 
still do not appear to be entirely satisfactory to the public. 
Cisneros is ever regal in this opera, and her costumes are 


Calleja and Gagliardi both ap 


always marvels of beauty and care. Sammarco, as ever, 
was superb as Amonasro, and the orchestra was splendid 


under Maestro Campanini’s magic wand. 
“The Cricket on the Hearth,” November 13 (Matinee). 


The performance on Wednesday included a matinee rep- 
etition of “The Cricket on the Hearth,” with nearly the 
same cast as the previous week, Hamlin excepted, who 
replaced Riccardo Martin. The rest of the cast included 
Riegelman, Stanley, Teyte, Dufranne and Scott, and the 
conductor was Winternitz. Mr. Hamlin, it goes without 
saying, sang with his well known musicianship and taste, 
and his English diction spelled perfection. 


“Hamlet,” November 13 (Evening). 


The performance of “Hamlet” on Wednesday evening 
was the event of the week. 
here in many years, and the papers state that the last per 
formance was by the Clara Louise Kellogg Opera Com 
pany, and Mr. Behrens, the veteran conductor who died 
l Needless 


The opera has not been given 


ast week, was the conductor on that occasion. 
to say, the opera was revived for the benefit of Titta 


Ruffo. The complete cast was as follows: 

Hamlet : Titta Ruffo 
Claudius - Gustave Huberdeau 
The Ghost Henri Scott 
Polonius Frank Preisch 
Laertes .... Emilio Venturini 
Marcellus Edmond Warnery 
Horatio .... Constantin Nicolay 
Gertrude Eleanora De Cisneros 


Alice Zeppilli 
Campanini 


Ophelia 
Conductor 

The performance attracted the largest and most brilliant 
audience of the season, and even old Philadelphia sat up 
at the extraordinary performance of this wonderful artist 
Ruffo had already given evidence of extraordinary powers 

“Rigoletto,” as described in last week’s issue of Tue 
MusicaL Courter, but his performance of Hamlet is even 
greater. The local critics have absolutely run out of ad- 
jectives in dissecting his talents. The wonder of his per 
formance lies not only in his superb voice and unsurpassed 
vocalism, but in the rare subtlety of his acting. He is not 
only a great singer, but also a great actor as well. He 
made a fine appearance as the melancholy Dane in black, 
close fitting suit, and never for a moment did he lose his 
hold on his audience or his mastery over the unfolding of 
the plot. In the scene where he meets his father’s ghost 
his acting was thrilling, and his glorious voice fairly 
flooded the theater. In the scene with his mother—splen 
didly done by Cisneros—it really seemed as if he would 
kill her as he threw her on the couch and raised his dag 
ger. The audience sat absolutely breathless in this scene, 
for it seemed as if a real tragedy was being enacted before 
their very eyes. Agaii he lay at Ophelia’s feet when 
the play was acting, he displayed such rare subtlety as he 
watched the face of the King. Altogether his appearance 
as Hamlet may safely chronicled as one of the great 
events in the operatic history of Philadelphia. 

Rut the rest of the performers must not be forgotten in 
our admiration of this great artist. Cisneros was superb 
as the Queen, and she has never sung better here. Hu- 
berdeau as the King sang the prayer with great beauty and 
taste, and Scott made a powerfully efficient ghost. Zep 
pelli has grown wonderfully in art since she first came 
here, and made an attractive and charming Ophelia. Of 
course, the orchestra was excellent under Campanini, and 
the setting of the opera was lavish, picturesque and gor- 
geous, including the interesting ballet in the last act 


‘‘Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci,” November 16 (Matinee) 


The operas for Saturday afternoon included “Cavalleria” 
and “Pagliacci,” with the following casts: 
CAVALLERIA 


Santuzza , Cecilia Gagliardi 
Turiddu Giuseppi Gaudenzi 
ale i icntacascstcvacectccsenesaseuvescosnpaceqestonivcoonan Ruby Heyl 
Alfio .... _ ..Armand Crabbe 
Lucia Louise Berat 
PAGLIACCI 

Nedda : - Alice Zeppilli 
Canio Giovanni Zenatello 

..Titta Ruffo 


Tonio 


ance as Turiddu. 





Kesquysoenal Armand Crabbe 
Emilio Venturini 


Gate cccncccaccusacesecses Caataa 
BORO cveccsccesnccececdccesussecccescccene 





Gagliardi’s appearance was the best she has made here, 
and the new tenor, Gaudenzi, made an excellent appear- 
Crabbe was unusually efficient as Alfio 
and Heyl made a charming Lola. 

Ruffo’s singing of Tonio’s prologue nearly caused an 
earthquake in this burg. He was recalled again and 
gain, and finally dragged Mr. Stotesbury before the cur 
tain, to the uproarious delight of the audience. 

Ruffo repeated the aria at the insistent applause of the 
audience, and an immense basket of chrysanthemums was 


handed over to him—the gift of Mrs. Stotesbury His 
unusual costume was a long tailed raspberry coat, with 
black satin pantaloons, beflowered and befigured His 


face was pockmarked beneath a touseled wig of brick red 
Zenatello sang as never before here, and his “Lament” 


was perfect. Zeppelli, too, was excellent as Nedda 


“Traviata,” November 16 (Evening). 
The Saturday evening performance was “Traviata,” with 


the following cast: 


Violetta Valery . ; Jenny Dufau 
Flora Bervoix . Minnie Eg n 
Annina as Louise Berat 
Alfredo Germont P Orsant 


esto Rossi 





Georgio GCermont 





Gastone <0 ; Emilio Venturini 
Barone Duphol Nicolo Fossetta 
Marchese D'Obigny Vittorio Trevisan 
Dettore Grenvil ; Constantin Nicolay 
Giuseppe . Santo Mandelli 
Servant of Flora Roce Franzini 
Conductor . Perosio 
* 





METROPOLITAN SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERT. 

In size and enthusiasm, the music lovers who assembled 
for the first Sunday concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
Back of the orchestra 
Efrem Zimbalist, 
the Russian violinist; Marie Rappold and Riccardo Martin 


House suggested a Caruso night. 


circle the crowds stood six rows deep 


were the soloists, and Giorgio Polacco, the new musical 
director, made his bow as a leader of concerts in New 
York. Then the splendid program was another factor in 
turning all the metropolitan musical tides in the direction 
of the opera temple on Broadway and Thirty-ninth street 


A share of enthusiasm was spent on each one of these 








compelling attractions. The offerings for the night were 
presented in the following order: 
Overt Euryanthe . Ww 
Aria, E lucean le stelle, from Tosca P 
Riccar jo Martin 
Accompanied by the orchestra 
Aria of Micaela, from Carmen : 
Marie Rappold 
Accompanied by the hestra 
Violin concerto 
Biien Zimbalist 
Accompanied by the orchestra 
Sy nic poe I R t Omphale Ss 5 
0 stra 
Songs— 

Chére Nuit i 

Call Me no M Cad 

Spring's Singing MacFady 

Ma Ra i 
At the H ( S h 
Songs— 
Before the Dawn...... ene Chadwick 
J’ai pleuré en R H 
Mattinata Le va 
R M 
At » R : iH 
Violin soli— 

Russian Dance bal 

Valse ( 

( rdas I 

Ef Z 
At I I \ 
Ma ec Hong ec, f I | B 
oO " 

As conductor of the opening opera Monday night of |! 
week, Signor Polacco won instant favor, and there was 
additional reason to applaud him Sunday evening His 

mmand over the players is complete, and then the per 
sonal magnetism and the individuality counted for mucl 
more in bringing out the beauties of the music, and it was 
a night filed with beauties. Sunday night concerts are no 
place for experiments, and s¢ l! who contributed to the 

ight of enjovable musical feasts should be thanked. Mr 
Polacco will be warmly welcomed at these Sunday ghts 
n which music and democracy are so delightfully united 

The soloists had enthusiastic recalls and the musica 
lirector likewise was honored with s ral ovations 

Mr. Martin sang the aria from the last act of “T: \ 
with fervor and wit) superb vocal effect he was calle 
back seven time 1 after a few w ls with Signor 


Polacco, the number was repeated 


Madame Rappold, just back in New York from a 
ern concert tour, sang the Micaela air with low 
quality and with womanly simplicity. She was w 
called back to the fo tlights 

Zimbalist’s performance of the Tschaikowsky showe 
young artist to be in fine form; he played the work 
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regard for both the technical and musical demands. 

luscious, and it seems to have grown since 
first played that concerto in New York. The violinist 
ised the wildest demonstrations, and during the inter- 
ion which followed’ the playing of the concerto, he 
led an encore to piano accompaniment. 

During the second half of the concert, the musical ap- 


yerv fr 


His tone was 


te of the audience had developed enormously, and 
thing was encored over and over’again. Zimbalist 
liged to repeat the Chopin waltz, and he played 

eral more encores, including an arrangement of the 
River.” Madame Rappold sang her songs with 

rming style, and as her encore gave Dell’ Acqua’s 
Chanson Provengale,” in which the high tones soared 
like purity Mr. Martin, too, had great success 

mgs, and the rich voiced tenor was obliged to 


song, “The Year’s at the Spring,” by Mrs 
before the people would allow him to retire. Signor 
Polacco’s accompaniments for the soloists were par excel- 
ne of the soloists had their own accompa 


tner 


n solo groups. The orchestra never played better. 





LATER CHICAGO NEWS. 


Caica Il Novembe 18, 19 
aturday evening, November 16, at the Fine Arts Thea- 
t recital! by students of Mr. and Mrs. Herman Devries 
place before a large and fashionable audience. The 


first part of the program was made up of miscellaneous 
imbers and in the second part the second and fourth acts 
f Gounod’ Romeo and Juliet” was the offering. Anita 
iffair with a good rendition of Mo 
Ruth Beck, a pupil 
a sympathetic organ in Liszt's 


Robert 


Chapman opened the 


rart iria from “Nozze di Figaro.” 


De vries, discl sed 


Comment Disaient ils,” Franz’s “Fir Musik” and 


Grieg’s “Primaveris.” Montgomery White sang with taste 
Elegie’ by Massenet, Hans Hermann’s “Schlafliedchen” 
nd Frances Allitsen’s “The Lute Player.” Ethel Doud, in 
Gounod’s romanza “Faust” and Landon Ronald’s “Prelude 
of Cycle of Life,” found opportunities in both and shared 
with her fellow students in the success of the evening 
Lelle Goodall, the possessor of a beautiful high soprano 
ing with good understanding the aria from Mas 

net’s “Herodiade Charlotte Rubel, the next soloist, has 

i large contralto voice, which she used with artistry in the 
rendition of Schumann's “Ich grolle nicht” and Ronald’s 
Cycle of Life No. 3. Dr. Alex. Shere, baritone, was 
isibly nervous and judgment on his work would, under 


the prevailing circumstances, not be justified. He was al 


ted the aria from “Herodiade.” The same criticism 
must be applied to Edith Lowney, who was heard in the 
Jewel Song” from “Faust.” Mrs. H. F. Spengler, who 
ang “Der Nussbaum” by Schumann, “Lilacs” by Rach 


"Die made 


last heard in 


has 
recital, and the man 


maninoff and Schumann's Lotosblume,” 


irked progress since 


with which she rendered her songs proved that with 
experience she will vanquish stage fright—the night- 

mare of many students. Ethel Rust, a professional pupil 
{f Mr. Devries, must be treated as an artist, as her reading 
“J'ai pleure en reve” by Hue was exquisite, likewise 


tions of Hahn's “L’heure exquise” and Chad 


wick The Danza” won for her a well deserved ovation 


Miss Rust is certainly one of the best pupils ever trained 


the Devries studios, and she made her teacher proud by 


her intellectuality, phrasing, French and English diction 

| rich and velvety voice. Lina Bartlett, pupil from 
Mrs. Devries’ class, sang in the vernacular “La Princesse’ 
by Grieg, “Le Baiser” by Thomas, and Paladilhe’s 
Psyche,” in each one winning well deserved success. In 
tw irias from the “Magic Flute” Ella O’Neill Corrigan 

red heavily Mrs. Corrigan, also a professional pupil 


Mr. Devries, is the possessor of a high soprano voice, 


well placed, flexible, and to which all the intricacies of the 
Mozart coloraturas are mere play, and she came out of the 
dificult song with honors Mrs George Hixon, in an 
English group, made up of songs by James H. Rogers and 
Liza Lehmann’s “The Cuckoo” and the same composer's 
You and I,” disclosed a sense of humor, and the songs 
ven in such a happy vein as to call for the highest 

The last two students heard on the program are 

known as professional singers in and around Chi 

Mary Ann Kaufmann, who, in the aria from 

won a real triumph, and Hazel Eden Mudge, 

ess was spontaneous and meritorious in the aria 

Aid Ritort Vincitor.” The presentation of 

Rome liet” was on a par of excellency with the 
, rmances. Ruth Coffin as “Juliet” sang her 

f with ferve and captivated her hearers. She jis a 
talented student with more appearances will act with 
re deliberation R Errolle as Romeo was com 
pletely a 1. Ex ved with a rich tenor voice, Mr 
Frrolle. who has sune rofessionally all over the States 
with leading mpanit found.the part to his liking, and 
his singing and acting would h e been credit to some 
the tenors heard near the Fine Arts Theater on more 
than one occasion. Mrs. Errolle made a beautiful Ger 
trude, though she looked too good to the eye to represent 


an elderly lady. Charles Rouse gave a splendid account 





rand Opera in Brooklyn. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
“Rigoletto,” November 16. 


Brooklyn society turned out in resplendent form for the 
opening of the Brooklyn opera season by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. “Rigoletto” was the work staged, with 
the subjoined cast: 

Il Duca ...Umberto Macnez 
(His first appearance in America.) 

doi né cane at rte Pasquale Amato 
idpasawera Lucrezia Bori 


Rigoletto 
Gilda 


Ree xs ckandvnvendeuhtcisedstitiise+teteduiaeboee Leon Ruthier 






RID, 5 cha vik ctondontisddactenvnecsseeis sis ..Jeanne Maubourg 
SVOIION : coxtccdadinehvidcincivas -sseeeee-Emma Borniggia 
DERGRORND nanks.ccbparenssicennsses wenvuveknee Giulio Rossi 
SERED scence saudnusheweesndueccrenteens senchepaasasinn Bernard Bégué 
Borsa taaneaereel Angelo Bada 
COND: eaiika oder dakadnatniataneedieess ..Vineenzo Reschiglian 


....»Helen Mapleson 
ocpugupekecbype cabuckeeted reenes .seeeeeEmma Borniggia 
osihccavediketabaresiteaentiesbtiauiocks ..Giuseppe Sturani 


La Contessa 
Un Paggio 
Conductor 

Many new faces were observed in the parquet and boxes; 
this indicated that the formal appeal sent out by the di- 
rectors of the Brooklyn Academy of Music had been gen- 
erously honored. Instead of dozing in their libraries after 
dinner, substantial paterfamilias donned their dress suits 
and went to hear the immortal melodies of Verdi and, in- 
cidentally, to pass judgment upon two formidable person- 
ages in the operatic world—a new prima donna soprano 
and anew primo tenor. Then, most interesting of all, there 
was Pasquale Amato as the hunchback jester, wearing a 
wonderful new costume and singing with the compelling 
art that his American admirers ever expect of him. Al- 
most the entire cast was composed of Latin born singers 
Thus, from the opening measures, the atmosphere was sur- 
charged with the electrical intensity which even stirs placid 
Brooklyn, and any force that succeeds in doing that is 
mighty indeed. 

Amato, it seemed, surpassed all his previous essayals of 
the cruel court fool, whose one redeeming trait is a con- 
suming love for his beautiful daughter. In subtlety, in the 
tragic upbuilding of the character, the popular baritone 
showed that he had studied certain details with minute 
care. There was greater finesse, more light and shade, in 
the stirring climaxes; this strong dramatic 
analysis, together with the thrilling voice, aroused the 
listeners to frenzy. Amato’s Rigoletto may be set down as 
a notable achievement, for in his case, the vocal equipment 
is as remarkable as the ability to portray each step of the 
sinister role. The versatility of this superb singing-actor 
has opened all doors to him, and he has become as dear 
to the American musical public as any singer of this 


developing 


epoch. He is fully as convincing in tragedy as in comedy, 
and he plays character parts with consummate skill. 

The new tenor, Umberto Macnez, taller than most Latin 
singers, revealed an agreeable voice of light timbre. He 
sang with taste and acted with sincerity, if not always with 
ease. The new surroundings and the ordeal of a debut in 
a new country should always be taken into account in 
judging a newcomer; but Sefior Macnez (he is evidently 
a Spaniard) was made to feel at home, for his welcome 
was very cordial. 

Lucrezia Bori, whose debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
House as Manon Lescaut, Monday night of last week, was 
fully reviewed in Tne Musica Courter last week, made 
her bow to Brooklyn as the Gilda of Saturday night’s 
performance. Her girlish graces instantly won the sym- 
pathy of the house. Sefiorita Bori (she is Spanish) has 
everything—voice, beauty and histrionic talent—for the 
making of a prima donna. If her singing was somewhat 
uneven as the hapless heroine of this opera, she more 
than atoned for the few vocal! lapses by her winsome and 
natural acting. What a joy to see a Gilda who looks the 
part, and at the same time plays the role without those 
tiresome stereotyped grimaces and conventional swinging 
of the arms which are the stock in trade of some of the 
middle aged Gildas. 

The remainder of the cast hardly calls for individual 
mention. Rothier’s French accented Italian was rather 
piquant, if such a word is admissible when applied to one 
who enacts the character of an assassin. Jeanne Mau- 
bourg, as the sister of Sparafucile, has routine at her 
command; she sang better than last year, but her weak 
lower tones did not help the rendition of the quartet. 
Sturani conducted with spirit. There were many recalls 
for Amato, Bori and Macnez. 

This opera by Verdi, sometimes described as “time worn 
opera,” retains for lovers of melody all of its potent 
charms. When presented with such singers, such a chorus 
and ballet and such an orchestra as the Metropolitan sent 
to Brooklyn last Saturday night, “Rigoletto” will never 
fail to create a sensation. What would some of our 
highly polished but uninspired college made composers of 
music give if they could write just one, just one, Verdi 
melody? Let those who seek to belittle the Verdi “tunes” 
remember that in the far distant future “Caro nome,” “La 
donna e mobile” and “Bella figlia dell’ amore” are destined 
to be more popular even than they are today. Shake- 
speare is more popular today than his dramas were a hun- 
dred years ago, because the world realizes that another 
Shakespeare will never be born, and the musical world is 
beginning to understand that Italy has not produced a 
second Verdi. 





of himself as Capulet and showed marked histrionic ability, 
beside singing his part with deep fatherly feeling. A spe- 
cial mention must be made of Floyd Wiedemann, who 
appeared as the Friar, as his voice gave real pleasure to 
the ear, while his acting was dignified. Herman Devries is 
to be highly congratulated for having brought together 
students in a program and operatic performance, which 
adds to his reputation as a vocal instructor and opera 
His accompaniments were a delight, and, as ever, 
he was the backbone of the affair. Words of praise are 
due Mrs. Devries, who is an able assistant to her 
husband. The Devries recital was a big success. 
ed 

Last Sunday afternoon at the Studebaker Theater before 
a sold out house the Paulist Choristers, under the leader- 
ship of Father William J. Finn, gave a concert under the 
local management of F. Wight Neumann. The Paulist 
Choristers received the first prize in the International 
Competition of Choral Societies at Paris last May. Some 
of the competitive numbers were sung at this concert, and 
judging by the manner in which those songs were rendered 
at the Studebaker, it was easy to understand why Father 
Finn and his singers won the first recognition in Paris 
Father Finn has drilled his choir superbly and under his 
baton the effects obtained are stupendous, especially praise- 
worthy being the pianissimos. The director and his forces 
were warmly greeted and rounds of plaudits marked the 
conclusion of each and every number. 

nre”e 

At the Fine Arts Theater the same afternoon Lilliam 
Ammalee Smith, pianist, a pupil of Leschetizky, made her 
debut in a recital given before Chicago’s society. The 
young lady was received with marked approval by her 
large audience, and hereafter she will be counted among 
the welcome pianists of Chicago Rene Devries, 


coach. 


also 


Max Fiedler, late of Boston, led a Hamburg concert not 
long ago, his program consisting of Beethoven's “Egmont” 
overture, Brahms’ C minor symphony, Strauss’ “Don 
Juan,” Rachmaninoff’s “Toteninsel,” and Wagner's “Meis- 
tersinger” prelude. 


GALSTON TRIUMPH IN ST. PAUL. 
(By Telegraph.) 


Sr. Paut, Minn., 
Musical Courier, New York: 
Galston a triumphant surprise; in a class with the best 
players. Fine audience greets pianist in St. Paul. 
BELLows 


November 18, tg12 





Hugo Trio at Symphony Club. 


The program of the first concert of the tenth season of 
the People’s Symphony Club, Franz X. Arens, musical 
director, was given on Monday evening, November 11, in 
Cooper Union Hall, New York, by the Margulies Trio, 
consisting of Adele Margulies, pianist; Leopold Litchen- 
berg, violinist, and Leo Schulz, cellist, assisted by Wyert 
A. Moor, flutist. The offerings consisted of Beethoven's 
trio in B flat, op. 97; John Adam Hugo's trio in E flat 
(MS.), Verhey’s concerto, op. 43 (two movements), for 
flute and piano, with Virginia Larkin at the latter instru- 
ment, together with a lecture on the wind instrument of 
the modern orchestra, “The Flute and the Piccolo,” by the 
director, with illustrations by Mr. Moor. Mr. Hugo's 
trio, as before, was very well received, and each of the 
three movements elicited warm applause. At the con- 
clusion the composer was called to the platform to bow 
his acknowledgments. There was a large audience present, 
which listened to the entire program with evident satts- 
faction. 





Concerts in Des Moines. 

During the month of October, Alice Nielsen and her 
company; Herbert Witherspoon, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Edith Usry, pianist, a member of 
the faculty of the Des Moines College of Music, gave con- 
certs in Des Moines and in each concert the grand piano 
of the A. B. Chase Company was used. 





Under Oscar Nedbal the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
will perform a new “Carneval” scherzo by Dr. Ferdinand 
Scherber. 
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GRAND OPERA IN MONTR 


Monrtreat, Canada, November 16, 10 
In the remaining performances of the opening week the 
Montreal Opera Company maintained the high standard 
the first three continued its triumphal 
progress There is the 
place which the Montreal Opera Company holds in the 
esteem of the Montreal musical public. Each days adds to 
the gratitude of the lovers of opera here, for the self-sac 
Ss Meighen, the president ot 


set nights, and 


now no longer any doubt as to 


rificing endeavors of Col. F 
the company, and the indefatigable efforts of that capable 


organizing genius, Albert Clerk-Jeannotte, the director 
general. 
“Herodiade,” November 7. 
lean Lafitt 
Herode .. an Ridd 
Phaneul ‘ Goddard 
Vittellius Gran 
Une Voix Dufresne 
Salome Amsd 
Herodias e ( esse 
Babylonian Paree 
Conductor, Louis Hasselmans 
In the production of Massenet’s “Herodiade” on Thurs 


day evening, much interest was naturally taken, because it 
was the first time this opera had been produced by the 
Montreal Opera Company, and there addi 
tional interest because of the recent death of the composer 
The Salome cf Elizabeth Amsden tri 
umph. She has a soprano 
quality of tone with exceptional dramatic power, and she 
added to her laurels won in “Aida” on Monday evening 


was also an 


was vocally a 


voice which unites exquisite 


It is rare that one sees more perfect acting than that of 
the French baritone, Jean Riddez, who played Herod. His 
fine voice was heard to advantage in a presentation which 
made a remarkable impression on the minds of every one 
in the audience. 

Leon Lafitte, the tenor, 
Prophet, has a beautiful quality of voice which gives con 


who sang the part of Jean, the 
stant pleasure, and his general dignity of style stamped 
him as an artist of quality. , 
Marie Claessens as Herodias, besides displaying a well 
produced mellow contralto voice, puts much intensity into 
acting. James Goddard as 
hearers with his rich, sonorous voice 
In the music of “Herodiade” 
finement of orchestration which gave Mr 


her Phanuel astonished his 
there is a richness and re 
Hasselmans an 
opportunity to which he rose admirably The choral ef 
fects, with which the score abounds, also served as one of 
the tests of the week In their splendid shading and fine 


pianissimo effects the chorus excelled. 


“Faust,” November 8. 


Faust Roland Conrad 
Mephisto Albert Hubert 

Valentin Alban Grand 
Wagner Emile Carme 

Marguerit Louise Edvina 
Siebel Bissio Ingrar 
Martha Jane Deck 


Although “Faust’’ was presented many times by the 
Montreal Opera 


heard its first production this 


crowded house 
let it be 
that both from the dramatic and musical standpoints 


Company last season, a 
said 


the 


winter, and 


production was preeminently satisfactory 


Of course the feature of outstanding interest the 


Marguerite 


was 
appearance of Louise Edvina as Her re 
markable success as had led 
every one to expect much of her in the role of Marguerite 

nor were they disappointed. Her characterization of this 
popular part was charming, yet without affectation, and 
the beauty of her purely vocal interpretation was none the 
less a feature than her intellectual conception of the char 
acter of Marguerite. 

It was a great pleasure to hear again Albert Huberty as 
Mephisto. This popular artist always pleases, and his ex 
cellent delivery was perhaps shown best in his singing of 
the Invocation 

Ronald Conrad as Faust showed himself to be the pos 
sessor of a true lyric tenor v He gave an excellent 
performance His phrasing was particularly fine, espe 
cially in the “Salut demeure.” 

M. Grand is to be congratulated on his Valentine. Mile 
Ingram’s Siebel demonstrated the fact that she has a rich 


Louise on Tuesday evening 


ice 


weeny my 


full contralto voice of fine quality, which, it is hoped, will 


be heard in more important roles later in the season 


Hasselmans again conducted with his usual authority, 


and the orchestra gave fine alike to soloists and 


chorus. 


support 


Orchestral Concert, November 9. 


Chere was scarcely an available inch of space in the the- 


ater when Louis Hasselmans took the stand at the first 
of the Saturday afternoon orchestral concerts. Although 
the program chosen was not of the popular order, yet it 


aroused popular enthusiasm, thus evidencing the fin 
as well 


per 


formance which the band of instrumentalists gave 

as providing a personal tribute to the conductor Per- 
haps on no previous occasion, either in orchestral pro- 
gram or opera, has M. Hasselmans revealed the true 
genius and intelligent art displayed in Saturday's program 


the 
delightful 


Ihat such a splendid performance should be given at 
first look 
anticipation to the work of the orchestra when they have 
The numbers 
the overture to Lalo’s “Le Roy d’Ys,” the prelude to 
Ill of “Ariane et Barbe Bleue” (Dukas), “Les Preludes” 
(Liszt), “Carnival Romain” (Berlioz) the 
from “Orpheus and Eurydice” hich the flute 


concert leads one to forward with 


were 


Act 


had longer time together. concerted 


and minuet 
(Gluck), in w 
faultiessness 


well kt 


ouvre a ta 


solo was taken by Signor Roberti with rare 


Mile. 


“Samson and Delilah” 


sang Saint-Saéns’ 
“Mon cceur 
recalled many times 


of technic Ingram own 


aria from 


voix”) so magnificently that she was 


and only the “no encore” rule prevented a repetition of the 


aria The prologue from “Pagliac« was well ‘sung by 


Signor Montella 


“Aida” was repeated on Saturday evening with precise 
ly the same cast as on the opening evening Thus closed 
the opening week—a week so successful, no matter by 


what estimates judged, that the present season of opera 
in Montreal will undoubtedly set an entirely new standard 


of opera in Canada W. J 





Tina Lerner’s Busy Season. 
rhe inauguration of Tina Lerner’s third American 
with a Boston November 14 resulted in such 
unstinted praise from the critics and such enthusiasm on 


tour 


recital on 


the part of the audience that two additional Boston ré 


citals, the first to take place January 4, were immediately 
arranged. The Russian pianist will devote her time until 
Christmas to a Pacific Coast tour, first making two ap 


pearances in St. Louis with the St. Louis Symphony 01 


chestra. On November 29 and 30 she will appear as solo 
ist with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, playing 
the Tschaikowsky and Chopin concertos 

Miss Lerner’s first New York appearance of the season 
will be an Aeolian Hall recital, January 6 





Butt-Raumford American Tour. 

Following their short tour of the Continent Butt, 
the English contralto, and her husband, Kennerley Rum- 
ford, baritone, are returning to England for a of 
important appearances which will be in the nature of fare 


Clara 
series 


wells prior to the singers’ departure for America. The 


tour which Loudon Charlton is booking will open in Bos 


ton late in December, and will be followed by several 
concerts in New York. In Canada and the United States 
fifty concerts will be given before Madame Bytt and Mr 


Rumford sail for Australia 





Schelling New York Recital, December 6. 
On account of extra demands for Ernest Schelling, his 


piano recital which was to have taken place in Carnegie 


Hall, Saturday afternoon, November 16, has been post 
poned until Friday afternoon, December 6. After the New 
York recital Mr. Schelling will make an extended tour 
lasting until the late spring 
Beethoven Discussed at St. Paul. 
On Monday afternoon, November 10, Mr Warret 
Briggs, the talented president of the Schubert Club, of St 


Paul, Minn., gave a most instructive and interesting talb 
at her home, the subject being Beethoven's Fifth Syn 
phony There was present a large audience nvited 
guests. 


Oeuvres de 
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SEBASTIAN B. SCHLESSINGER 
TROIS MELODIES 
chantées dans tous les concerts. 


(\D°’UNE PRISON 
(O MA CHARMANTE 


Editeurs de Musique 
Paris, 17, Place de la Madeleine 














Late Philadelphia News. 














" ruia, N 
It be mes d evident, with the pr ess ! 
the musical season, that with the advent Leopold St 
kowski a weight has ved itself from the composite 
chest of the Philadelphia Orchestra Che members, both 

winds and strings, are now playing “con amore,” with a 
beauty and warmth of tone and with an unconstrained 
perfection of execution that is truly remarkable. Thus, at 
the sixth pair of concerts (November 15 and 16) we were 
given a truly pressive rendering of the “Coriolanus’ 

verture (Beethoven), revealing the work in all! its 

ber and tragic beauty nd an exquisite rendering of the 
second symphony in D major (the “London”) by dear old 
Father Havdn (quite a velty, by the way The play 
of the strings in this latter work, under Stokowski’s bat 
was superb, ind the clearness of ph asing and beauty f 
expression such that one would as a rule ily expect fr ! 
a first rate string quartet he program closed wit! 

gnificent performanc: f Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Scheh« 
azade,” given with a fire d with a gorgeousness of ton 
coloring that fairly brought down the house The ust 
of the evening was M me Namara-Toy who prov 
that she possesses a light yprano of charming qualit 
ind also that she knows how to use it. She scored a great 
sticcess in tw irias tro M irt operas namely 1 che 

Sapete” and “Batti, Batti.” 

Incidentally, the remarkable succes ichieved by St 
WSkI tor I the Philadeiphia Orchestra 
unique, not ly in the annals of the Quaker City, but it 
general, inasmuch as it seems to be admitted without a 
dissenting voice It is rare in any walk of life t nd 

n's worl ect a verdict which is both unanir is and 
sting It is still no rare the n al world find 
iscriminating critics, professional eague ep 

lic from boxes to gallery agree without lification And 

yet such is the case in Philadelphia Phe rogram 

the Philadelphia Orchestra neerts have wn t ‘ 
nductor almost every important phase of rt 

the classical musi f Beet! ver M irt Haydn | 

me might place him here) Brahs the mant nus! 

f Schumann, Weber and Liszt; in the dramatic and en 
tional music of Wagner and Tschaikowsky n the ults 
modern music of Straus Sibel ind Elgar: in th fter 
neglected art of accompanying sts hus igh 
he has been at the head of his splendid orchestra le tha 
tw t already safe t ay that his success 

ne that will ¢ lure based i broad nd solid inda 
tins 

thi extr at musicianshiy i rare magneti 
power, | eloquence, his for ful temperamental jualitie 

nd the poetry of hi terpretat s have bee n 
| hown, and ea f the above entioned phas f 
art has been re ved with t " hich est 
him ferent: nqu lifte / ‘ ew . 
I 
Garden on the Washington, 
Mary Garden mn the te er Georg \ t 
in New York t c ee M ‘ ‘ 
ikes her first appe sew Yor 
ecital t y ¢ ( t Hall fte 
Nove ‘ fy 
Bonci Triumphs in Mexico. 

Another report from the City of Mexico states that 
Bonci has added new tri mphs to his re rd his singing 
as Nemorino in Donizetti's merry ra L’Elisir 
d’Amore,” at the Arbeu Theater in that Both a 

nger and actor Bonci’s art has been declared to be the 
acme of perfection. The great tenor’s appearances ari 
turning out to be a gold mine for Sigaldi, the impresa: 
Ihe houses for Bonci nights are alw 1ys sold out 
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Impressions of “Ariadne.” 


nicu, November 1, 1912 

t a week tonight since the first sista of 

ine auf Naxos.” A week before the appearance of 
impressions” Mr. Abell’s official report will have ap- 
n these columns. We did not consult together in 
way, so that what follows is a record of the 
il impressions which I gathered at the dress re- 
al and first perf so many and so 
but I will do 


merely 
yrmance. They are 
ed that it will be hard to sum them up, 
t general proposition I will say that what was 
h was good was Strauss. It 

as “Der Birger 

Nobleman”), the 
Hoffmannsthal’s 


innst what 


of the tail swihging the dog, 
ann” (“The Commoner as 

“Ariadne,” is, in 
and the opera fol 


precedes 
“tty thin soup at the best, 
absolutely kills it 
delmann” as a play. 
n which it is Moliére’s “Le 

ntilhomme,” but I am sure if the revered 
lramatist could have looked at the bastard 
play and interpolated scenes with 


t to consider the “Biirger als E 


founded is 


mix 





‘ the followi “Ariadne” which Hoffsmanns 
ied by Reinhardt’s stage management, offered in 
foliére’s name, he would have disclaimed all connection 


the leading 
foot 
just 


t the work I cannot think that 
dancing about the stage 


Jourdain, 
with one stuck 


the big box in which his new suit has been 
t to him is really refined French 
Wilson like 
eman afterward executes 
en of Moliére’s wit fad taste—that 


the stage management, though one can 


humor, nor do I 


Franci stumble and fall 


+} me gent! 1s really a 
was the key 
hardly 
tricks in 


‘ tage director for resorting to these 


casional laugh, 
be obtained for 
the Vienna 


d to pr 


which could scarcely 
“comedy.” The 
announced 


this mirthless 
Royal Opera has already 
duce “Ari: 
what such 


epare idne” only without the 


an experienced 
thought 


Edelmann” shows 


in as Director Gregor, who was present, 


j lar 1 4} 
y panned, the 


the econd 


Ariadne” to follow with 


cene oft the 


was 
second act of the 


but it was found more practical to make a pause 


d this destroyed all semblance of the connection 


upposed to exist between the two Since the 
erformance further heroic cuts have been made in 
I er,” but thing can really save the situation, and 


am confident that Hoffmannsthal and Strauss, however 


will have to come over to Gregor’s stand- 
ind allow the “Ariadne” to be performed alone, as 
‘ 
he acting itself was splendid, each member of Prof. 
t Deut Theater company from Berlin 
r her best to get everything po sible out of the 
Victor Ar 1, as Jourdain, deserves special men 
1 was the recipient of fairly earned and long con 
! 1 applat Ernest Stern’s stage pictures were a joy 
lin “Ariadne” as well 
\ f the music to the “Birger.” It goes without 
that it well made, interesting music, but it seems 


Strauss felt his hands bound by the restrictions which 


paying tribute to the style of the comedy 
eleven numbers, 
incidental scraps. At the time the 
a great deal of talk 
which, as 


resemble Mo 


il fancy There are 
ritten there was 
rtian” style of certain pa 


f fact, did not/in the slightest 


sages, 


But the overture to the “Birger” starts off 
M le ind gets on quite well until 
Strauss that would never have popped 

ere 1 short episode represent- 

ness, and the little overture closes 


ietta in 6/8, with beautiful obbligato pas 


ser only once feels the 


und for strained harmonies to 

lyrical flow of his melody. I al 

when Strauss starts in to write 

irmonically simple After a 

s Donnerwetter! If I keep on this 

le may think that Smith or Jones wrote this 

th time t how them I’m Strauss,” and then he 

bit f poe und back again through 

O shary he next tmportant number, a “Schafer” duet 
1 I ! nany lyric beauties which are 

re apparent 1 t e tha the were on the stage, 
hen comes a minuet, which begins and ends with a dainty 
lody in A major and in between wanders through four 
en other keys. In this number, in which the inner parts 


ire very cleverly distributed in the 


of Strauss’ much advertised 


written and tastefully 


orchestra, the rea! effect 


“chamber orchestra” of thirty odd soloists is for the first 
apparent. After that there is the entrance of the 
fencing master, the musical clou of the first act. Here 
Strauss, unhampered by any restrictions of style, has given 
a splendid specimen of his musical wit. The blatant trum- 
pet and the brilliant passages for piano which accompany 
the mock passage of arms between Jourdain and the fenc- 
ing master are capital bits of typical Strauss. The en- 
tailors which follows is graceful 
but nothing extraordinary, The solo dance was 
done by Greta Wiesenthal, who got the only 
individual applause of the whole act 

The second act has only two musical numbers. The first 
is a graceful melody in gavotte style with extremely clever 
working out of the inner parts. The second opens with a 
march theme for the entrance of the cooks and servants 
and is followed by the music accompaying the various 
courses of the dinner. The arrival of the leg of mutton is 
accompanied by sheep bleats, which we already know from 
“Don Quixote,” and the course of larks and thrushes has 
some complicated bird warblings on clarinet and flute. The 
dinner music ends with a dance by a young cook (Greta 
Wiesenthal again), a waltz left over from the “Rosen 
kavalier.” 

Now for “Ariadne” itself, which is quite another story 
As for the text, the best praise for it is that it afforded 
Strauss the groundwork for the composition of what I con 
It is the 
simplest and most straightforward opera music which he 
has ever written. Though far removed from the common 
place, there is unity and harmony of style, consequently 
carried through from start to finish, and there is a happy 
absence of the arbitrary harmonizations and the sought for 
dissonances which have heretofore been so characteristic of 
so old fashioned as to rail 
against dissonances and strange harmonies, but they must 
be a natural outgrowth of the situation or the music itself 

As for the experiment with the “chamber orchestra” of 
I doubt if Strauss himself is really satisfied with 
it. Ernst von Schuch, the veteran conductor of the Dres- 
den Royal Opera, has already asked Strauss’ permission 
to increase the string band to its usual size in the coming 
production of “Ariadne” in Dresden, which shows what 
this experienced musician thought of the effect. It is all 
very well for the comparatively light and transparent mu- 
ic in the comedy and at the beginning of the opera, where 
it is possible to handle the orchestra in “chamber” style, 
but when it comes to the big climaxes in the duet between 
Racchus and Ariadne at the close, Struass handles his or- 
chestra in typical Strauss style, filling up the inner parts 
with harmonium and piano in place of the missing strings, 
and one misses the splendid vibrant string tone which a 
larger body of players produces. There is noise enough—in 
the climaxes it sounded like an orchestra of sixty or sev- 
enty men instead of thirty-five—but the quality was not so 
fine as that produced by purely orchestral means. Person- 
ally T cannot see the advantage of the smaller orchestra 
when Strauss, as he has done, employs the harmonium to 
fill in the parts usually played by the subordinate strings 
The harmonium was a good instrument, with a much more 
refined tone than the usual machine of that kind, but it can- 
not replace the finer quality of the string tone. And here 
all honor and praise for the soloists of the orchestra, es- 
pecially the first cellist, the first oboe player and the first 
horn. It ds true that Strauss makes demands on the or- 
chestra soloists which are new in the history of opera, and 
they were loyally met by his men 


time 


trance and dance of the 
music, 


splendidly 


sider by far the best opera which he has written. 


his opera music. I am not 


soloists, 


In the very first measure of the introduction, a melodi- 
ous, dignified andante in 3-4 time, one hears that Strauss 
is himself again—a free, unfettered Strauss, quite different 
from him of “Birger als Edelmann.” I would give all the 
music of the comedy just for the beautiful introduction to 
“Ariadne” alone. The first number is a lyrical trio for two 
sopranos and alto (Najade, Echo and Dryade), very beauti- 
ful but with a wealth of florid ornamentation which makes 
it anything but easy to sing in perfect tune—which the ladies 
in Stutteart did not. I would suggest that the three 
ladies are entirely unnecessary figures anyway, and they 
and their music could be much better spared than the 
splendid quintet which was sacrificed to shorten the even- 
ing. Then comes Ariadne’s complaint, in which the fine 
themes of the introduction are utilized, a fine bit of music 
and splendidly sung by Mizzi Jeritza, of the Vienna Royal 
Opera, who made an ideal Ariadne throughout. The comic 
figures of the play, Zerbinetta, Harlequin, Scaramuccio, 
Truffaldin and Brighella, now make their appearance and 
attempt to console Ariadne for the loss of Thesus with song 
and dance. There is a humorous quintet—perhaps the 
least valuable number musically in the opera—in which 
extraordinary demands are made upon the singers, who 
have to dance while they are singing their by no means 
easy music. The four men (Zerbinetta merely sings with- 


out dancing) really acquitted themselves of their hard task 
extraordinarly well. The refrain of this number is true 
operetta and, as far as the melody itself is concerned, 
might equally as well be by Oscar or Johann as by Rich- 
ard Strauss. Now comes Zerbinetta’s recitative and aria. 
Future generations of coloratura singers will heap bless- 
ings upon the head of Strauss, whose example in writing 
a new coloratura role to add to the standard ones of the 
old repertory is sure to be followed by some of the lesser 
men. Margarete Siems, from Dresden, sang it wonder- 
fully. But there are very few Margarete Siems in the world. 
Personally I would rather play it on a violin than to try to 
sing it. It’s easier. High C’s, D’s and E’s are as common 
as red spots in measles, and Strauss breaks the record for 
high flying sopranos with a couple of F sharps in altissimo. 
And the musical somersaults, handsprings and cartwheels 
are such as can only be mastered by the very highest class 
of vocal acrobats. But it will be good practice for all the 
young ladies who are now studying to follow in the foot- 
steps of Sembrich. And a thankful task, when one can 
accomplish it. Siems’ really phenomenal work was re- 
warded by a tremendous storm of applause. The break in 
this aria, which is supposed to be a bit of humor, is only 
another instance of bad taste. After a cascade of roulades, 
trills and vocal gymnastics of all kinds, the orchestra sud- 
denly grows loud so as to drown the soprano, who comes 
to the front of the stage, stops singing and exclaims, 
“Ausgeschlossen! Ich kann nicht weiter!” (“Impossible! I 
cannot sing farther!”) Whereupon the conductor replies 

Pardon, pardon!” and starts his orchestra again piano, 
the singer joining in with a long cadenza. That sort of 
thing is all very well for the supper show humorist and 
the “perfesser” in variety, but it is hardly appropriate for 
Margarete Siems and Richard Strauss in the Stuttgart 
Royal Opera. 

The four men return after this and join with Zerbinetta 
in a quintet whose brilliant waltz themes are some of the 
finest music in the opera. This entire quintet—thirty pages 
of the piano score—was cut at Stuttgart, but it is sure to 
be restored in later performances. Now come the three 
unnecessary ladies once more to inform Ariadne of the 
approach of Bacchus, and his voice is soon heard in the 
distance. From here on until the end the music 1s one 
grand crescendo of power and beauty. Ariadne and Bac- 
chus have the scene to themselves, interrupted only by a 
short lyric passage (“Téne, téne, siisse Stimme”) for the 
three ladies before mentioned, which is repeated three 
times—rather an ordinary tune for Strauss, which might 
well be omitted, especially the last time, where the ladies 
have to parade in and out and interrupt the action just for 
the sake of singing. The splendid lyric-dramatic passage 
which closes this scene is one of the finest things in all 
the Strauss operas. Only some of the better music out of 
“Feuersnot”—after “Ariadne,” much the best of Strauss’ 
stage works—is to be compared with it. The great floral 
bell conceals Bacchus and Ariadne from view and out 
comes Zerbinetta followed by her four companions, who 
close the opera with a few sarcastic remarks, the principal 
theme being that of the big quintet. As this quintet itself 
was cut at Stuttgart, as already mentioned, it was most 
surprising to hear this new and brilliant theme suddenly 
in the last minute of the opera. 

Now during the whole hour and twenty minutes of the 
opera M. Jourdain (in whose house the “Ariadne” is sup- 
posed to be played for the benefit of his guests), two guests 
and his instructors, six people in all, have to sit quietly on 
the front edge of the stage—the opera, by the way. plays 
on a small stage built upon the real stage—listening to 
“Ariadne.” In the sway of magnificent music and the 
splendid singing everybody in the audience has long ago 
forgotten the very existence of the comedy. But now sud- 
denly M. Jourdain climbs up on the small stage and recites 
the closing speech from the comedy, in itself by far the 
finest lines in the play, but absolutely destructive of effect 
for the opera. It is ridiculous, this crass anti-climax. It 
must be cut, and it undoubtedly will be cut. 

I have already praised Fraulein Jeritza and Fraulein 
Siems. The third important character, that of Bacchus, 
was sung by Jadlowker, of Berlin, with a large voice of 
fine quality, even if occasionally with some throatiness. 
The smaller parts were all taken by singers of the Stutt- 
gart Opera. It was evident that they had all worked 
hard, though there are better singers and actors to be 
found at some of the other and larger German opera 
houses. It seems a pretty safe wager that Strauss will 
never go to Stuttgart again for another premiére. 

Now, of course, we are all looking forward to his next 
stage work, a ballet for the Russian royal ballet dancers. 
But I sincerely hope that, for his next opera, somebody will 
provide him with a book to which he can write three acts 
of as good music as that in the one act of “Ariadne” 

H. O. Oscoon. 
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MUSIC IN MUSHKOGEE. 
Musxocee, Okla., November 10, 1912 
The Music Study Club Chorus has resumed its regular 
rehearsals for the season, meeting at the Steele studio as 
in past years. This organization will appear several times 
in public concerts during the year. 
nner 
A most excellent organ recital showing the development 
of organ music from its early history to the present time 
was given by Mrs, Edwin D. Bevitt at First Presbyterian 
Church recently for the members and friends of the 
Ladies’ Saturday Music Club. The program was splen- 
didly rendered throughout. Mrs. Bevitt is one of the lead- 
ing organists of the Southwest and is State president of 
the N. A. O. 
nner © 
The following program was recently given by the Musi- 
cal Research Club of Battlesville and afforded a most de- 
lightful as well as profitable evening: “Raymond” overture 
(Thomas), Oklah Orchestra; “On the Road to Mandalay” 
(Speaks), Lawrence Smith; cello, “A Reverie” (Dunkler), 
serenade (Squire), Mr. Price; reading, Miss Dielmann; 
voice, “Birth of Moru” (Leoni), “Ich liebe Dich” (Grieg), 
Miss Ashton; flute, serenade (Tiet), Mr. Borquin; piano, 
“A Dance” (Debussy), Miss Vogle; violin, concert waltz, 
Maude Orebaugh; “Erl King” (Schubert), Mr. Letson; 
“Egyptian Suite” (Liuzini), Oklah Orchestra. This thriv- 
ing little city seems to have an abundance of good musi- 
cal and dramatic talent, and shows much activity in its 
musical life. 
RRR 
The Ladies’ Saturday Music Club gave recently a very 
interesting program on Indian music, the musical part con- 
taining compositions by Charles Wakefield Cadman, Carl 
Busch, Arthur Farwell, Victor Herbert, H. J. Stewart and 
others, supplemented by two excellent papers, “How In 
dian Music is Being Perpetuated” and “Indian Story and 
Song.” The teachers of the public schools of the city 
were guests of the club on this occasion 
nne 
The Oklahoma Musical Academy of Oklahoma City 
Alfred Price Quinn, director, has opened very auspicious- 
ly and has every prospect for a bright and prosperous 
season, 
Rn Re 
The Ladies’ Musical Club of Oklahoma City presented 
very successfully the opera “The Secret of Susanne,” per 
formed by members of the Chicago Grand Opera Com 
pany. 
Rane 
David Bispham is announced for a concert in this city 
Thursday evening, November 21, when he will sing an all 
English program. Muskogee people are keenly apprecia 
tive of Bispham’s art and his wonderful work for the 
cause of the American composer, and are full of anticipa 
tion and anxiously awaiting the privilege of hearing 
America’s great and deservedly popular baritone. 
n RnR 
Marion Wright Powers, a young coloratura soprano 
was the second number in the Lyceum course of entertain 
ments in this city. Mrs. Powers has a pleasing personality 
and a charming stage presence. Her voice is light, clear 
and beautiful and she rendered an interesting program 
with taste and ease, taking once during the evening F 
above high C with clear, true quality of tone Oi) 





Rudolph Reuter Recital. 

A large company gathered at Carl M. Roeder’s studio, 
New York, Wednesday evening, November 13, to greet 
Rudolph Reuter, who, having recently returned from a 
highly successful sojourn in Europe and the Far East, 
chose to play his first program for his former teacher. In 
the audience were many who have been associated with him 
in study during former years, and their enthusiasm bespoke 
a genuine pride in his attainments. The following program 
was played with splendid authority, superb technical mastery 
and ripened musical understanding, and revealed a remark 
ably well equipped young artist: 





Symphonic Etudes Pp. 13 Schuma 
Nocturne in E major, op. 62 Chopi 
Intermezzo in E, op. 116 . ° Brahms 
Romanza in F, op. 118.. ‘ .. Brahms 
Prelude in A minor . ‘ Debussy 
Intermezzo (Dies Ire) .... Dohnany 


Encores played were prelude by Chopin and march from 
Mignon” by Poldini. 


Madame De Vere-Sapio in Boston. 
Clementine de Vere-Sapio, the distinguished soprar 
will make her reappearance in America in two recitals at 

lerdan Hall, Boston, on December 5 and 12 


She—Miss Howler rendered that last song rather poorly 
You should hear her sing “When the Cows Are in the 
Corn.” 

He—I should think it would scare them out, all right.— 


Boston Transcript. 
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Poems of Oscar Wilde, Algernon Charles Swinburne and 
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Baernstein-Regneas Pupil'’s Grand Opera Contract. 

Merced de Pifia, who has been studying for some time 
with Baernstein-Regneas, of New York, will make her 
grand opera debut early next month, with the Montreal 
Grand Opera Company. Miss de Pifia enters upon her 
chosen career exceptionally well equipped. Her voice is a 
mezzo of rich quality, with a range of three octaves, and 
aside from this she possesses the valuable assets of drama- 
tic temperament and ability. Before taking up singing 
she trained carefully under both private and institutional 
teachers for the legitimate drama; but when about to 
make her start someone called her attention to the musi- 
cal quality of her speaking voice and suggested that she 
add singing to her accomplishments. Acting upon this 
advice she soon became convinced of the possibilities in 
her voice, and delayed her debut in the hope. of combin- 
ing her talents through grand opera work. 

During the past few years she has gathered experience 
by taking part in a number of New York charitable bene- 
fits at the Hotel Plaza, Carnegie Lyceum, and out of town. 
Many of these were organized by Miss de Pifia herself, 
own management and coaching—a part of the work for 
and some of the plays given were produced under her 
which she has a particular gift. 

Miss de Pifia’s repertory includes twelve or thirteen 








MERCED DE PINA, 
Pupil of Baernstein-Regneas. 


“Carmen,” “Aida,” “Trovatore,” “Butterfly” and 
others equally important; also a varied selection of arias 
and songs from the German, French, Italian, Spanish and 
English—in all of which languages she is proficient. 


operas 





Denver Tributes to Yolanda Méro. 
Yolanda Méré, the charming pianist, is the recipient 
of the following enthusiastic tribute in the Denver (Col.) 
Times of November 5: 


\n artist in every sense of the word is Yolanda Méré. An en 
thusiastic audience at the Tramway Auditorium last night offered 
up the tribute of a storm of applause and praise to her matchless 
technic, poetry and grace of expression, and dignity of rendering. 
From the serious majestic concerto in D minor by Bach to the 


dainty, fantastic “Cappriccio Staccato” of Vogrich, and from the 
poetic beauty of Chopin's nocturne in D flat to the wild, irregular 
second rhapsodie of Liszt, Madame Méré’s selections were played 
with the same strength and power of feeling and fautless technic. 

Her strength is truly remarkable. Her hands and arms are round, 
full and muscular, flexible to the last degree, and she seemed to 
throw her whole body into the effort, bending over the piano, sway 
ing over it, striking downward with all the force of the muscular 
white arms. 

Especially fine was her wrist movement, which she seemed to use 
the greater part of the time; seldom does one find such remarkable 
flexibility of wrist. In the clinging passages Madame Méré dis- 
played a rather unusual feature of technic; the elbow thrown out, 
playing directly on the tips of the fingers, the whole hand was 
absolutely perpendicular; she seemed to cling to the notes till she 
had brought out the last possible hint of sweetness. 


Other Denver press tributes follow: 

The second concert under Robert Slack’s direction was given at 
the Tramway Auditorium last evening, Yolanda Méré was the artist 
of the evening. She possesses all the characteristics of the Hun- 
garian’s fire, impetuosity, power and fine musical feeling. Her first 
number, the Bach organ concerto, is rather an ungrateful com- 
position to play and to listen to as well. On the organ, of course, 
it sounds entirely different. However, Madame Méré showed her 
great power in bringing out the various themes of the concert. The 
“Cappriceio Staccato” by Vogrich is a very beautiful composition in 
double notes and the artist showed her lightness and delicacy ot 
touch, as well as her clean technic to good advantage. She was 
vociferously encored and compelled to play it a second time. The 
Racamaninoff “Serenade” is a very graceful composition and was 





most\ gracefully brought out. We have seldom heard the nocturn- 
D flat of Chopin so exquisitely played. All the little technical ei 
bellishments and cadences were so beautifully finished and artistically 
brought out. 

Madame Méré possesses masculine strength and all the delicate 
qualities which go to make the true artistically finished artist. She 
reminds us of Carrefio. Her Hungarian nature is exactly suited 
to the interpretation of Liszt’s music. We were rather sorry that 
instead of the eleventh rhapsody with which the program closed, 
Madame Méré substituted the much played at second rhapsody, which 
she did in a very dashing, brilliant manner. In response to hearty 
encores she repeated the last half of the rhapsody. Madame Méro 
was educated in the Budapest Conservatory under the tutelage of 
one of Liszt’s lady pupils, and shows that she has inherited the 
true Liszt Hungarian spirit—Denver Republican, November 5, 1912. 

With thunderous applause and silence more eloquent than sound, 
Denver music lovers acknowledged the almost oracular genius, the 
colorful playing of Yolanda Méré last night when she came for the 
first time into the West with all her vivid richness of personality, 
her splendid freshness and fire of youth and with her gift. But a 
few short years ago then the wonder child swept all Dresden into 
an exaltation of admiration by the splendor of her immature play- 
ing. Today she is the master of the keyboard; her genius is ripened, 
enriched, and she approaches and commands her instrument with 
that confidence born of certain power. 

With splendid freedom of movement and unaffected grace the 
young artist took her seat at the piano, then with a majestic crash 
of sustained harmony she opened the evening’s program with the 
Bach-Stradel organ concerto in D minor. With controlled muscular 
movement, with compelling largeness of conception, she played the 
slow, ever deepening range of deepening chords that swept onward 
with the majesty of a silent river into a swirling sea of melody. 

She played with an ease, a smooth fullness of conception and a 
power that caused many of the finest musicians of the city to ex 
press their gratitude to Robert Slack for having offered a cup ot 
such pure music to Denver.—Denver Daily News, November 5, 1912. 

(Advertisement.) 





London Liked Sammartini. 


Of the numbers the Flonzaley Quartet played at its re- 
cent London concert none, it is reported, created greater 
enthusiasm than the Sammartini “Sonata a tre,” which 
is a feature of the organization's repertory for America 
this season. “Giuseppe Sammartini,” said the Times, 
“wrote a deal of chamber music, of which practically none 
is heard at the present day. If it is on the same level as 
the sonata for two violins and cello played last night, it 
will be imperative for somebody to unearth and play some 
more.” 

The Ravel quartet in F was another composition that 
called forth praise. “It was played,” said the Times, “with 
wonderful delicacy and with a thorough sympathy for the 
eighteenth century idiom. The variety of thought and 
intensity of feeling were brought out as though the music 
had been written by a contemporary.” 

The London Daily Telegraph declared it “unnecessary 
to emphasize the undoubted right of the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet to rank among the finest exponents of chamber music 
new before the public”; adding: ‘The beauty, richness 
and variety of their tone, the finish of their ensemble, the 
rhythmic impulse of their playing, and their high tech- 
nical accomplishment—these were the qualities that ob- 
tained instant recognition.” 

“It is doubtful,” said the London Morning Post, “if 
Ravel's quartet in F has ever been so well played here as 
on this occasion. The whole work received a notable in- 
terpretation.” 

The Flonzaleys, who arrived in America, November 10, 
have started on the long tour Loudon Charlton has booked 
for them. They will remain in this country until late in 
the spring. 





DePauw University Music. 


Greencastie, Ind., 
The first of a series of faculty concerts opened the 
musical season for DePauw University. Those appearing 
on the program, which was given on the evening of Oc- 
tober 1, were Charles Scholfield, basso, and Frederic Cur- 
tis Butterfield, pianist. The next musical evening was 
given by the Barrere ensemble. The Frank Croxton 
Quartet appeared in concert on the evening of Novem- 
ber 1. Carol Robinson, the Chicago pianist, gave a recital, 
including in her program two of her own compositions, 
intermezzi, A flat major and A major. These numbers 
were especially well received. The second faculty con- 
cert was given by Lillian Estelle Barr, soprano, and Van 
Denman Thompson, pianist. Mr. Thompson played, for 
the first time, his composition, theme and variations in B 
flat minor. B. 


November to, 1912 





Madame Cahier Here for Season. 


Madame Charles-Cahier, who, after several “guest” ap- 
pearances at the Metropolitan Opera House last season, 
has returned to America for another series of operatic 
appearances and a concert tour under Loudon Charlton’s 
management, will give a song recital in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, Monday afternoon, December 2. 

Madame Cahier will offer a program of songs in Ger- 
man, French and English, including compositions of 
Mozart, Brahms, Gluck, Debussy, Tosti, Clay, Lidgry and 
others. 





Walter von Baussnern’s third symphony, called “Life,” 
is to be heard soon at a Berlin Philharmonic concert. 
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Laura Graves Song Recital. 

Despite counter attractions last Saturday afternoon, 
Laura Graves was received by a fine audience when she 
gave her song recital in Aeolian Hall, New York. Miss 
Graves possesses a mezzo soprano voice of extended range 
and real natural beauty [he upper tones resemble the 
voice of the dramatic soprano and the lower 
are deep in like a such a 
value, 


tones 
voice is 
her 


contralto ; 
Miss 


color 


of inestimable and Graves uses 
gifts with intelligence She sang first a group of 
lieder: “An Die Musik,” “Das  Fischermadchen,” 
and “Die Allmacht,”’ by Schubert, and “Der Sandmann,” 
Schumann. Four 
3rahms songs came next, “Liebestreu,” “Der Jager,” “Der 
Tod, das ist die kuhle Nacht,” and “Der Schmied.” 

After the German songs Miss Graves proved herself as 


“Liinvitation au Voy 


“Marienwiirmchen” and “Auftrage,” by 


well equipped in French; she sang 
(which she was 
from Debussy’s 


age” by Duparc, Debussy’s “Mandoline” 
obliged to repeat), and the air of Lia 
“L’Enfant Prodigue.” Five 
interesting recital; these included a song from Landon 
Ronald's “Cycle of Life,” “Down in the Forest” by the 
Hullah’s arrangement of the old English 
Fishers,” “Her Mary 

Miss Graves received many floral tributes 


songs in English closed the 


same 
song 
Turner Salter 


composer, 


“Three and Love Song” by 
and was frequently recalled to the stage 
Samuel Chotzinoff, as the assisting accompanist, served 


the singer in a highly commendable manner. 





Friedberg Popular Concerts. 

The sixth popular concert at the Irving Place Theater, 
New York, under the management of Annie Friedberg, 
brought some excellent artists, as follows: Renee Flor- 
igny, pianist; Brende Macrae, soprano; Frank X. Doyle, 
tenor; and Willy Lamping, cellist; with Herman Spielter 
at the piano. Miss Macrae, who is from Canada, and has 
sung for the Duchess of Connaught, sang songs by Salter 
and Freeman, and pleased. Mr. Doyle received much ap- 
plause for his singing and had several recalls. Mr. Lam- 
ping was a success, and Miss Florigny’s piano solos found 
Of Mr. Spielter one must always write with 
appreciative expressions, for he plays accompaniments as 


admirers 


only the schooled, experienced musician can flay them. 

At the seventh concert the New York Singers’ Quartet 
gave the program, the Croxton Quartet being hindered be- 
cause of delay on the road. The fair sized audience was 
very appreciative, all numbers being well received. Cora 
Eugenia Guild was especially attractive in “Shepherd, Thy 
Demeanor,” and in the trio from “Faust.” Mr 
obliged to respond to an encore 


Bangs was 
Miss Lansing’s rich con- 
tralto voice, which she thoroughly understands how to use, 
showed to particular advantage in Harriet Ware's cele- 
brated “Boat Song,” sung as an encore. 

Winifred McCall was at the 


piano. 





Teaching Public School Music at Oberlin. 
About ago Lowell Mason (the 
founder and at that time one of the teachers in the Bos- 
ton Academy of Music) asked the board of education of 


seventy-five years 


the city of Boston for permission to teach music in one 
toston, offering to donate his 
services for one year in order to prove to the board and 
to the citizens of Boston that practically all children could 
be taught to sing, and that it was accordingly feasible to 
teach music as a regular subject in the public schools. 
Mr. Mason's offer accepted, the 
successful, and music has been taught 
since 


of the grade schools of 


experiment was 
in Boston ever 
Other cities soon followed suit, and at the present 
time music is taught in the public schools of all the larger 
places and in most of the smaller ones throughout the 
country. 

Up to ten or fifteen ago music instruction was 
carried on in a very unsystematic manner in the majority 
of school systems, but within the last decade or so prac- 
tically all the leading conservatories of music, as well as a 
number of the better normal schools have established 
training courses for teachers of school music, and the 
trained teachers thus entering the field are getting much 
more definite as well as much more uniform results. 

The course at Oberlin is in charge of Professor Karl W. 
Gehrkens, and each year from thirty to forty young men 
and women complete the work leading to a certificate, and 
go out to teach or supervise music in public school sys- 
tems in many different States. The particular thing that 
seems to attract teachers to the course at Oberlin is the 
fact that Professor Gherkens gives a psychological analysis 
of all methods discussed, and recommends that general 
principles rather than specific methods shall be the deter- 
mining factor in making teaching plans of any kind 

Students taking the course in public school music are 
required to study piano, singing, harmony, ear training, 
sight singing, music history, terminology of music, con- 
ducting, melody writing, child voice, general method (a 
combination of psychology and pedagogy), and methods of 
school music. The aim of the instructor is to send out 
teachers who not only know how to teach their own sub- 
ject effectively, but who also have a broad knowledge of 


was 


years 





what education as a whole stands for, and of the place 
which music has in the general scheme of educating the 
h; 

child. 





Katherine Burritt's Debut in Indian Songs. 

At the Belasco Theater, New York, Wednesday after- 
noon, December 11, 4 o'clock, Katherine Burritt, Indian 
song interpreter, as “Killoleet” (white throated sparrow) 
makes her debut, sings the songs of the Indian and tells 
of their legends and ceremonials, etc. January 7 she gives 
a similar program at the Plymouth Theater, Boston, with 
a Chicago appearance to follow. This 
veloped while abroad, Georg Henschel playing her ac- 


program she de- 
companiments before a distinguished company, and utter 
ing such things as “Isn't it remarkable? Who ever heard 
such music?” She presents to lovers of music and to 
lovers of the traditions of her native land, her specialty 
in the interpretation of the tribal songs and ceremonials 
of the North American Indian; songs instinct with the 
rare and picturesque nobility of that proud and sensitive 
people; songs of the dawn, and of evening, songs to the 
sun and the sky, of the planting and harvest, to fire and to 
the rain, of wooing and of the cradle, songs from the 
hearts of nature’s children, saved by the recorder from 
lips that now are silent or fast closing, the precious, im 
perfect chronicle of a vanishing race. 

Every aspect of his varied life the Indian has sought 
fathers, the 


to express in The traditions of his 


deeds of tribal heroes, famine, war and pestilence, all his 


music 


journeyings and struggles he has told in song; cnd for 
every task or pastime of the changing year he has found 
a melody. Above all the Indian’s religion found its very 
being in song. Sound, invisible in itself, was to the In- 
dian the language which carried his messages into the 
world of invisible powers. Alone with the vast silent 
places of earth he was never free from the sense of the 
presence of that Great Spirit which is mightier than na- 
ture, mightier than man, and eternally manifest in all life. 








KATHERINE BURRITT AS “KILLOLEET.” 


This deep religious spirit inspired every day of his life, 
and breathes through every song in which he has recorded 
his days. 

In the noise and rush of modern existence may we not 
well pause to listen, for a moment, to the message which 
the Indian has given to the world, and not merely to get 
pleasure from the hearing of these strange pathetic melo- 
dies, but to draw from his simple, yet all sufficient. philoso- 
phy, some new inspiration for the life that is ours to live? 

The following tribute is culled from the Strathspey 
Herald, Scotland, September 5, 1912: 

An interesting matinee was given on Wednesday last by Katherine 
Burritt, of New York, the Indian song interpreter, for the benefit 
of the Boy Scouts of Aviemore. The versatile artist wore the pic 
turesque costume of the North American Indian woman, ornamente 
with strings of beads, old silver charms and the badges of the tribes 
she represents 

Miss Burritt sang the quaint songs im a dignified and artistic style, 
creating much enthusiasm. She is gifted with a clear, beavtiful 
of a peculiarly sympathetic quality. Dr 
played her accompaniments, as only Dr. Henschel can 

Miss Burritt will appear in America soon and is sure to score a 
great success, 


voice Georg Henschel 
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Second American Tour 

“A Great Mozart Singer.” Engaged by Morart Society, Plaza 
Musicales, Philadelphia Symphor hestr Minneapolis Symphor 

Orchestra, Ritz-Carlton mu Theatre, Washingtor 





D. C.. matinee musicales, Wor Club, Columbus, Ohi 
also at Appleton, Cedar Falls. Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Keokuk, lowa 
City. Omaha, Kansas City, Detroit, Montreal, Ottawa 

t: R. E. JOHNSTON, Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 


Commercial Trust Building mod aist St... New York 


R.G. KNOWLES 


AN EVENING OF TRAVELAUGHS 
With moving pictures and slides 
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at the Lyric Theatre, New York; five Sunday evenings at the 
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Second American Tour. Indianapolis, Lafayette, Columbus, Washing 
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Senegemest; R. E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 41st St., New York 
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Beginning at Metropolitan Opera House, Tuesday, Dec. 3d 
I : BR. E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 41st St., New York 
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BRILLIANT YOUNG PIANIST 
Second American Tour. Already engaged for the Toronto Festival, 
Oct. 12; and in St. Paul, Marietta, Des Moines, Wi'liameport, Geneva 
and Ithaca, as well as solo pianist on tour with Mary Garden 
Mesagement: R. E. JOHNSTON, Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager, 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 4i:st St., New York 
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Chicago Opera 
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First tour in America. 
Orchestra— Metropolitan 
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_ Opera House, Sunday Concerts—Boston 
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Sesegemest; R. E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate anager 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 41st St., New York 
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Commercial Trust Buliding 
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Vittiam HINSHAW 


EMINENT BARITONE 
of the Metropolitan Opera House 
Oratorios—Concerts—Recitals 
Engaged in New York by Mozart Socicty, Rite-Cariton musicale, 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 16th; Chicago, February snd, Orchestre Hall 
Sesegewest: BR. E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 41 &.. New York 
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Paut. Minn., November 8, 1912. 
lhe St. Paul Symphony Orchestra began its seventh sea- 
last Wednesday night at the Auditorium before a ca- 
ity audience, most of whom were season subscribers, 
at ine luded Beethoven’s fifth symphony, 
by Strauss, and the Weber 
Clarence Whitehill, bari- 
The program, while a lit- 


a program tl 
Death and Transfiguration,” 
verture to “Der Freischiitz.” 
ne, was the 


assisting soloist. 


ber in character, displayed careful and intelligent 
After all, one goes to a symphony concert 
t t e entertained solely, but to be fed spiritually and 


tally a ell. It is therefore not matter for complaint 
1 deeply psychological and dramatic works as 

“and Strauss numbers should have been 
i on the same evening, Conductor Rothwell and his 

gave a finished performance of both masterpieces 

[t is in his reading of Beethoven that Rothwell excels as 
ctor The fifth symphony was given with definite 

| authoritative announcement of every theme, and with 
of every nuance. The individual bat- 
strongly brought out with all the wealth 
f color with which Beethoven has invested every stage of 


ppreci tion 


le with fate was 


he development. The choirs of the orchestra are as yet 

mewhat unevenly blended, due no doubt to a certain 
newness in parts of the ensemble, a defect, if one may call 
it such, that will doubtless be softened and corrected as 


time goes on and the personnel becomes better acquainted 
each other. The tone poem by Strauss was partner 
Clarence White- 


‘Tannhauser” and one from “Un 


eneral excellence to the symphony. 


ll sang two arias from ‘ 
Ballo in Maschera.” The latter he was obliged to repeat. 
Whitehill is an artist of sterling worth and great ability. 


His Wotan here last winter was one of the particular hits 


f the opera season. His Wolfram last.Wednesday night 
not suffer from comparison It was noble, subdued 
nd of broad finish. The singer’s handsome presence is 
mong the least of his many assets. Next Sunday 
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afternoon the first weekly “pop” concert of the season, with 
Arthur Middleton, the Chicago baritone, as soloist, will 
take place. 
nner 

Marie Rappold’s appearance with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the latter’s opening concert was a dis- 
tinct success, as is the custom of all events in which this 
charming artist takes part. She was in excellent voice and 
received an ovation for her splendid singing of the Bruch 
“Ave Maria” from the “Fiery Cross,” and for her spirited 
rendition of the brilliant “Spring Song” of Van der 
Stucken. Rappold will sing here in recital on the evening 
of February 27 in conjunction with Persinger, the violinist. 

nae 

Luella Chilson-Ohrman, the Chicago soprano, gave a re- 
cital before the Schubert Club, of this city, and pleased a 
large audience with some excellent coloratura work. Her 
“Caro Nome” and “Juliet Waltz” song were received with 
special favor, as were her renditions of several old Italian 
and French songs. She is essentially a coloratura artist 
of good voice and range. 


The Gilbert and Sullivan Festival Company played a 
brief season here last week at the Shubert Theater. Well 
cast and excellent productions of such old timers as “Pin- 
afore,” “Mikado,” “Patience” and the “Pirates of Pen- 
zance” constituted the offering. Large audiences and big 
box office receipts were the results. Mrs. Snyder was in 
strumental in bringing the company here, and many and 
cordial were the congratulations which she received. 

neue 

Alma Peterson, a pupil of Mrs. Snyder and one of the 
best sopranos in St. Paul, has just received a flattering 
offer from the management of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
Company to sign a contract for a season with that or- 
ganization as leading soprano to alternate in the principal 
roles with Blanche Duffield, at present singing Yum Yum, 
Mabel, Josephine and Patience. Miss Peterson has had a 
thorough schooling in grand opera repertory, and is the 
possessor of a voice of great beauty and a presence of 
magnetic quality. A big success is prophesied for her on 
the stage. 


The Brahms Quartet, composed of such well known local 
talent as the following: Nellie Fales, soprano; Edith Ste- 
vens, contralto; Lyman Cathcart, tenor, and Carl Larsen, 
basso, gave a most successful concert here recently, as- 
sisted by Bessie Godkin, accompanist, and Adolph Olsen, 
violinist. A feature of the program was the singing of 
Liza Lehmann’s twelve songs of childhood known as “The 
Daisy Chain.” Miss Godkin and Jessica de Wolf directed 
the rehearsals and are responsible for a large portion of 
the general excellence of the quartet. The individual 
members of the quartet also gave groups of songs, those 
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given by Mr. Larsen calling for special mention. He has 
a beautiful baritone voice of good range and possesses 
musical intelligence of a high order. 

nner 


The principal events of the coming week are piano re- 
citals by Gottfried Galston, whose New York debut has 
aroused much excitement and curiosity here, and Rudolph 
Ganz, always a favorite in St. Paul. The Choral Art So- 
ciety, assisted by Mildred Potter, contralto, will give a 
concert on November 14 in the Palm Room of the St. 
Paul, when a good sized and highly interesting program is 
promised. ‘he appearance of Miss Potter, a St. Paul 
woman, is looked forward to with much anticipation. Her 
lovely voice of earlier days before she became a great art 
ist is remembered by many here for its great beauty and 
strength. Many entertainments are being planned in her 
honor. J. McCrure BeEtiows. 





BISPHAM DELIGHTS LOUISVILLE. 
Louisvitte, Ky., November 6, 1912 
The second concert of the “Metropolitan Course” was 
given at the Woman’s Club on Wednesday night, Novem- 
ber 6, the artist being David Bispham. An audience which 
taxed the capacity of the hall assembled to hear the 
famous baritone, and the program was most pleasing, both 
in selection and rendition, to judge from the appreciation 
manifested by those present. No other singer could have 
successfully carried out the task that Mr. Bispham at- 
tempted, for no one else has such command of widely 
varied effects. Pathos, tragedy, humor, dramatic descrip- 
tion—all these were embodied in his offerings, and each 
number received more than adequate expression. The 
program was divided into two general groups, one em- 
bracing classic songs by foreign composers, and the other 
compositions by American writers. In the former ap- 
peared songs by Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Pur- 
cell, Handel, Secchi and Verdi, while under the latter head 
were songs by Sydney Homer, Louis Elbel, Will Marion 
Cook, a scene from “The Atonement of Pan,” and “The 
Raven,” a recitation to music by Arthur Bergh, the words 
from Poe's familiar poem. It would seem almost im- 
possible for one man to sway an audience to so many 
moods, but Mr. Bispham never for a moment lost his hold 
on his hearers, and they were loath to leave the hall at the 
end of the recital. Harry Gilbert is a well known Ken- 
tucky man, and his work as accompanist was highly ap- 
preciated, while his piano solos were a most pleasing fea- 
ture of the evening. One of these was a composition of 
his own, a concert valse, “Gabrielle,” which so delighted 
his hearers that an encore was insistently demanded. The 
third of these concerts takes place on December 18, when 
Mary Hallock, the pianist, gives a recital in the same hall. 
These are, so far, the only important musical events in 
Louisville, and they are received with gratifying appre- 
ciation by the public. 
neuer 
Carl Shackleton, organist of Warren Memorial Church, 
has been giving several Sunday evening organ concerts, 
assisted by John Surmann, violinist. The latter leaves 
Louisville shortly to join the Cincinnati Orchestra. 
RRR 
Frederic Cowles, organist of Calvary Church, will re- 
sume his Sunday afternoon recitals next week with Marie 
Glover as soprano soloist. Miss Glover has been for sev- 
eral years at the Paris Conservatory, where she won many 
honors. K. W. D. 





Holger BirKerod and Ellen Arendrup. 

Holger Birkerod, the famous Danish baritone, and Ellen 
Arendrup, the concert soprano both of Copenhagen, have 
returned after a successful summer in their home land 
They have been booked for concerts in several parts of 
the country, the first to be given in Philadelphia. They 
have prepared interesting programs. 

Mr. Birkerod is noted as an interpreter of Scandinavian 
song literature, of which Miss Arendrup has translated 
quite a number into English. A cycle entitled “The 
Dyveke Songs” will be published here this autumn and 
Miss Arendrup has had the great honor conferred on her 
to be allowed to dedicate the English version to ex-Queen 
Alexandra of England, who was delighted with the trans- 
lation, and Miss Arendrup is to have the opportunity to 
sing them by royal command on her return to Europe. 

The two artists have also opened a studio at 222 West 
Fifty-eighth street, New York, where the art of singing 
and coaching in all languages will be taught. 





Clara Butt with Volpe. 


Loudon Charlton announces the first appearance of 
Clara Butt, the English contralto, for Tuesday evening, 
January 7, with the Volpe Symphony Orchestra, of New 
York. A week later Madame Butt, with her husband, Ken- 
nerley Rumford, baritone, will give a joint recital in Car- 
negie Hall. These artists have been engaged by A. M. 
Bagby as soloists for one of his morning musicales at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 
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| Artistic Singing Analyzed by Helen von Doenhoff. 








When a Musicat Courier 
Helen von Doenhoff last 


representative called on 
week at the Von Doenhoff 
studios, 1186 Madison avenue, corner of Ejighty-seventh 
street, New York, he found that earnest exponent of 
artistic singing almost in tears; two of her best pupils 
had married within three weeks, and while she had new 
pupils to take their places, she lamented because the world 
may never hear the two beautiful voices that she trained 

“Matrimony and haste,” declared Madame Von Doen- 
hoff, “are the reasons why the world does not hear about 
half of the work done in my studios. You know, I do 
not belong to the class of teachers who develop artists in 
a year or two; those who come to me for lessons are told 
from the very beginning that it means long and faithful 
study in order to sing artistically and correctly. The two 
girls who have left me to marry were both about ready 
to begin their careers, and now what have I| to show for 
all my hard work, so far as it conc:rns these two young 
women. Both, fortunately, have married well, and that 
may be a good thing for them; but poor me, I must begin 
all over again on the new voices. 

“Because,” continued Madame Von Doenhoff, “I hap- 
pened to be an opera singer myself, many persons imagine 
that I prefer training pupils for opera rather than place 
that notion is unfortunate, is utterly 
foundation. I have fully as 
as pupils in acting; perhaps more, as my 
Friday mornings and my Monday and Thursday 
noons are all filled with pupils in voice culture.” 


because it 
many vocal pupils 
and 


voices, 

without 
Tuesday 
after 


In speaking of method, Madame Von Doenhoff stated 
that she “would not amuse the readers of Tue Musica 
Courier” by uttering a string of tiresome verbiage to ex 
plain how she places a voice or what she regards as the 
proper method in vocal training 

“I want,” added Maname von Doenhoff, “my pupils to 
sing for any one who wants a demonstration of my 
method, and that ordinarily is sufficient for any intelligent 
person with knowledge on the subject. We hear too much 
bad singing these days, but it is not all bad, as some 
pessimists would have us believe. What I find most to 
complain about is the uneven kind of singing we hear. 
Not long ago, I heard one of the young sopranos of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company sing so well that I took 
special pains to laud her teacher; the next time I heard 
that girl sing, it was awful. I can only account for it on 
the ground that the first time she sang, her aria was 
suited to her voice and to her vocal skill, while the second 
time she attempted something quite her 
powers and her mentality. 


beyond vocal 
when we gauge a 
Some singers never get be 
that is, they may vocalize correctly, 
but one fails to see the revealment 


“We must not forget the mentality 
singer's place in the ranks 
yond the vocal stage; 
as they were taught, 


“ thought or intellectual development in what they 


“ur new season has opened with the singing conditions 
in the same chaotic state. It can never be otherwise until 
we have debutante schools in our large cities, or the State 
comes to our aid by establishing municipal opera houses 
and concert halls. Now, when a teacher has a fine voice 
ready, what can he or she do? Teachers who scorn to 
pull wires or lend themselves to underground scheming 
in order to advance their pupils have a hard time of it in 
New York; in fact, in all our large American cities. That 
is why talented students ready for their debuts prefer to 
go abroad and accept positions in the Continental opera 

















AS ORTRUD 


HELEN VON DOENHOFF 


house. Germany, particularly, offers the best opportunities 


for young American singers, and thus we find so many 


But, 
American singers to hope for 


of them singing in the opera houses over there 


after all, it is natural for 


opportunities to sing in their own country. The battle 


and | 
for all 


for our American singers is only just beginning, 


mean to do my utmost to smooth the pathway 


those who deserve success.” 





An Arthur Hartmann Appreciation. 


(By Goby Eberhardt From the Musikalisches Wochenblatt 
{founded in 1834 by Robert Schumann] of April, 1909.) 


Among the younger generation of violinists Arthur 
Hartmann is indisputably one of the most important, as 
as one of the most individual artists. 

As he, with his wavy black hair and face of sharp profile, 
which suggested that of Paganini, stepped before a Berlin 
audience he conqucred at once all along the line, by the 
bigness and geniality of his art. It was not alone the 
stupendous technic which captivated, but also the heart 
quality of his cantilena. From such tones a soul spoke. 
Those were tones that were born in the heart and there- 
fore compelled the hearts of his listeners. He sang as the 
bird sings in the trees—indifferent as to rule or dogma 
and it was this gypsy like abandon which gave his playing 
its peculiarly indefinable charm. 

Today Arthur Hartmann is a completely well rounded 
man, a personallity and original 
creation. His interpretation is free, large, and has the 
character of impulsiveness, which nevertheless is always 
guided and controlled by fine esthetic sensibilities. His 
tone is noble and capable of the most intense expression 
The technic of the left hand is so highly developed that 
for Hartmann there exist no difficulties. 

To all these brilliant qualities is joined the rare gift of 
being able to do justtice to the spiritual message of the 
composer. With poetic insight this artist knows how to 
combine the component parts of a work logically and 
harmoniously and to reproduce them as a whole. 

Thus Grieg once wrote him that he never had heard 
his own sonatas interpreted with such perfection as at the 
hands of Hartmann. Of course, we concede that the 
Northern music, with its decided characteristics, seems to 
meet the individuality of Hartmann—but again with what 


well 


isolated, of individual 








charm and with what fascinating grace does he interpret 
also French and Slavonic tone poems! 

Personally,.I prize Hartmann's Bach playing the highest 
Herein he shows most completely the eminent heights of 
his musicianship. Played with affectionate self effacement 
in the true spirit of the Bach creations, the Leipsic cantor 
is for Hartmann not the 


coolly reflective 


but the warm blooded romanticist. 


contrapuntist, 


Hartmann’s performance of the six Bach solo sonatas 
for violin alone and of the two concertos I would stamp 
unhesitatingly as masterful 

Never have I heard the E major concerto interpreted 
with greater soul intensity than under Hartmann’s bow 
who filled each phrase and measure with glowing life 





MUSIC IN OREGON. 

Porttanp, Ore.., 

Johanna Gadski appeared in recital at the Heilig Theater 
last Wednesday before a huge audience 
encores 


November 4, 1912 
She sang many 
Edwin Schneider deserves praise as a most ex 
cellent accompanist and pianist. He was recalled several 
times after Madame Gadski had sung two of his songs 
a 

There are three musical bureaus here 

a number of noted artists for Portland 


Each has booked 


and the Pacific 


Northwest. Last year one firm handled all the big local 
attractions. 
nur 
Alice Nielsen and her concert company will be heard in 
he Heilig Theater on November 13 
Jou» R. OatMaAn 





“Der Wilde Jager,” a choral work by R. E. Zingel, had 


its premiere recently at Pyritz, in Pommerania. 
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Will inaugurate his first American Tou 
as soloist with the New York Phil 
harmonic Orchestra at Carnegie Hall on 


January 16th and 17th, 1913. 


Dates from 
January 
to 
May, 1913 
Now 
Booking 
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Cuicaco, IIL, November 16, 1912. 
salston, pianist, was the soloist with the Theo- 
re Thomas Orchestra on Friday afternoon, November 


and Saturday evening, November 17. Mr. Galston, 
» effected his debut in Chicago in the Beethoven E flat 
ncerto, came heralded as a great virtuoso of the key- 
ard, and the manner in which he played the concerto 
ed conclusively that he deserved all the superlatives 
ready used by critics. His scholarly reading and deep 
us interpretation alone would be sufficient to 
laim him a great artist, but added to those qualities 
a beautiful singing tone, full of transparent 
and octaves are clean cut, his pianissimos 
His suc- 


rits runs 
itful, and the fortissimos show his virility 
th the audience was spontaneous and well deserved 

id after many recalls the artist graciously consented to 
an encore, a Bach air arranged for piano by Mr. 
He gave new proof of his wonderful pianistic 
rendition of the number—a nov- 
elty for us—which also was received with great applause. 
Mr. Galston instantly won his spurs—a fact seldom re- 
corded at the debut of an artist in Chicago, as the public 


| } 1 
ialities by a remarkable 


here is slow to give its verdict and generally it is only 
ifter two or three appearances that artists win a triumph, 
yut from the first Mr. Galston reached the hearts of his 
public and in every respect his success was well deserved. 
Mr. Galston is to appear in Chicago again this year in 

cital and no doubt the devotees of the piano will be 
there en masse to greet him and, judging from the re- 
markable performance of the Beethoven concerto, much is 


store for those who enjoy classical music as played by 
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such a master. It may be added that Frederick Stock, 
conductor of the orchestra, directed the concerto without 
notes. This was rather unfortunate as in the first move- 
ment for a second or so his memory failed him, yet only 
a few noticed this misfortune for which, however, Mr. 
Stock is not to be blamed. The librarian had forgotten 
to place the score on Mr. Stock’s desk, and it was rare 
courage on Lis part to attempt such a feat and the fact 
that he came out with flying colors was, to say the least, 
praiseworthy and showed once more the wonderful con- 
ductor Chicago has at the head of the Thomas Orchestra. 
Mr. Stock also introduced a new symphony by Ewald 
Straesser which, on this occasion, received its first Ameri- 
can performance. The program notes, written by Felix 
Borowski, state that Straesser is a member of the Cologne 
Conservatory faculty and that his symphony was per- 
formed in Cologne and Amsterdam. The first movement 
is filled with dissonance 4 la Debussy or Strauss. Later, 
however, he changes to the school of Brahms. The slow 
movement is without doubt the poorest, being tedious and 
too monotonously fugal in style. The work is scholarly 
but uninteresting, with the scherzo representing the best 
movement. The symphony was very well played. Georg 
Schumann’s “Lebensfreude” opened the program and the 
“Rhine Journey” from “Gétterdammerung” was the con- 
cluding number. 
RRR 
At the Fine Arts Theater last Saturday evening, No- 
vember 16, a recital by students of Mr. and Mrs, Herman 
Devries took place. A review of this concert and the 
opera performance of “Romeo and Juliet,” which followed 
the concert, will be deferred until next week. 
RRR 
Last Monday evening, November 11, in the Fine Arts 
Theater, the faculty of the Sherwood Music School ap- 
peared in concert. Miss Kober played the E minor pre- 
lude by MacDowell, a group by Debussy, “Lyric Study” 
by Eleanor Everest Freer, the well known Chicago com- 
poser, and “Exhilaration” by the late William H. Sher- 
wood. Miss Kober, who is the president of the Sherwood 
School, long ago won an enviable position as a piano vir- 
tuosa and on this occasion her fine pianistic qualities were 
again apparent. Her success was in every respect de- 
served. Beside being a player of the first rank, Miss 
Kober is also an excellent teacher and she surrounds her- 
self with equally competent instructors. No doubt, under 
her management, the Sherwood School will continue to 
hold its place among the large institutions in Chicago. 
nae 
Oscar Hatch Hawley, the very busy manager of the 
Cincinnati Orchestra, was in Chicago last Sunday. Mr. 
Hawley sent the following post card to the Chicago office 
of Tae Musica Courter: “Was very busy seeing some 
people and so could not make connections with you.” The 
post card on which Mr. Hawley sent his message showed 
the picture of Dr. Ernst Kunwald, the new conductor of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, whose coming to Chi- 
cago in April is already looked forward to with great 
anticipation by all those who have read of his triumphs 
in Europe. 
nRre 
Saturday afternoon, November 9, a students’ recital, by 
pupils of the Bush Temple Conservatory, was given in 
Recital Hall. Those who were heard were: Earl Prahl, 
pianist; Freya Marie Mack, soprano, and Albert D. 
Schmutz, accompanist. 
nnure 
The fifth Sinai orchestral concert, to be given Sunday 
evening, November 17, at Sinai Temple, Arthur Dun- 
ham, conductor, and Edward Clarke, baritone, soloist, will 
be as follows: 


Overture to The Merry Wives of Windsor. ‘ . Nicola: 
Nocturne, from A Mid-summer Night's Sie music Sandan 
Asta, Proelegee, Peal «6 csks cccabenescccusscocecdchac Leoncavallo 


Edward Clarke. 





The Spinning Wheel .........-ccccccnccsscsccceesesecee 
Little Husband, Little Wife .......2..-cscccscsccccrnevcecces Bizet 
Flirtation, Petite Valse ...........+----- onc cecescoseseecoc seen 
Songs— 
MOD aiden caved obods ash tncdcgswd> son ecsuraagpen een ooeee- Elgar 
amie BOE cc ccccensvcc rote cesccvescvcsbaveqesccouns ... Homer 
Song of Faith ... ee as Chaminade 
Edward Clarke 
Baleorne TO | io ccck sé cncwcuddde ceca gavse scvcncuessedeseies Delibes 
Marche Dansee and Finale, from the ballet La Source...... Delibes 


The third of the Woman’s Athletic Club opera mu- 
sicales, given by Anne Shaw Faulkner, and Marx E. 
Oberndorfer, pianist, took place last Tuesday morning, 
November 12, in the gymnasium of the club. Thomas’ 

“Hamlet” was the opera on which Miss Faulkner, assisted 
by Mr. Oberndorfer at the piano, lectured. The gymna- 
sium was crowded by all that Chicago boasts of in the 
social world, and the success of both artists with the audi- 
ence was evident by the warm reception tendered them at 
the conclusion of the lecture. 

nme 

Madame Gordon Rives, the well known contralto, has 
located in Chicago and is coaching at the present time 
with Herman Devries. Madame Rives will be heard dur- 
ing the season in concert and recital. She is well remem- 
bered on the Continent as well as in the East, where for- 
merly she made her home, 

neRre 

Wednesday evening, November 13, Edward Clarke, bari- 
tone, and Earl Blair, pianist, gave a joint recital at the 
Fine Arts Theater. Both artists are members of the 
American Conservatory of Music. Felix Borowski, critic 
of the Chicago Record Herald, wrote the following in that 
paper of November 14: 

If the triumph of an artistic enterprise stands in any ratio to the 
quantity of enthusiasm bestowed upon it by the public, the recital 
which was given by Edward Clarke, baritone, and Earl Blair, pian 
ist, at Fine Arts Theater last evening was triumphal indeed. The 
satisfaction which must have been enjoyed by these gentlemen re- 
sulted not only from the considerable size of the audience which 
occupied the house—and a well-filled house is most complimentary 
to those who offer their wares to it—but from the unanimity and 
fervor of applause with which those offerings were hailed. 

Mr. Blair opened his efforts with a pastorale and a capriccio by 
Scarlatti, Brahms’ B minor capriccio and the master’s rhapsodie in 
G minor. In the latter portion of the program he presented his 
hearers with a sadly hackneyed nocturne and scherzo by Chopin, 
two pieces from Debussy’s collection of twelve preludes and an 
etude by MacDowell. The pianist played some of these compositions 
more effectively than he played others. 

Mr. Blair was, however, admirable in Debussy’s “Danse de Puck” 
and “Minstrels.” He not only manifested in these pieces a lightness 
of touch which, on hearing the first group of compositions, we had 
not suspected him of possessing, but he disclosed a sense of humor, 
too. Nor did he cease to be admirable in the playing of Mac- 
Dowell’s etude and Poldini’s “‘Poupee Valsante,” although the latter 
inspiration would have been more appropriate had it been interpreted 
for the benefit of children in a nursery. 

Mr. Clarke sang much and sang it well. His voice is of uncommon 
sonority and the singer is evidently proud of that circumstance, for 
there were moments in which he pushed the power of tone—especially 
in the upper range—to its furthest limits and a little beyond them. 
But that he could accomplish charming things in tenderer moods Mr 
Clarke made clear in the singing of such pieces as Grieg’s “Ein 


Schwan,” Massenet’s “Oh, Si Les Fleurs Avaient Des Yeux” and im' 


a song—-not upon the program—which wat apparently entitled “Let 
Miss Lindy Pass.” 

The vocalist began with an aria from Verdi's “Un Ballo in 
Maschera,” and he sang, too, with something of the gusto of an 
operatic baritone who finds that his opportunity has come the “Drink- 
ing Song” from Thomas’ “Hamlet.” We preferred Mr. Clarke in 
the French lyrics by Hue and Massenet, in a most admirably sung 
group of three songs by Grieg and in a species of song cycle called 
“The Buccaneer,” composed by Adolf Weidig. 

The last named offering deserves a special word. There are, it 
one is to judge the matter by the programs of vocalists, few songs 
in English worth singing. Of the vocal works which have recently 
been heard in our concert rooms Mr. Weidig’s is by far the most 
important and the most worthy. The six numbers which make up 
the complete work are not perhaps of equa! inspiration, but all are 
interesting, and with the exception of one which is possibly an 
intentional reflection of “Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep,” al! 


are original. 
neRR 

Several musicians, members of the Cliff Dwellers, en- 
joyed an after lunch talk on the value of advertising, 
which they think is of no use to musicians. Their re- 
marks were brought to the ear of the writer. Musicians 
of this kind have won for themselves the title of “poor 
business men.” Musicians selling their time need as 
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much advertising as do people in any other industry, in 
order to be a success. Name value in the musical world 
means as much as it does in everything, and this is proved 
by the fact that the most successful artists are the largest 
advertisers. Musicians, members of the Cliff Dwellers, 
digest this fact. 
Ree 
Karleton Kaumeyer played with the Siloam Band at a 
concert given by the Knight Templars at the Masonic 
lemple, Oak Park, Ill, Thursday, November 7. Mr. Kau- 
meyer is a pupil of Alexander Lehmann. 
nner 
Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto; Leonora Allen, so- 
prano; John B. Miller, tenor; Arthur Middleton, basso, 
anl Edgar A. Nelson, pianist, appeared last Tuesday even 
ing, November 19, before the Amateur Musical Club, of 
Bloomington. “Morning of the Year,” a song cycle for 
quartet, was the feature of the program. 
nner 
Kirk Towns, baritone, appeared last Sunday, November 
10, as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
at one of the popular concerts of that organization at the 
Minneapolis Auditorium 
ure 
The next events of the Apollo Musical Club of 300 sing 
ers will be two performances of “The Messiah” in the 
Auditorium Theater, Friday evening, December 27, and 
Sunday afternoon, December 29 
| an nd 
Che MacBurney studios will give an “Evening of Trios,” 
Monday, November 18 The soloists will be Elsa Fern 
Smith-MacBurney, soprano; Margaret Ann Smith, so- 
prano; Hazel Huntley, contralto, and William Lester, ac- 
companist, The Trio will be heard in the first part of 
the program in songs by Abt, Brahms, Sinhold, Jensen 
and Schumann. Miss Smith and Miss Huntley will fol 
low with a group by Schumann 
program will be devoted solely to the Trio, which will be 


The second part of the 


heard in numbers by Chapuis, Destouches, Franck, Chaus 
son, Nevin, Spence, Bayley, Elgar, Matthews and Lester 
eRe 
Next Tuesday night, at the First Congregational Church 
of Oak Park, the quartet choir will be heard in a concert 
program under the direction of Carl D. Kinsey, organist 
\ new song cycle entitled “In Fairyland,” by Orlando 
Morgan, will be sung for the first time in the West. The 
complete program follows 
Quartet from Rigoletto , Verdi 
Prologue from Pagliacci .. Leoncavallo 
\ria, Ah Fors’ e Lui Cho L’Anima Ve 
(Oft Does the Weary, Longing Heart) from La Traviata 
Miss Kaufman. 
Aria, None So Rare, from Martha , . Flotow 
Mr. Kimball 
The Worldly Hope, from In a Persian Garden 
Miss Keeney 


Lehmann 


Trio from Faust Gounod 


Miss Kaufman, Mr. Kimbell and Mr. Dunf 
Reading. 
Dr. William E. Barton 
Song cycle, In Fairyland pbuctiedasedenenecs Orlando Morgan 
zene 
Arthur Middleton, basso, returned to Chicago last Mon 
day from a very successful appearance with the St. Paul 
Orchestra in St. Paul, Minn 
nRme 
Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, pianist, played with great 
success at Janesville, Wis., on November 4. The critic of 
the Janesville Daily Gazette wrote as follows 


Members of the Apollo Club were keenly interested in advance 


f last evening’s concert, for Madame Sturkow-Ryder has played 
here before and we knew she would present something new and 
quite out of the ordinary—and she did. . The program was 
argely made up of the modern Russian school, Greatest interest 


was centered in the Biroulki by Liadow, the fourteen nutitbers are 
charming, humorous and beautiful by turns and of infinite variety 
The Rhene-Baton was also new, and the spinning song was won 
Madame Sturkow 


derfully clever and exquisitely played 
Ryder added still more to th oys of the evening with he er 


res, a bizarre selection by Rebikoff, and works by Liadow, Pol- 
dini and Nicobe 

On November Madame Sturkow-Ryder appeared at 
Topeka, and the Topeka State Journal critic gave the fol- 
iowing verdict: 

The quartet of artists was unusually well balanced, and the 
pianist, Madame Sturkow-Ryder, made a decided hit with the au 
dience, being encored twice in succession. The visitors who 
crowded the big hall were lavish in their expressions of enthu 
Siasm over the entertainment 

zee 

The University Orchestral Association announces a 
piano recital by Rudolph Ganz at Leon Mandel Assembly 
Hall, Tuesday afternoon, November 26. The program will 
consist of Schumann’s symphonic etudes, op. 13; Bee- 
thoven’s sonata in C major, op. 53; Chopin's prelude in C 
sharp minor, op. 45; berceuse waltz in A flat, op. 34; and 
polonaise in A flat; Dohnanyi’s rhapsody in F sharp minor; 
Ganz’s “Marche Fantastique” and “Pensive Spinner”: 
Liszt’s “Sonnetto di Petrarca” in A flat, and “Rakoczy 
March.” 

nner 

At a concert given under the auspices of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society of the Endeavor Presbyterian Church, Thursday 
evening, November 14, the Bush Temple Conservatory pre- 


sented the Bush Temple Woman's Chorus, conducted by 
Justine Wegener of the faculty, assisted by artist students. 
RRR 
The third and last lecture by Karleton Hackett on the 
opera will be given on Saturday afternoon, November 23, 
at Kimball Hall. The subject will be “The German 
Opera,” and the musical program will be as follows: 
The German Opera. 
Karleton Hackett. 
Date of Opera 


Aria, Che Faro (Orfeo) ...... ‘ , ‘ «veeessGluck 1762 
Jennie F. W. Johnson 
Rectative and aria, Leise, Leise (Der Freischutz)..\ Web 8 


Marie Sidenius Zendt. 
O Du Mein Holder Abendstern (Tannhauser) 
Charles La Berge. 
Wotan’s Abschied (Walktre) haat 
Charlies La Berge. 


W agner, rig4 
..Wagner, 1856 


Gavotte (Kuhreigen) ............- .Kienz!, rou 


Kurt Wanieck at the pia 
Rane 
The city is placarded with billboards on which is writ- 
ten “The McVickers Theater has locked out union musi- 
cians.” McVickers is not the only theater in which 
orchestras are no longer employed to play during the in- 
termission. First class theaters such as Powers’ and the 
Princess have been without orchestras for several months, 
and it is said that several other theaters are to follow, 
thus depriving of a living musicians formerly employed in 
theaters. 
Rane 
The next concert of the Amateur Musical Club will be 


given Monday, November 18 at 2.30 p. m., in the Assem 
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bly Room, Fine Arts Building. The program is arranged 
by Mrs. Frederic Ullmann and Mrs. A. W. Hoyt 
ne 
Walter J. Rudolph, medal winner of the Chicago Mu 
sical College, will give a piano recital in the iZegfeld 


Theater Tuesday evening, November 19. Mr. Rudolph 


tas made numerous public appearances in Chicago and a 
quired more than local reputation as a concert artist o! 
marked ability. He will give the following progran 
Chaconne transcription (Bach) , ; Buson 
Sonate, op. 53 Seethover 
Symphonic etudes Schumann 
Scherzo, op. 4 Brahms 
Chant sans paroles I schaikowsky 
Polonaise, op. 53 .- Chopin 
Don Juan fantasie Liszt 
Rhapsodie, No. 6 Ljgzt 
Widmung (Schumann Liszt 
Tarantelle de bravoure Liszt 
Rn Re 


Rose Lutiger Ganrion, contralto, is kept very busy ap 
pearing in recital and concert with orchestras, clubs and 
at private functions all through the season. Last Tues- 
day, November 12, she sang in Bloomington, IIL, for the 
Amateur Musical Club, and Saturday evening, November 
Next Wed 
nesday afternoon, November 20, Mrs. Gannon will sing for 


16, she gave a recital at the Sherman Hotel 


the Mu Phi Epsilon Society and the same evening at 
Medina Temple for the Rose Croix Degree 
zane 
Georgia Kober, pianist, and Marie DeRohan McArdle, 
soprano, will give a joint recital in the Florentine Room, 
Anditorium Annex, December 11, at 815 o'clock. Edgar 
Nelson is accompanist. 


nee 


The winter term at the Chicago Musical College began 
Monday with an enrollment which indicated that the total 
number of students this term will be far in advance of 
the record number which registered for the September 
term’s work. New classes in rudiments, harmony, sight 
reading, musical terms and forms, composition, conduct- 
ing and ensemble playing have been arranged 


zene 


A close observer who has had the privilege of frequently 


spending an hour in the artistic environment of Mrs. Stacey 
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Williams’ studio was so impressed with the seriousness of 
purpose underlying the method im the daily routine of les- 
son giving that he has written as follows: “Fortunate in- 
deed is the pupil whose development in the art of singing 1s 
placed under the guidance of Mrs. Stacey Williams, for not 
only is this eminent Chicago teacher a skilled mistress in 
the science of tone production, but the possessor of musi 
cianship and fine critical sense, that are constantly mani 
festing themselves to the pupil in a most helpful way 
thereby giving him a clearer conception of the beauties of 
musical art and spurring him on to greater endeavor. As 
a coach Mrs. Wilhams also excels, especially in the French 
That this teacher's method is one wiich brings 
results that every ambitious and intelligent pupil seeks 


chanson 


cannot be doubted when one hears the many good voices 
that are identified with the Williams studio and the purity 
and beauty with which they produce tone.’ 
Rene 

Leon Sametini, violinist and teacher, who came from 
London some weeks ago to become the active head of the 
violin department of the Chicago Musical College, has just 
received a most pleasing tribute from the great master 
Sevcik in the form of a souvenir card bearing the master’s 
picture, on which is written the following: “I was im 
mensely pleased to hear that you have assumed Sebald’s 
former position, and | not only extend to you heartiest 
congratulations, but also to the institution in which you ar: 
now active. With my most hearty greetings and best 
wishes, most sincerely yours, O. Sevcik.” 

Ree 

Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, soprano and vocal teache 
gave a pupils’ musicale before about forty guests at her 
residence, 5219 Hibbard avenue, last Tuesday evening 
November 12. The soloists were Anna Cooper, Viola 
Clark Collins, Mabel Marsh, sopranos, and Ora Padget 
Langer, mezzo-soprano. Miss Clark, Miss Marsh and Mrs 
Langer sang the trio from Mendelssohn's “Elijah,” “Litt 
y 


Thine Eyes.” Mrs. Collins was heard in a group | 
Chaminade, and “June,” by Beach. Miss Marsh disclose 
her vocal ability in numbers by Forster, Bond and Ds 
Kiego The duet from “The Tales of Hoffmann” was 
rendered by Miss Marsh and Mrs. Langer. Miss Cooper 
ippeared in selections by Veracini, Dvorak ond Edesor 
besides a song by James G. MacDermid, “The Song That 
My Heart is Singing.” Mrs. Langer’s contributions were 
‘My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from “Samson and De 
lilah;” “Charity,” by MacDermid, and “An Open Secret,’ 


by Woodman. The duet, “Norma,” sung by Miss Clark 


and Mrs, Langer, concluded the musicale. Mrs. MacDer 
nud gives only limited time to teaching at 520 Fine Arts 
Building 
a eS 
Elsie de Voe, pianist, and Virginia Listemann, sopran 
will make a joint tour of Wisconsin in January, appearing 


in Milwaukee, Madison, Janesville, Maysville, Sheboygan 
Beloit and other leading cities, under the management of 
the Briggs Musical Bureau. The tour will open in Madi 
son on January 10, at Fuller Opera House. 

a 


Cyril Dwight Edwards, an English baritone, gave a song 
recital at the Whitney Opera Hous 
November 17 


m Sunday afternoon 
Among the American composers who were 
inscribed on his program were Lulu Jones Downing, Jame 


G. MacDermid and Marx Oberndorfer 


Ss 2 @ 

Elise Barker will give a recital on November 22 in 7 
ledo, Ohio dna Elli t ind Oscar Adam will give a 
program under the ispices of the North End Woman 
Club at Hamilton Ha n November 23. Mrs. Berrie 
Stoker will sing for the Arche Club on November 27, and 


Mrs. W. A. Alexander will sing for the D. A. R. on No 
vember 21, at Assembly Hall, F. A. B. Each of the above 
is a pupil of Hanna Butler, the well known soprano and 
vocal teacher. Mrs. Butler will sing arias from “Lohen 


grin,” “Tannhduser” and “Walkiire” at the next meeting 


of the Drama Circle, on Friday afternoon, November 2 
rFre 
The Internat | Harvester Company has established an 
unusual precedent in the awarding of four free scholarship 
in the Chicago Musical College through the medium of the 
International ( ral Society, Bertha Smith-Titus, directo 
The scholarship contest w held last week and the s 
cessful competitor were Agnes Downey, Marie Fish. R 
W Dasky and ] K ipp They began their work at 
the Chicago Musical College last Mondav 
nn ed 


Final examinations in ali departments of the Chicag 
Musical College were held during the past week under the 
direction of the board of musica! directors and the teach 


ers of the various grades. Four full days were devoted 


the examinations 


eRe 
Madame Schumann-Heink will be the feature of t 
gram to be given at the suffrage concert in Orchestra 
next Tuesday evening, November 19. The assisting artist 


will be Edward Collins, pianist, and Katharine Hoffmann, 


accompanist. Rene Devers 
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EFREM ZIMBALIST PLAYS POETICALLY. 

































































[he sun of a perfect Indian summer day poured down 
; that flocked to attend Efrem Zimbalist’s 
recital at Carnegie Hall, Tuesday after- 
his unaffected young Russian, whose 


1 OTK 
last week 

debut was made successfully last year, is here 
| he was welcomed back by a 
u lis offerings for the afternoon were not 
i order and that may have explained the 
resident violin fraternity took 
rt. Supported by Frank L. Sealy at the organ, 
the piano, Zimbalist played the 


Bach-Schuman 
. Brahms 

.- Vivaldi 

Cyril Scott 
Cyril Scott 
..-Cyril Scott 
.. -Zimbalist 

. -Zimbalist 
..»Hubay 


il displayed breadth and dignity of style in the 


Sarabande and Double,” and the Brahms 








EFREM 


7ZIMBALIS1 


which Mr 


it violinist as a player of marvelous re 


ata in Lutzky united with musicianly skill 
veale the grez 

was tie playing f a mature artist who has little 

learn about his chosen The adagio 
was poetically performed, ideally so, 
this ideal quality shone forth in the rendi 
Vivald 
ble but in no way concealed the 


instrument. 


concerto, in which the organ 


the ensem 


e strings. In this beautiful classic of the 
Ver er, the Zimbalist tone flowed like honey 
intonation never seemed purer. 
t pieces, although light in musical tex 


eless charmingly melodic and musicianly 


int their performance by a player like 


r the dance the violinist was enthusias 


encore played a well made 


Minute 


waiting eagerly to hear Zim 


waltz 
compositions, and these proved well 
‘ opens with passages that 
reams and the indolent sensu- 
of the piece develops 
are 


A Clmax 


the rhythms more 


y ovation greeted the violinist and 
“y 


Orientale he “Russian” ¢ 


ymposition 
After 


was I . | nda nded in beautiful ideas 


“( is here followed the usual 


rush to the stage by those who tarried until a number of 
encores had been played. 

Zimbalist is to give a concert at Carnegie Hall, assisted 
by Nahan Franko and the Franko Orchestra, on Saturday 
afternoon, December 14, when the violinist will play three 
concertos, the Beethoven and two novelties—a concerto by 
John Powell (first time in America) and Hubay’s third 
concerto, also for the first time in America. 





SAN DIEGO MUSICAL EVENTS. 


San Dieco, Cal., November 1, 1912 

The last two weeks have witnessed many musical attrac- 
tions and all of them of a high order. Nina Fletcher, the 
well known Boston violinist, presented a charming pro- 
gram at the Wednesday Club House, assisted by her sister, 
Mary Fletcher, contralto, and Florence Schinkel Gray at 
the piano. The following program was performed and 
proved a keen delight to the large audience: Sonata, A 
major, Mozart; “Am Leuchtenden Sommermorgen,” “Ge- 
witternacht, Franz; “L’Esclave,” Lalo; “Ici-bas,” Bron; 
“J'ai pleure-en reve,” Hue; “Symphonie Espagnole,” Lalo; 
“Turn Ye to Me,” Old Scotch; “A Little Winding Road,” 
Ronald; solo from “In a Persian Garden,” Liza Lehmann; 
“Cavatina,” César Cui; “Hejre Kati,” Hubay; “O, Divine 
Redeemer” (violin obbligato), Gounod. 

nme 

On Wednesday, October 23, Beatrice Priest Fine, so- 
prano, opened the Amphion Club season. The club mem- 
bers were present in large numbers and this opening con- 
cert was a fine success. The Amphion Club. reports the 
engagement of Brabazonn Lowther, the English baritone, 
for its next concert at the Isis Theater this month. 

nee 

The Symphony Orchestra Society met with a big suc- 
cess in its opening concert this week. This organization, 
under the new directorship of Lionel Gittelson, has made 
remarkable strides in finish and detail, and the little things 
that go to make good ensemble work. In the rendition of 
“Springtide” and “At the Cradle” (Grieg), for strings 
only, Lionel Gittelson’s delicately firm directorship became 
pre-eminent, and the result was an outburst of enthusiasm 
from the many sincere friends of this organization 

mre, 

October 25, 26 and 27 gave San ])iego grand opera at the 
new Spreckels Theater by the lambardi Pacific Coast 
Grand Opera Company. A great deal might be written 
about this company and what it is doing. Last year this 
writer criticised several things about the company, even 
to the matter of the tenor in “Madama Butterfly” wearing 
an inappropriate costume and wearing it badly. This year 
no such remarks could be made; the development from 
every standpoint has been remarkable. There are now in 
the company splendid singers who can act, and act well 
such as Tarquinia Tarquini, soprano; G. Giorgi, tenor; 
Amina Matini, soprano (the latter in “Madama Butter- 
fly” proving the best Cho-Cho-San ever heard in this city). 
larquinia Tarquini is entirely unusual and reveals a most 
interesting Carmen and a strange and powerful Salome 
without any of the means, manner or physique of the 
average opera soprano. TYNDALE Gray 





Van Yorx Pupil Gets Good Church Position. 

Mary Billings Green, soprano, and pupil of Theodore 
van Yorx, 434 Fifth avenue, New York, has been chosen 
for the solo position in the famous Fourth Church of 
Hartford, Conn., Ralph L. Baldwin being the organist and 
director. Many singers from New York and Boston com- 
peted for this important position, the work requiring a 
singer of exceptional musicianship and ability, as all of the 
great oratorios are given at this church during the year. 

Che selection of Mrs. Green to fill so coveted a position 
reflects great credit both herself 


upon and competent 


teacher 





Musical Art in OKlahoma City. 

The Musical Art Institute in Oklahoma City has a 
strong faculty of European trained teachers. J. Gerald 
Mraz, the director, was a fellow student of Kubelik at the 
Seveik School of Violin Plaving in Prague. The institute 
does more than teaching to advance musical art in Okla- 
homa City. This year it will bring among its attractions 
such artists as Bonci, the great bel canto tenor; Josef 
Lhevinne, the Russiatr 


pianist, and Kocian, the Bohemian 


violinist. The Ladies’ Musical Club of the city also en- 
gages artists of great reputation. 

Friday evening, October 25, C. Boris Grant, pianist, was 
presented by the Musical Art Institute in a recital, playing 
the Grieg sonata in E minor; a Chopin impromptu, noc- 
turne, and ballade; Debussy’s “Reflections in the Water” 
and a Brahms scherzo. 





Ayres-Holding Program for Philadelphia. 
Cecile Ayres, the pianist, and Franklin Holding, the vio- 
linist, two gifted young Americans under the management 
of Antonia Sawyer, will unite in the following program at 
Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 3: 


Concerto in D minor, Op. 44...-00.cescccnccescecccesecccess Bruch 


Franklin Holding. 
Sonata in G minor, op. 22,......++++- . Schumann 
Cecile Ayres 
So SPPTTPTT CL ETTTAL TTT CTE CLL Wagne 
GemBOTOGO oo cnsc cecccececcvedcodeces beccbesecessonsseesersss Ries 
Caprice Viennois ........ccrccscvecsccencecseess ..-Kreisler 
Franklin Holding. 
BOE cu scdprnd tear énnbennsveeeee? . Leschetizky 
Meade fm PF miMer. occ cccccctccccvcccccsccecccssccocseneesess Liszt 
WOGOGER cconedoveses eewe . Saint-Saéns 
Cecile Ayres 
Rondo Cappriccioso Ce dSRED REDS OCDE Weeeronep Rees Saint-Saéns 
Franklin Holding. 


Max Herzberg will be Mr. Holding’s accompanist, 





Taken Unawares on Shipboard. 


Herewith is presented a hitherto unpublished picture of 
Alma Gluck, “snapped” by a friend on board ship, on her 





ALMA GLUCK EN 


ROUTE 


return from Europe, and never yet seen by the prima 
donna, 





THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSICAL CLUBS. 
Novemper tt, 101 

The plans for the biennial meeting in Chicago are being 
pushed with great enthusiasm. Everything promises for 
a most interesting and yaluable meeting. The dates are 
April 21 to 25, and the present indications point to a very 
full attendance. The program is not yet complete, but 
the idea is to have all reports and business meetings as 
short as possible and devote most of the time to the ar- 
tistic side of the convention. 


nRre 


The Ladies’ Musical Club, of Bedford, Ohio, Sends an 
unusually interesting program for the winter’s work. The 
general subject is “American Music” and the program 
are as follows: “Aboriginal Period,” “Early 
American Period,’ “Negro Folk Songs,” “Civil War 
Period” (two meetings), “Voices of the Morning,” “Louis 
Moreau Gottschalk,” “Dudley Buck and John Knowles 
Paine,” “American Composers 1840-1845” (two meetings), 
“Six Cleveland Composers,” “Homer N. Bartlett,” “Ar- 
thur Foote.” “George W. Chadwick and Adolph M. Foer- 
ster,” “William H. Sherwood and Jules Jordan,” and 
“Voices of the Evening.” 

FE. W. Ruton, Press Secretary 
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*Phone, Col. 3098, 
The Kenesaw Apartment, t 
WASHINGTON D. ¢ October 3 1912 

After many postponements and some doubt as to the 
ultimate outcome, the directors of the Washington Sym- 
phony Orchestra held a meeting today at the home of 
Mrs. Robert Hinckley, which proved most enthusiastic, 
and it was determined to resume rehearsals at once, with 
the first concert scheduled for December 10. Heinrich 
Hammer addressed the meeting and had some very per- 
tinent things to say relative to the necessity of each year 
delaying rehearsals and organization through the lack of 
a little timely interest on the part of those best fitted to 
carry the burden of music for Washington. 

RRne 

ireen has announced a list of artists for 
lovers. As a close 
Smith, who, 


Katie Wilson 
the season that will delight the music 
second to Mrs Arthur 
not at all of an aggressive disposition, keeps a close watch 
for the very best attractions, and in some way seems to 


Green is T. while 


offer them at popular prices, with the desired result, a 
full house. 
nReR 
Following the recent appearance of Calvé came Zim 


balist, the Russian violinist, who played, among others, a 


Brahms sonata, the last two movements, especially, being 


magnificently performed. There was also a group by 
Cyril Scott, Zimbalist 
America until he is accepted. Eugene Lutzky gave Zim 
at the piano. 


Otto Simon arranged for Madame Calve 


whom says he will force on 


balist splendid support 


to hear one < f 


his promising pupils in the person of Louis Thompson, 
a young tenor, with a fresh, pleasing and expressive voice 
Madame Calvé seemed pleased with his fine breath con- 
trol. 


RRR 


Faye R. Bumphrey has 
tralto soloist in the vested choir of St 


accepted the position of con 
Margaret’s Church 
Miss Bumphrey is a member of the Rubinstein Club (of 
which Mrs. Blair is director) and is also a teacher in the 
Washington College of Music 

nner, 


of the Piano Teachers’ Association 
held on 


Hammer spoke on the 


At the first meeting 
of the District of 
October 22, 


Columbia, Tuesday evening, 


Heinrich importance 


LOS A 


WASHINGTON @ / 


and value of all students attending concerts and recitals, 
thus broadening their point of view. This recalls the 
remark of a leading singer, who, when approached on the 
subject of subscribing to a world renowned paper, said 
that she did not care to subscribe, as she was only local 
Che inference being that only local musical matters were 
of any interest to her. And there you are! 
RnR, 

Josephine Underwood Mumford, pianist and pupil of 
Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler, has returned to Washington for 
the winter and will be at home with her cousin, Mrs. D 
IF. Hendricks, in Bancroft place. 

RRe 

Ethel Tozier-Hardy has returned to Washington to re- 
sume her classes in piano after a two weeks’ tour with a 
under the management of Mr. Radcliff. This 
quartet is composed of Edna Dunham, soprano; Marie 
May, contralto; John Finnigan, tenor; Dadman, 
basso. Mrs. Tozier-Hardy, as pianist, met with 
success on the tour, and one of the Richmond (Va.) pa 
pers remarked that “her playing of the Chopin polonaise 
would have delighted even a De Pachmann.” 

meme 

Washington was deeply interested in the 
Elizabeth Reeside, daughter of Mr 
when she made her debut as 
Miss 
has been engaged for the coming winter at this 
where her successes will 
place her in the front ranks of the younger singers. Miss 
Reeside’s debut was made under trying circumstances, as 


quartet 


Royal 
solo 


success, an 
nouned by cable, of 


Mrs 
Margaret in 


and Howard Reeside, 


“Faust” at the Opera in Desio, Italy 
Reeside 


and other opera houses in Italy, 


compelled to appear without rehearsal with a 
The report that reached Wash- 
ington was meager, but the notices which appeared in the 
Atlantic 


she was 


tenor she had never seen 


leading papers are now on their way across the 
More later. 
nner 

Baltimore is as near as Washington can seemingly get 
which is really better, after all, 
Philadelphia. There will be 
opera in Baltimore this 
for tomorow night, Friday, 
The local manager, Mr 


to opera, than none nearer 


than six performances of 
being 
“Car 


Kinsey, of 


grand winter, the first 
booked 
being the bill. 
Theater, 
Maria Gay, 
tor Dufranne will be the 


Gra. 


November 1, 
men” 
the Lyric 


has everything in readiness for the 
Dalmores and 
Dick Roor 


opening night. Charles Hee- 


artists 








I \ { N 


Musical 
Mor aay 


Grand ( per 


interest has centered in gmand opera this week 


evening, October 28, the Lambardi Pacific Coast 
a Company opened a three weeks’ engagement 
with a brilliant 
than satis 
A crowded house in gala spirits 
fete, and it was soon 
respon 


performance of “La 
dra 


Auditorium 


Boheme.’ It was more fying—musically, 


matically and scenically. 
occasion like a 


audience and performers 


and attire made the 


evident that were in the 


sive and rd that insures an inspired pet 
Mimi and G 


interest to the 


sympathetic acct 


formance Amina Matini as Agostini as 


Rudolpho held the end in a beautiful and 


pirited portrayal that was vocally a delight and dra 
matically satisfying They were ably supported by the 
entire cast, the chorus and orchestra. As an organization 


this company is well balanced. The chorus is vocally frest 
and adequate, and the orchestra, under the baton of Gae 
tano Bavagnoli, is excellent. It is a significant indication 
of the taste of the times that the m 


appeal both to performers and public 


dern operas apparently 
more than the old 
lacked the 
audiences 
“rapport 
faultless 





formances 
Also the 
and the 


Italian school. The “Lucia” pet 
pirit and finish of the modern works 

were neither so large nor appreciative, 
And this in 
Periera in the 


spite of the almost 


title 


Madame 


was not there. 

work of Madame role and the finished 
work of Giorgio as Edgard Periera’s voice is 
both luscious and brilliant; she has sufficient temperament 
portrayal. Everything in 


and there 


and action to make a dramatic 


dicates a successful season. Everybody is going 


is a spirit of festivity in the air that lends gaiety to each 


performance. 


nae 
The Music Teachers’ Association of Southern California 
held its monthly meeting at the Gamut Club Friday even 
ing, November 1 A very interesting prozram was given 


Jamie Whitson Overton, a talented Los Angeles boy but 


r.cently returned from four years’ study in ‘hasan was 
nthusiastically received in group of violin solos, p’ay- 
ing two Kreisler numbers, “Tambourin Chinois” and “Ro- 


mance,” and “Moto Novacek. Will Garro- 


Perpetuo” by 








way accompanied him. Four talented singers gave 


Angeles wo 


a pro 


gram of songs written by a very gifted Los 


man, Gertrude Ross, 


whose work is gaining a wide repu 
tation, as her songs have beauty, originality and the real 
iyric quality that make them grateful to the singer. Fri 
“Consider the Lilies,’ 


day night the following were given: 


ung by Frances Lewis, contralto; “Wynken, Blynken and 
Nod” and “Song of Spring,” sung by Grace Widney Ma 
bee; “Lullaby” and “Night in the Desert,” sung by Min 


barcarolle, 
Esther Pal 


Desert, 
in the Desert,” 


nie Hance; “Sunset in the 
Lullaby” and 
Mrs 


Japanese 
“Dawn sung by 
liser Ross accompanied each singer 

nner 
and Oscar Werner, violinist, 
Friday, No 
The popularity of these two 


The following 


Julius V. 
first of a series of joint recitals, 
vember 1, at the Ebell Club. 
musicians was shown in a large audience. 
excellent program was given; Sonata for piano and violin, 


Seyler, pianist, 


wave the 


op. 13, Rubinstein; piano, nocturne, op, 48, No. 1, scherzo, 
op. 31, Chopin; violin, romance, F major, Becthoven; 
gavotte, Fr. Jos. Gossec (1734-1829); “The Butterfly.’ 


Hubay; Hungarian dance No Brahms; piano, romance, 

F sharp major, Schumann; “Pierrette,” Chaminade; “A 

Song of Spring,” Sinding; violin, nocturne, op. 9, No. 2, 
Chopin-Sarasate; dance Espagnole No. 8, Sarasate 

zene 

The most interesting announcement this week is one is 

I by the Artists’ Bureau of the Southern California 

Mu isic Teachers’ Association, telling of the formation of a 

new inccteanit called The People’s Orchestra (under the 

(rtists’ Bureau management), for the purpose of giving 


within the reach of all. The 


conductor 


— concerts at a price 


conductor will be Eduardo Lebegott, formerly 


with the Lambardi Opera Company, but now resident her 
sierlich first 
at the Audi 
soloist. 


Julius will be concertmaster. The concert 
will be given Sunday aftergoon, November to, 
and Mrs. Willis siffany, soprano, 


yuncement has created much interest, 


will be 

and the re- 

It is a step in the right di- 
Jane CATHERWOOD. 


torium, 
The anne 


sult will be awaited cagerly 


rection 





MRS. C. HOWARD ROYALL 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
Tone production, style, diction and repertoire. 
Studio, yo East s7th St., Cor. s7th St. and Medison Ave., New York. 
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. NE supremacy of Meud Powell among violinists is 
| evidenced by her appearance, as soloist, with all 
the great orchestras and leading musical erganizations 
oftener than any other artist before the public. 
{ Re-engagements are the test 
Tit has been said truly: 

“Maud Powell stands today not only the Greatest 
American Musical Artist, but also the Most Vitally 
Interesting Pigure in the Violin Werld."’ 


H. GODFREY TURNER, 1402 Broadway, New York 
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’Phone, 5554 B. B., 
108 Her menway Street, 
fas . r 16, 1912 


ned to make the opening concert of 


econd season at Jordan Hall, No 
t delightful event, and not the least ot 
re vocal art of Florence Hinkle, soloist of 
1 addition to a voice of charming 
lligence nd artistic discrimination 
rder which imparts to each song its distinctive 
Hinkle captivated her audience as much 
the excellence of diction, purity of 
of vocal resource displayed in her 
groups comprising French, German 
the rest, the admirable singing 
» each beat of Mr. Mollenhauer’s 
while the program of ample 
it d each individual musical taste. 
re Fre 
t whose entire musical training has 
intry the following list of dates 
that the European cachet is not ab- 
ral appearances in America 


th the New York Symphony 
San Francisco Symphony 
january 10 and 12; the St. Paul Symphony Or 


) nd the Hartford Philharmonic 
1M evdel has a number of other 
tment with her many engage 
)f these an appearance with the Mac 

, Jovember 26; the Orpheus Club, at 
iber 4, and the Apollo Club, Boston, Feb 


1 number of private and 


IRMA 


EYDEL 


VIOLINIST 
Soloist Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Gurzenich Orchestra, 
Cologne ‘3times), Boston Opera 
House(3 times), and Worcester 
Festival, 1912; engaged for 
New York, San Francisco, St. 
Paul and Hartford Symphony 
Orchestras. 


or Terms and Detes, Address FT. SEYDEL, 70 Westiand Ave., Boston 
SUTORIUS & RAPP. 1 West 34th Street, New York 











TONY 


women’s club engagements already filled, and others still 
to come. 

nme 

A series of three concerts consisting of soli and some of 

the most celebrated works of chamber music, are to be 
given in Jordan Hall, on the evenings of December 11, Jan- 
uary 22, and February 12, by Anton Witek, concertmaster 
of the Symphony Orchestra; his wife, Vita Witek, herself 
a well known pianist, and Heinrich Warnke, cellist of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

nner 

The Townsend Club, an organization of vocal students 

so called in honor of their teacher, Stephen S. Townsend, 
gave a delightful musicale on November 11, with the as- 
sistance of Frances Parker, pianist. Those participating 
in the program were the Misses Reece, Parker, Keach, 
laft, Alexander and Harger and the Messrs. Morrow, 
Ham, Muzzy and Lunger. Two pupils of Mr. Townsend 
holding important church positions are Olive Whitely Hil- 
ton, soprano of the Union Church, Columbus avenue, who 
furnished a violin obbligato on the occasion of the afore- 
mentioned musicale, and Florence Cooke Adams, contralto 
of the Second Unitarian Church, Boston. 

nee 


A White-Smith publication arousing much interest at the 


present time is “Legend of the Yosemite,” by H. J. 
Stewart, which will be presented with elaborate scenic ef- 
fects at the Alcazar Theater, San Francisco, November 22. 
This has been given previously with piano accompaniment, 
but on this occasion a special orchestration by the com 
poser will be used. 
nere 

The return of Tina Lerner after an absence of two years, 
spent in European concertizing, was celebrated in Jordan 
Hall on the afternoon of November 14, when a highly ap- 
preciative audience of good size gathered to enjoy once 
again Miss Lerner's rarely beautiful pianistic art. Abso- 
lutely individual and yet universal in its appeal Miss 
Lerner’s playing is distinguished by its many virtues 
Among these, to quote Philip Hale in the Boston Herald, 
are “a velvet touch and a rounded and polished technic 
a delightful ease and sense of repose—an exquisite tone 
and a keen sense of musical proportion” All these and 
even more does Miss Lerner possess in addition to the 
grace and charm of her picturesque personality, which 
makes itself felt the moment she steps on the stage. As 
to her rendering of the appended program it is sufficient 
to say that all of the above mentioned characteristics of 
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the pianist’s exquisite art were in evidence throughout, 
resulting in an afternoon of rare musical enjoyment to all. 
Miss Lerner’s program follows: 


LIED ak cccusdcdndneiiewesd occ sccdececauctsccoaquececsenses Mozart 

Romdo Brilamte ...ccccescvevecscccccecscnccccerescvvesesscesoucse Weber 

Sonata, op. 1, F sharp minor .......-..-scececceeseesceses Schumann 

Theoe .cheden, meGhNO © ocaccc ccc ccccccccccccccntbevsovessenenss Chopin 

Waltz caprice on Strauss’ Man lebt nur einmal ....... eves Taussig 

Sonata del Petrarca, No, 123, Spanish rhapsodie .........+++++ Liszt 
ne 


Four gifted pupils of the Hubbard studios holding im- 
portant church positions and having appeared more or less 
in concert work throughout Boston and vicinity have 
formed a quartet to be known as The Arcadians and will, 
according to their attractively gotten up circular, be avail- 
able for concert, church and oratorio work of every de- 
scription, as well as for musicales, banquets or club engage- 
ments. The members of this quartet-—Norman Arnold, 
tenor; Anna Cambridge, soprano; Edna Wahle, contralto, 
and Charles Furber, baritone—are representative products 
of the Hubbard studios, which is sufficient recommendation 
in itself. Another Hubbard pupil, Rex Boynton, possessor 
of a beautiful tenor voice, has appeared with great success 
at recent concerts in New Haven, Conn., and Haverhill, 
Mass. 

nere 

The steady downpour of rain outside dampened not a 
whit the ardor and enthusiasm of the large audience as- 
sembled for the concert of Katharine Lincoln, soprano, and 
Dagmar Rubner, pianist, at Steinert Hall, November 15. 
Che interesting and well arranged program contained for 
the singer’s opening group, songs by Handel, Wolf, Franz 
and Cornelius Rubner; for the second a group of French 
songs, ns Laparra’s * ‘Un Benard somneil noir” and 
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SELECTED 
PIANO COMPOSITIONS 


Edited by August Spanuth 


A New Volmue of THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY (64 Vols.) 
100,000 sold 


PRICE, postpaid, paper $1.50, cloth $2.50 


Send for Free Booklet 





This volume of the Musicians’ Library contains eight 
impromptus, six “Moment Musicales,” several waltzes, the 
lovely A minor sonata, the great C major fantasie and a 
number of other works. It represents, in fact, the cream 
of Schubert’s piano works.—Musical Courier. 
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Moret’s “Rose des Roses” by way of novelties, and for the 
close an English song group, of which Granville Bantock’s 
atmospheric “In the Harem” and Dagmar Rubner’s dainty 
and charming “Pierrot” song gave particular pleasure. A 
singer of fine taste and keen musical understanding, Miss 
Lincoln was especially delightful in the French and Eng- 
lish songs, which were given with true regard for the mu- 
sical import of each, while her diction was remarkably 
clear and intelligible throughout. Miss Rubner, a young 
pianist of prepossessing appearance, revealed in her play- 
ing of pieces by Rachmaninoff and Rimsky-Korsakoff bril- 
liance of execution and richness of tone, while her render- 
ing of the Ravel and Debtssy numbers displayed imagina 
tion and musical sensitiveness of a high order. On the 
whole, a very favorable impression was made by this 
youthful artist, who, withal her slender years, gives one 
the impression of artistic surety and authoritativeness 
Both artists were warmly applauded and compelled to add 
to the program. 
Ree 


At the second concert of the Boston Symphony Orches 
tra in its Cambridge series, November 14, Florence Hinkle 
as soloist sang Micaela’s aria from “Carmen” and “Depuis 
le jour,” from “Louise,” in a manner to be expected from 
this splendid artist. 

nere 


The largest class of pupils since the beginning of her 
teaching career is the report of Jessie Davis, whose Hunt- 
ington Chambers studio is indeed a busy place these days 
Known as one of the foremost accompanists in the city, 


Miss Davis’ services are in great demand in this as in the 


solo capacity, as the following dates for the current month 
testify: October 31, Boston Scottish Society; November 12, 
Chestnut Hill; November 15, Milton 
vate concert at Copley Plaza 
Ss 8 & 
A program of, for the most part, unfamiliar songs, com- 
prising fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth century Ger- 


November 26, pri- 


man songs, Russian songs of Borodin, Balakireff and 
Moussorgsky, beside the usual classics of Schubert, Schu 
mann, Brahms, Strauss and Wolf, was the offering of 
Alfred Denghausen at his recital at Steinert Hall, Novem 
ber 15. An unusual program and an unusual singer com 
bined in making this retital a real artistic treat. A sin 
cere, straightforward artist of earnestness and simplicity, 
Mr Denghausen’s agreeable baritone voice, though not re 
markable in and for itself, serves him well in the inter 
pietation of the varying moods and emotions of song 
Such is the artist’s directness and intelligent simplicity, 
though, that one never has the feeling of listening to an 
interpretation, but rather to the exact expression of the 
composer himself, presented with sympathetic insight, but 
without any adorning graces of the singer. To the tragedy 
and haunting beauty of the Russian music Mr. Deng 
hausen was particularly responsive, leaving a memorable 
impression with those fortunate enough to have heard him. 
lhe accompaniments of Carl Lamson were sympathetic 
and helpful throughout. 
nRre 


A rehearsal of “Mignon” in Philadelphia with the Chi 
cago-Philadelphia Opera Company, Thursday afternoon 
following shortly after his landing in New York, then on 
to Boston that night for a rehearsal in the “Tales of 
Hoffmann” with the Boston Opera Company the next day, 
returning Friday night to New York for his solo appear- 
ance with the New York Symphony Orchestra at Aeolian 
Hall Sunday afternoon, and then back to Philadelphia for 
the “Mignon” performance on Monday night, certainly 
marks the limit of American strenuosity for that charm- 
ing French tenor, Edmond Clement A five weeks’ stay 
in Boston, where he is to appear with the Boston Opera 
Company during the first half of the season, will follow 
his “Mignon” appearance in Philadelphia. 

nner 


Under the auspices of the Tuesday Morning Music Club, 
of Springfield, Mass., the Flonzaley Quartet made its first 
appearance in that city, November 15, at High School 
Hall, and roused the large and enthusiastic audience to 
such a frenzy of appreciation as is seldom witnessed in 
that conservative community. The Tuesday Morning Mu- 
sic Club certainly merits a vote of thanks for starting its 
nmiusic course thus auspiciously 

anne 

The great popularity of Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
Four American Indian Songs” has induced him to give 
to the public a new piano cycle entitled “Idealized Indian 
Themes.” This consists of four thoroughly characteristic 
sketches, which will, no doubt, take their place with Mr. 
Cadman’s other contributions to Indian music literature. 
This book may be procured either at dealers or of White- 
Smith Music Publishing Company 


Ree 


The fifth pair of concerts of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, November 15 and 16, brought George Proctor as 
soloist in Tschaikowsky’s rarely heard piano concerto in 
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G major and the following orchestral program: Sibelius 
symphony No. 1, E major; “Solemn” overture, Glazounoff, 
and “Espana,” Chabrier. The feature of these concerts 
was the remarkable performance of Sibelius’ wild, rugged 
and heroic symphony of the North and Chabrier’s glow- 
ingly briiliant and vividly rhythmic “Espana” of the South 

music of widely differing schools portrayed with proper 
differentiation by Dr. Muck and his men. Mr. Proctor’s 
performance, though highly musicianly, was no more, ow- 
ing to the ungrateful character of the work, which does 
not suit his particular temperament. 


RRR 


Boston Opera House sold out to the last seat was the 
greeting accorded Adeline Genée, the world famous 
dancer, who made her first appearance in America this sea 
son on the evening of November 16. Some few gifted 
mortals there are in this world who possess an art that 
beggars description; of such is Adeline Genée’s, and the 
opportunity for the display of this art which hitherto has 
been lacking has at last come to her. 
ported by M. Volinin, Mile. Schmolz and other members 


Artistically sup 


of the company, including C. J. M. Glaser, orchestral con- 
ductor for the dances, Madame Genée’s forthcoming tour, 
under the management of R. E. Johnston and Associate 
Manager Charles L. Wagner, will afford the American 
public an eagerly awaited opportunity to see this incom 
parable dancer in her rightful environment 


Rane 


Manager Charles L. Wagner, who, as his name implies, 


is somewhat of a wag, summed up the story of “The 
Secret of Suzanne” to an audience in Winnipeg (where 
Alice Nielsen recently appeared) as follows: “In short, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is the old story of the eternal 
triangle with a cigarette in one corner.” 


RRR 


Celebrities from the metropolis noted in the foyer of the 
Opera House before the Genée performance were: R. E 
Johnston, Charles L. Wagner and Nahan Franko, whose 
onducting of the orchestral numbers on this occasion was 


most praiseworthy. BLANCHE FREEDMAN 





Californians Charmed with Bridewell. 


Carrie Bridewell, the American contralto, sang with the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra at the Court Theater 
in the California metropolis recently, and evidently her 
fine voice charmed the Californians. Extracts from two 


criticisms follow: 


The second symphony concert in the second seasor f the San 
Francisco Orchestra was made memorable by a faulticss pertormance 
f the Richard Strauss tone poem, o 24, generally known by the 
title “Death and Transfiguration.” There were other features t 


lelight the large audience, the orchestra playing a joyous symphony 
by Schumann, and Carrie Bridewell, of New York, appearing as the 





ntralto soloist in Wagner, Thomas and Donizetti numbers 


Miss Bridewell has limited opportunity f the display of her 
vocal powers. She sang the brief Erda scene from Wagner's 
Rhinegold” and the “Mignon” gavotte, and then, in response to 

enthusiastic recall, the drinking song from “Lucrezia Borgia.’ 
She has a clear, musical voice of much beau’y, and she sings well 
Undoubtedly she would make a concert program highly interesting 


and it is probable that arrangements for such a public appearanc 


will be made The symphony audience received ber with a gre 
jeal of favor San Francisco Examiner, November 2, 1912 
. omeeeceme 
A personal and an abstract terest in yesterday's symphony « 
cert sufficed to bring to the Cort a full attendance of symphony 
learners and lovers who listened to the rich voice of Carrie Brids 





well, and postponed the hearing of Strauss’ “Death and Transfig 
tration” until the contralto from the Metropolitan had receive 
two earned encores 

In her Erda scene from “Das Rheingold’ Miss Bridewell foun! 
er hearers’ hearts with a resor t v e of great power The aria 
f the “earth goddess” 
mot} 


is fraught with mystery and gloom; the 
vr of “three daughters, norns of fate,” expresses the warning 
of the ring. Miss Bridewell’s interpretation had much of nobility 
as well as power and caused a pleasant mingling of the thrills in 
juced by patriotism—for the singer is an American artist—and 
thrills of musical reactivity 














The dainty gavotte from “Mignon” and a number trom “Lucrezia 
Borgia,” “Il segreto per esser felice,” were the encore offerings 
Both numbers provided the artist with that opportunity f 


the display of versatility coveted by all vocalists. The contrast wit 
the Wagner number was complete, but left the hearer with the ir 
pression that in the interpretation f the greater works is Miss 
Dridewell’s greater success San Francieco Call, Nowembe ' 


( Advertisement.) 


Graceful Tributes io Ysaye and Decreus. 
Following is a letter received by R. E. Johnston from 
Edna White, secretary of the College Musical Club of 
Jersey City, N. J 


It was a memorable night Mr. Yeaye has, as sl, won the 
hearts of all, young and old. yout? ynd maidens and matrons and 
men. He has placed us all ander obligations to him There is 
no adjective that fitly describes him I am not a musician, but I 
received a real inspiration from his music He has brought inte 
the lives of the boys and girls who heard him last evening some 
thing that will last through life 

He is great and with a charming simplicity I want t } 
sgain He is colossal. 


The pianist Decreus has received much 
dience thought him ruperb 
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CONCERT RECORD OF SONGS BY 
SOME OF OUR BEST AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS. 





Paul Ambrose. 
Miss Gordie Martz, Clarksburg, Va 
..Miss Clara E. Morse, Spokane 


The Shoogy Shoo.......... 
The Shoogy Shoo.. ee 
Marion Bauer. 


M.....+++.Putnam Griswold, New York City 
New York ( 


The Red Man’s Requi 
star Trysts .. 





George Harris, Jr., 


Jj. W. Bischoff. 


The Summer Wind Mme. Wilbelming W. Calvert, Bost 


Gena Branscombe. 





Sleep, Then, Ah, Sleep . David Bispham, Norfolk, Va 
Sleep, Then, Ah, Sleep , Mme 
Sleep, Then, Ah, Sleep Miss Daisy D 
Serenade (1 Send My Heart Up to Thee), 

Harold L. Butler, Syracuse, N. ¥ 
Happiness ...Mre. Luella Chilson-Ohrman, St. Paul, Mu 
Hay piness Miss Sybil Owen-Hartiey, Chicago 
Happiness Miss Helen Abbott, Chicag 
Happiness . George Gordon Beck, Chicago 


H. Clough-Leighter. 


O Heart of Mine Ralph Stillwell, Syracuse, N. Y 








O Heart of Mine : Miss Ethelynde Smith, New York 

O Heart of Min eeeeees Mrs. Emma Bruce Beck, Chicago 

Apri: Blossoms ...Miss Lydia Pearl Coe, Chicago 
Mabel W. Daniels. 

Daybreak Lambert Murphy, Keene, N. H 

Daybreak. Mme. Wilhelmina Wright Calvert, Brighton, Mas 

Daybreak... -Clarence Wilson, Malden, Mass 

Daybreak. . Charles N. Granville, Wilmington, Dx 

The Fields o’ Ballyclas Miss Anna Miller Wood, San Franc 

In the Dark Miss Anna Miller Weod, B 


Charles Dennée. 


Dearest...... eee Ashley Ropps, Brooklyn 


Sleep, Little Baby of M Miss Delah Kriebel, Reddick, Lil 


Arthur Foote. 


An Irish Folk Song Miss Anna Miller Wo Berkeley, Ca 
An Irish Folk Song Miss Mabel Riegeiman, San Fran« 
An Irish Folk Song Mrs. Alma B. Winche Piedmont, ( 
in Irish Folk Song Miss Lena Hepper, Jacksonville, | 
\ Irish Folk Song Miss Julia Flaville, Chicag 


G. A. Grant-Schaefer. 


The Eagl Lemuel W. Kilby pringheld, | 
I bagle Charles |! Chicag 
U Azure Eve... Mrs. Katherine Cates, Kansas ( 


Bruno Huhana. 


Unfearing Francis Rogers, Concord, N. 
Unfearing . Reinald Werrenrath, Decatur, | 
Proposal Paul Althouse, New York ( 

How Many 1 wand Years Ag Mrs. Emma Bruce Beck, Chicay 


Margaret Ruthven Lang. 
; Miss Clementine Malek, Milwauke« 
My Garden Miss Helen Hill, Auburndale, Mass 


Summer Noon Mies Harriet Clark, Auburndale, Mas 
An lish Love Song I Shenk, Springfield, Ma 





An Irish Love Song Mr Marion Nash, Oak . 
Out of the Night M May G. Lothrop, Auburndale, Mass 


Frank Lynes. 
Sumne Mr Rose H. Harriman, New York City 
1 Love and the World Is Mine, 
Mise Harriet ( Westcott, Mt. Hermon, Ma 
I Love and the World Is Mine, 
Miss Eleanor F. Allen 
They Went a Fishing George H. Downing, Newark 


Edward MacDowell. 


fo a Wild Rose (from “Six Selected Songs’), 


Good-t 











Miss Bartholomew, B ' 
My Jean George Ha n, Chicag 
ldyl M mn Nina Dimitrieff, Cor iN. i 
The Swan Bent Low irthur H. 1 er, Soringfield, M 
A Maid Sings Light \ ro B b 
Sweetheart, Tell Mé Reinald W nrath, Walpole, N. I 
Long Ago, Sweetheart Mine (from “Four Song p. §6) 
Mme. Alma G k, New York ( 
Menie ee : Miss Margaret Goetz, Los Angele 
Thy Beaming Eyes Miss Marion | mith, Bost 
John W. Metcalf. 
Love and Springtime Mme. Gadski, Medford, Or 
Hark, as the Twilight Pale (Persian Serenade), 
Leon Rice, Trenton, N. J 
Awakening } tandard Thomas, Oakland, Cal 
Among the Heathe: Mrs. “Alma B. Winchester, San Francia 
Until You Came I yd Summers, Spence Ir 
The Cares of Yesterday L. J. Barton, Oklahoma Ci 
O, Sing, Ye Birds Mrs. Alma B. Winchester, San | 
Thy Presence I Standard Thomas, Oak! i, ¢ 
The Night Has a Thousand Eyes, 
Dr. Gilbert F. Grahan 1 Ira 
Without You Dr. Gilbert FP. Grahanw an | 
Edna Rosalind Park. 
\ Me ry Mrs. Luella Chileop-Obrmas g 
\ Memory Miss Helen M. Hill, Worcest 
Gerrit Smith. 
learning to Pidy....... Charles C. Washbur i 
Billy and His Drum Charles C. Washt Fayett 


Clayton Thomas. 
If | Were a Litth Child Agair 
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The Adventures of 


Don Keynote 


with other events 
worthy 





of 
mention 


Foot oN SHORE. 


Tue Don Sets 


Don stepped off the gangway onto the New 


Y ck, whom should he find awaiting him but Theo- 
Roosevelt! “At last, at last,” exclaimed the great 

| lermer (who had been elected once), rushing to 
ound scholar and falling on his neck, after the 


unner of the father of the returning prodigal son, “I 
ire feeling fine and had a bully time.” 

exclaimed the Knight, speaking the purest 
“it is simply awf'lly jolly good of you, don’t 
to come down heah to meet me, I 


Ba Jove,’ 


‘ , old chap 
What! Eh?” 
[ observe that you haven't been in England very long,” 
remarked T. R., adjusting his eyeglasses, which had been 
clash of the first greeting. 
What makes you say that?” asked the Knight 
“Because your English Americans 
who go to England for a short time often get an accent 
you're trying to pass free through the custom 
use here. It's like the blister you get on your hands 
hen you first ‘start rowing in the summer holidays,” said 
of the 


turbed in the 


accent is so thick. 


American Constitution. 
“now that I am back 


tne reviser 


” said the Knight, with a bow, 

in New York I’m sure to pick up a good deal of your 
Lilet P 

Ha, ha, ha,”’ roared the white hope of the Progressive 
party, slapping the Don on the shoulder, “that’s a good 
ne on me! And now that you’re back, I suppose you'll 
write a book all about England, like William Winter, and 
rack up the country to beat the band.” 

“No,” replied the Don, “I mean to attend to the politics 


ey ~ ans of America for the next few months. 


Vilson 

Wilson to me,” 
Didn't 

that you meant to break up the Republican party?” 


Don't talk growled Roosevelt 


Why not you tell me, about six months ago 


t the Don in his most scathing tones 


sconce TEX AM IVE Ba XING “2s ter oreeong — 


Available Entire Season for Concerts TENOR 


“I know, I know, and I did it, too,” replied the great 
South African hunter gleefully; “but I didn’t mean to 
make Wilson President.” 

“Perhaps not; but seeing that he will be President, I 
must give him some good sound advice,” answered the 
Don. 

“What about?” asked T. R. 

“Well, Wilson has talked about tariff reform. He 
thinks Free Trade the ideal towards which we ought to 
strive. Now, I don’t care two pins what he does with 
the duty on wool and hides and canary birds. But suppose 
he took off the duties on symphonies?” said the Don. 

“Good heavens, man!” gasped Roosevelt, putting his 
hands to his head. 

“Supposing he let all those Italian and French operas— 
those products of the cheapest kind of labor—the work of 

















“AT LAST! AT LAST! 

composers who earn even less money than New York 
police officials collect,—supposing he allowed that stuff to 
come in free, eh?” continued the Don, with the eloquence 
of Demosthenes denouncing Phillip of Macedon, 

“Mercy on us; that would be scandalous!’ exclaimed 
the prince of politicians, wiping the great drops of per- 
spiration from his corrugated brow. 

“Consider, too, our young and thriving manufacture of 
opera in English. It is true the factory is not running day 
and night, and there have as yet been no signs of strike, 
except among the Public that has to listen to these operas. 


Or leading New York Managers 
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But I maintain that our makers of opera in English are 
entitled to the protection of our laws. I maintain that it 
is an injustice to allow the cheap work of Sunderland, 
Newcastle, Manchester, Birmingham, the London suburbs, 
and other hives of underpaid industry in England, to cut, 
as it were, so to speak, the very ground from under the 
feet of our college professors, sons of eminent musicians 
and semi-millionaires, who manufacture opera in English 
in the United States. I maintain,” continued the Don, 
with a rhetorical flight worthy of Cicero when condemning 
the conspiracy of Catiline; “I maintain that the man who 
runs the risk of losing present popularity for that vague 
and uncertain ultimate good of his country at a distant 
future date is not worthy of the name of politician.” 

“Here, here,” thundered T. R., clapping his hands. 

“Such a man is only fit to be classed with statesmen, 
great musical composers and—and—er.” 

“Hi, there!” shouted a man with a pile of trunks on a 
truck, “get out of the way, you old scarecrow.” 

Don Keynoté got out of the way, as he felt unable to 
cope with a truckman who used physical arguments only. 
But when he turned to find his mental companion he dis- 
covered that Roosevelt had had enough and was gone. 

After giving his solemn oath that he had nothing 
dutiable, that he was a respectable American citizen, and 
proving to the doctor that he was not likely to become a 
burden on the community, the kind-hearted custom house 
man allowed him to stand in line for three hours to have 
his trunks examined. And when the disappointed ex- 
aminer found that the Don had no diamonds in his heels 
or sealskin overcoats under his shirt, he was permitted 
to pass the barrier into the full liberty of a New York 
journalist. 

Strolling up Broadway to note the recent changes in the 
shark’s teeth skyline made by the new skyscrapers, he was 
awakened from his architectural reverie by a hearty hand- 
shake and voice of Bruno Huhn. 

“Well, how does New York look to you after a summer 
in London?” queried the genial composer 

“Don’t ask me foolish questions. Go down and inter- 
view ‘just-landed’ visitors from England if you want to 
get at the truth on those matters,” replied the Don. “And 
what's the matter with your voice?” 

“My voice?” asked Bruno Huhn, 

“Yes; I said voice. You sound as if you nad spent 
your summer with Gulliver's “Houyhnhnms and had not 
yet got used to the vocal inflexion of us ordinary yahoos.” 

“How swift you are to detect it,” replied B. H. 

“Now then, Bruno, no puns, please. That is a low form 
of wit which is condemned by all who cannot make puns, 
and which is to be found in works such as Shakespeare’s,” 
exclaimed the Don, with cynical sarcasm. 

“Swift? Oh, yes, of course; I see what you mean. 
Swift wrote ‘Gulliver's Travels.’ Ha, ha! But I simply 
meant that it was very subtle of you to detect my slightly 
deranged vocal apparatus,” replied the composer, correct- 
ing a consecutive fifth he happened to discover in the new 
rhapsody for an automobile tooter he had just written. 

“Well, where did you get that equine cantabile which 
permeates the whole tessitura of your verbal utterances?” 
asked the Don. 

“It’s like this. I was riding in the park, composing an 
overture after the manner of Auber——” 

“You can’t write like Auber,” said the Don, interrupting 
Huhn. 

“No; I don’t want to. I meant that Auber composed on 
horseback, as you know, of course. Well, just as I 
reached the modulation leading from the first subject to 
the second, my horse stepped on a banana skin and fell.” 

“Great Scott,” exclaimed the Don. “Was it your Texas 
broncho or your Arabian charger that stumbled? I hope 
it wasn’t your Berkshire filly?” asked the Don hurriedly. 

“None of these; it was my Massachusetts cob,” replied 
the composer. 

“Was he injured?” queried the Knight. 

“He strained his vocal chords as badly as if he had 
been a baritone giving a tenor recital. I took him to the 
vet.” 

“The what?” 

“The vet—veterinary surgeon, horse doctor,” 
the sporting composer. 

“What said he?” 

“He gave me a pound of powder for the horse and told 
me to fill a tube with it and blow it down the horse's 
throat,” continued Huhn, sadly. 

“Well?” said the Don. 

“Well,” hesitated the composer, “I got everything ready 
and——” 

“And,” eagerly exclaimed the Don, visibly excited. 

“Well,” said the composer, “the beastly horse blew first!” 

“And you got the dose yourself?” gasped the Don, with 
tears in his eyes. 

Bruno Huhn nodded, but was too overcome to speak. 

“Sir,” said the Don, “you ought to be grateful that 2 
pound of horse powder in your esophagus did not send 
you to your sarcophagus.” 

“T am,” meekly replied the composer. 

Crarence Lucas. 


explained 
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WILLIAM A. BECKER 








WHAT THE DAILY PRESS SAID OF HIS FIRST NEW YORK APPEARANCE 


MR. BECKER PLAYS CONCERTO. 
AN AMERICAN MusICcIAN APPEARS AS CoMPOSER AND I[N- 
TERPRETER. 

William A. Becker, an American musician, said to be 
from Cleveland, but not known to the New York public, 
is the author of a piano concerto; and in order to present 
it before a New York public, played it in a concert of his 
own yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall, with the as- 
sistance of the New York Symphony Orchestra and Mr 
Walter Damrosch. The concert was the dignified under 
taking of a properly ambitious musician. 

The concerto is in E minor. Mr. Becker is in no dan- 
ger of ranking with any of the revolutionary modern and 
radical schools of musicians, who are supposed to be at- 
tempting an overturn of the hitherto accepted fundamentals 
of musical art. He follows accepted models in general, 
both in his structure and in the invention of musical ideas, 
and his development of them. His first movement is the 
strongest number of the concerto 
great originality or distinction, but they have definite out 
line and the composer conducts them to a definite issue. 
Mr. Becker's writ 
ing for the piano is properly in accord with the nature of 
the instrument, and has the brilliancy of effect that is ex 
pected of a concerto, even if much of his passage work is 
of well recognized and accepted types; is meritorious writ 
ing, and an understanding of the effects he was aiming at; 
nor is there lacking skill in obtaining them The 
composer played it with spirit and, naturally, with con- 
viction; and with a meeting of its 
upon the technical and intellectual resources of its inter- 
preter. He afterward played pieces by Chopin and Ru- 
binstein, and the orchestra contributed Goldmark’s gay 
orchestral scherzo and arrangements for string orchestra 
of piano pieces by Fibich—The New York Times, Wednes 
day, November 13, 1912 


Its themes have no 


The slow move nent is melodious. 


sufficient demands 





PIANIST PRESENTS OWN COMPOSITION 
William A. Becker 
afternoon in Aeolian Hall 
New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, con- 


pianist, gave a concert yesterday 


He had the assistance of the 


ductor. 

It may be assumed that Becker was influenced to give 
his concert largely by the desire of bringing to public 
notice a concerto in E minor (No. 1) of his own compo- 
sition, 

The first movement of his work, which contains the tra- 
ditional cadenza, proved to be decidedly the best. It runs 
along well established lines. But it is music of good mas- 
culine fibre. The last movement, too, a “Presto” in rapid 
dance rhythm, is not witkput effect. 

The Symphony Orchestra's contributions, aside from the 
duties it fulfilled in the concerto, were a vivacious scherzo 
by Goldmark and three “Miniatures” by Zdenko-Fibich, 
arranged for strings by Victor Kolar—The New York 
Press, Wednesday, November 13, 1912. 





MR. BECKER’S CONCERT 
AMERICAN Prantst Intropuces Himseitr Also as 
POSER 


Com- 


William Becker, an American pianist, gave a concert yes- 
terday afternoon in Aeolian Hall with the assistance of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra. Walter Damrosch, 
conductor. Mr. Becker selected to present himself to his 
audience not only as a performer, but also as a composer 
The principal number on his program was his own piano 
concerto in E minor, which followed a scherzo by Gold 
mark played by the orchestra by way of preface to the 
concert 

Mr. Becker was wise enough in writing his concerto to 
adhere to established traditions in the matters of form and 
general treatment. His concerto has the conspicuous merit 
of being clear in construction 
ranged in conventional order, an allegro appassionata, an 
andante and a presto. 

Of these the first shows the best construction 
of real melody occur in the concerto and doubtless these. 


The three movements are 


Episodes 





together with the opportunities for virtuoso playing which 


the work provides will commend it to other performers 


Mr. Becker played also Chopin’s B minor scherzo and A 


flat polonaise and Rubinstein’s staccato etude.—The Sun 
Wednesday, November 13, 1912 


WILLIAM BECKER, PIANIST, IN HIS OWN FIRST 
CONCERTO 

William Becker, pianist, assisted by the Symphony Or- 

chestra under Walter Damrosch, gave a concert at Aeolian 


Hall yesterday afternoon of which the principal number 


was Mr. Becker’s own first concerto in E minor Mr 
Jecker has not fallen under the influence of the modern 
strivers after strange effects and noisy declamations 


Rather he has chosen to pursue a path along the lines of 





simple beauty His composition is pleasing, if it is not 


great, and it won the applause of the large audience that 
Mr. Becker also played examples of Chopin and 
The Evening World, November 13, 1912 


heard it. 
Rubinstein 





In the afternoon the same room echoed to the music of 
a pianoforte concerto composed and played by Mr. Wil 
liam Becker, who comes from Cleveland, but has spent 


The 
least healthy music and has elements of sterling merit. It 
Mr. Walter 


Symphony Society took part in 


late in Germany composition is at 


much time of 
won a sincere tribute of applause Damrosch 
and the orchestra of the 
the concert, and Mr. Becker also played some solo pieces 

New York Tribune, N« 


vember 13, 1912 


AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


Both Aeolian and Carnegie Halls held good audiences 
yesterday afternoon, the first for a concert by William 
Becker, assisted by the New York Symphony Orchestra 


the other for Zimbalist’s first violin recital 


Mr. Becker, an American, played his own piano concerto, 
number one, which proved to be an agreeable work, and 
all the more so because the composer had not let himself 
be led astray by the “fascinations” r dis 
sonance’s sake He played his wn with the com 


poser's insieht. and while the 


of dissonance f 
work 


yrchestra was at times rather 


ragged in rhythm. it showed some interesting thematic ma 
terial. ably treated The first phrases of the cadenza 
the first movement suegested MacDowell Mr. Becker 


Rubinstein and the or 


Ever 


played numbers by Chopin and 
chestra was also heard alone a couple of times.—The 


ing Post. New York, November 13, 1012 





MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 


MR. BECKER'S 


York SYMPHONY 


PIANO 


ORCHESTRA 


RECITAI 


New Assists Him 1n EN 
JOYABLE CONCERT 
Assisted by the New York 


William Becker gave his piano recital at Aeolian Hall yes 


Symphony Orchestra, Mr 


terday afternoon and played a concerto of his own com 
position which won applause, not so much for the bril 
liancy of its orchestration, but rather for its melody and a 


quiet tastefulness, It was a procession of one melody after 
another and the audience seemed to like it 

The orchestra played Goldmark’s scherzo at the opening 
of the program, and after the concerto three miniatures by 
Zdenko-Fibich for strings Mr 
staccato study in C, and the audience liked it so wel! that 


it made him play an encore—New York Herald, Novem 


Becker played Rubinstein’s 


ber 13, 1912. 


Of more than ordinary merit was the concert given at 
Acolian Hall yesterday afternoon by the New York Sym 


phony Orchestra with William Becker as the piano soloist 


rhe 


enthusiasm and 


program wag attractive, the audience large and the 


approbation of the hearers unstinted 


Mr. Becker played a neerto of his own compositior 
which unquestionably is above the average. The or 
tration was excellent rh ymposer, presiding at the 
piano, is a player of splendid technic and much tempera 
ment The Evening Telegram, New York, November 
IgI2 

William Becker, a pianist and composer originally fre 
Cleveland, but whose professional life has been spent a 


most entirely in Europe, appeared yesterday afternoon 
Aeolian Hall with the New York Symphony Orchestra 
under Walter Damrosch The chief interest lay in M 
Becker's performance of his own cert hich he 
played successfully in many of the Eur musical 
ters Yesterday he showed unmistakably that his atta 
ments as pianist and his achievements as ent 
him to consideration He played with a clean, crisp te 
nic, with a breadth of command and his octaves are espe 
cially clean and free from constriction He has a poeti 
tendency and he is not without delicacy and refinement 

Inasmuch as the work i mparatively well known 
Europe it is not an example of the modern eccentriciti 
Mr. Becker has satisfied himself with the idiom which ar 
swered the purposes of all the old master f form and 
has written as he felt, honestly, musically and dire 
Emilie Frances Bauer, in the Evening Ma November 
I9t2 


MR. BECKER’S CONCERT 


William A. Becker, a pianist who is not unknown her 
gave a concert at Acolian Hall yesterday afternoon The 
main function of the concert was to pr le a hearing f 
Mr. Becker’s own piano concerto in FE minor, in presenting 
which the pianist had the assistance of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Walt Dat 
rosch The orchestra was heard als ’ herzo b 
Goldmark, and “Three Mir } a h. ar 


riature y Zdenk | 





ranged for strings by Victor Kolar Mr. Becker's cor 
erto is in the approved three n ney the first an 
llegro appassionata, the second an andante, the ea 
presto It ull amiable u ne listurbing its hear 
ers by wild « rsiofr nto t ultramode n audien 
of fair e test lt t leasur n the me erto |} 
hearty applat Re the wor ent b the oo 
gram included a group of solo pieces by Chopin and 
Rubinstein for Mr. Becker The Glot and ( 
Advertiser. November 12. ror2 


BECKEI PIELT SEIN KONZERT 
rk seigt qute FPakiu isst aber irali 
misien 
Der Amerikanische Komponist William A. Becker ga 
gestern Na 


hmittag in Aeolian Hall ein eigenes Recital 
er unter And Begleitung des N« ‘ 


derem mit 
Symphonie-Orchesters unter Direktion von Walter D 


h ein eigenes Klavier-Konzert spielte. Das V 
thet als die Arbeit eines tiichtigen Musiker 
Pensum gelernt hat und besonders dix 
Der Komponist zeigte sich in der Wieder; . 

Is ein titchtiger Pianist, der fiber cine | 
hlags-Nuancen und eine gute Summe 
figt —Deutsches Journal, Mittwocl er } 
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GOTTFRIED GALSTON 


made his first appearance in 
America with an orchestra in 
Chicago on November 15th with 
the Thomas Orchestra. 

The following excerpts from 
some of the Chicago daily papers 





tell of his success. 





once let us break away from custom and consider, 
how the Galston talents smote one listener's ear. This 
ung man has come here heralded as another virtuoso of 
ian caliber This is an unfortunate beginning, as an 
é the keener of criticism on that account. His 
retation of the Beethoven classic was a scholarly 
l service he brought a technic skilled to ex 
immaculate and authoritative, a tone rare- 
and an ensemble sense that might be 
ied by far older and more experienced players. What 
did not hint was any sort of fervor, any enthusiasm, 
oetic abandon. His reading was objective: never did 
Galston the scholar make place for Galston the rhapsodist. 
| there are a few of us left who believe that Beethoven 

! not write for the pianola library alone 


a style 


than lovel 





one hearing is just to a pianist of Mr. Gal- 
; patent that the newcomer is a virtu- 
f high order lor finished turn of the phrase, for 
t dynamics in pianissimo passages and melody 
absolute poise and discrimination in effects, 
Chicago Record-Herald, No- 


t tanding, it ts 


wrk was admirable 


‘ oloist f the occasion was Gottfried Galston, who 
verformed Beethoven's fifth concerto for the piano. Those 
cople who move among the larger and more serious things 

must have hearkened to this new pianist with emo- 
f great joy For Mr. Galston showed in his play 
1f Beethoven's concerto that he is an artist whose 


eals are high and whose ability to carry them into reali- 


n is great It is certain that the tawdry glitter of 
rtuosity finds little sympathy from a performer who was 
to give so reverential and so convincing a reading of 


isterpiece as that which Mr. Galston gave It is 
ertain that the saccharine sentimentality of the 


artist is absent from his style 


ause the performer of Beethoven's work did not 
ll his eyes in the expressive passages, nor thunder vo 
ferously in the sonorous portions of the score, it must 
t be inferred that his interpretation was cold. On the 
trary, it was often fervid, but it was sane. So admir- 
le a pianist is not to be met with every dav We hope 
hear Mr. Galston’s art again.—Fric Delamarter, in Chi 
Inter Ocean, November 16, 1012 


IOMAS ORCHESTRA SOLOIST IN DEBUT. 


Gr Wins AppLtause By Viritity AND Power OF 
PIANO RENDITIONS 
Galston, a young pianist who made his debut here yester 
iy, chose the E flat major concerto for pianoforte by 


en for his artistic introduction to our musical pub- 
n the interpretation disclosed himself as a virtu- 
high order He produces a very beautiful tone 
inging qualities; he is equipped with that sort 
which nowadays is a sine qua non of the touring 

n that it embraces all the possible feats of manual 
rity that can be accomplished on the instrument, and 
bines a serious musical and highly intellectual read- 


style as expounded in Beethoven's “Em- 


} 


VIRILITY IN RENDITION 


he still brings virility and power 
passages, while played with as- 


nt physically 
lition, his scale 


ng rapidity, range through all shades of tone, and 
sure of his rhythms Devoid of all outward show 
tentation, he attacks his work with certainty of pur- 

1 reproduces the intentions of the German master 

the manner of the artist His playing was received 


many express! 
1 recalls 


ns of approval, and he responded to 
with the customary encore. 


There or two anxious moments in the first 
vement of the concerto in regard to the perfect ensem- 
soloist and the orchestra. Mr, Galston 

at he could scarcely hear any of 


e betweet the 
said earlier in the day th 

players except the violins, and this militated 
} 


were one 


the other 
against the perfect accord usually found between the per- 
former and accompaniment Perhaps, too, the fact that 
Mr. Stock conducted the concerto without a score might 
have made the pianist somewhat nervous 


These facts, of course, had no apparent effect on the per- 
formance as a whole.—Maurice Rosenfeld, in Chicago Fx 


aminer, November 16, 1912. 








| GREATER NEW YORK 


New York, November 18, 1912. 

Lewis M. Hubbard, the new director of the Lachmund 
Conservatory of Music, for a score of years at 132 West 
Eighty-fifth street, made many friends by his superior 
playing at the recent faculty concert. His unaffected and 
hearty greeting to new friends and his modest manner 
in the course of a little speech of welcome were to his 
He is a pianist, Wagnerian lecturer, and well 
educated musician and man of the world, ali of which 


credit 


combine to make him the man for the place, as director 
Lachmund 
meets 


metropolitan musical institution. The 
is characterized by refinement that 
Music in all branches is taught by a 
competent corps of instructors. Probably in no school 
are there more free advantages offered to students. The 


ot a 
Conservatory 
one on every hand, 


following are those mentioned by the director: Lectures 
giving synopsis of text and music of current grand operas 
immediately preceding their performance at the Metropol 
itan Opera House (a limited number other than the stu- 
dents in the regular courses of the conservatory may be 
admitted to these lectures upon payment of a fee); lec- 
tures on harmony and structure of musical compositions ; 
musical history; concerts by members of the faculty; con- 
certs by pupils; lessons in reading at sight; musical 
library, ete 
RRR 
Caroline Maben Flower has issued an attractive folder, 
containing a picture of herself, with information relative 
to her course of instruction. Some years ago she was 
established in Carnegie Hall, where she was one of the 
busiest teachers of piano. She married, and her interests 
took her to a Canadian mining country, and now her 
studio is at the Pouch Mansion, 345 Clinton avenue, 
Brooklyn, and 502 Carnegie Hall, Manhattan. She is a 
certified graduate of the Klindworth-Scharwenka Con- 
servatory, Berlin, and of the department of music of Co- 
lumbia University, under MacDowell. She also com- 
pleted the Joseffy method of technic under Rafael Joseffy, 
and the Virgil clavier system, under A. K. Virgil. Many 
of her pupils are now well known in the concert world. 
nRe 
Jean Paul Kiirsteiner, who married Myrta French, lives 
a varied musical life He composes songs and piano 
pieces, many of which are in the repertory of prominent 
teaches piano in New York, utilizing two grand 
pianos, and is head of the piano department of Ogontz 
School, near Philadelphia, the principal of which has said 
over her own signature that she considers Mr. Kirsteiner 
the best piano teacher she has ever known 
mR 
Winifred Bauer, sisteor of Harold Bauer, is herself a 
pianist, possessing many of the characteristics of her fa- 
mous brother. Like him, she plays violin also, and, like 
him, she is utterly unaffected in her playing. She teaches 
in Miss Ely’s School for Girls, and has private pupils. 
she has had some 


artists ; 


Fritz Kreisler recommends her, and 
prominent appearances in New York 
nrRre 

Lotta Mills Hough suffered the loss of both mother and 
husband within six months, in Washington, D. C., where 
the former was well known as a leading vocal teacher, and 
the latter as a professor in university life. She is again 
located in New York, at 413 West 117th street, telephone 
8863-]. Morningside, and teaches piano two afternoons at 
the Institute of Musical Art. A dozen years ago Miss 
Mills was very prominent here, appearing in concerts, lec- 
ture recitals, with Seidl, Hinrichs, Maud Powell, Henry 
T. Finck, ete., achieving a conspicuous position by reason 
of her natural gifts, supplemented by personal instruction 
under Leschetizky. She has changed so little that a 
prominent cellist knew her and at once called her by name 
following an interim of a dozen years. There is no ques- 
tion that Mrs, Mills Hough again will assume the position 
to which her attainments and personality entitle her. 


Hallett Gilberté’s recently published songs are to be sung 
at the Bell-Ranske Assembly, Stuyvesant Studios, 33 West 
Forty-fourth street, Thursday, November 21, 4 to 6 p. m., 
the composer at the piano. Florence Jepperson, contralto, 
said to have a glorious voice, and Margaret Middicker, 
soprano, will sing the songs. Miss Jepperson will also 
appear in Gilberté songs at the Musicians Club, Sunday 
evening, November 24, 10 o'clock. Vernon Archibald, 
baritone, sang Gilberté songs at his recital, November 8. 

nner 


Madame Bell-Ranske has issued cards for an illustrated 
lecture by herself on “The Voice in All Its Relations,” 33 
West Forty-fourth street, Tuesday, November 26, 3 p. m. 
Her musical and literary creation, “The New Assembly,” 
promises to be quite a remarkable center again. Rudolph 


Ganz, David Bispham, Hallett Gilberté and others will ap- 
pear. A dramatic afternoon, readings, etc., are planned, 
and the energetic Madame Ranske and her talented daugh- 
ter have secured a large subscription list for these affairs. 
nee 
At Jessamine Harrison Irvine's reception, Sunday after- 
noon, November 3, the artists appearing were Lillian Mar- 
cellus, soprano, and Max Jacobs, violinist. They appeared 
in several groups which were finely rendered, and highly 
enjoyed by the large assemblage of guests. Mrs. Irvine 
was heartily praised for her excellent accompaniments at 
Vernon Archibald’s (baritone) recital, November 8. 
mnRe 
Laura Sedgwick Collins’ new song, “Sleepy Time,” was 
sung by Madame Mattfeld at the “Rostradamus” concert 
in Aeolian Hall instead of a classic song previously se- 
lected. The audience gave the composer a most cordial 
reception, listened with attention, and the singer was re- 
called three times. Goritz and Richard Arnold uttered 
words of praise for the song, which Ditson is publishing. 
a 2 
Edmund Jaques, organist and choirmaster of St. Paul's 
Chapel, Trinity Parish, resumes the special midday mu- 
sical services, from 12 noon to 1 o'clock, next Wednes- 
day, November 27, by giving a “Harvest Festival” service. 
December 24 there will be a Christmas carol service. 
Sacred cantatas will be given as follows: January 28, T. 
Tertius Noble’s “Gloria Domini,” the composer conduct- 
ing chorus, organ and soloists; February 11, Fowles’ 
“Calvary,” Dr. William C. Carl at the organ; February 25, 
“Olivet to Calvary,” Maunder; March 11, “Vexilla Regis,” 
Shelley, the composer at the organ; March 18, “Message 
from the Cross,” Macfarlane, the composer at the organ; 
March 21, “The Crucifixion,” Stainer; March 25, “Easte 
Cantata,” C. W. Pearce, Dr. J. Christopher Marks at the 
organ; April 1, “Easter Carols.” 
Rene 
“The Modern Vocal Teacher” is the name of a musicat 
comedy composed and arranged by Helen Augusta Hayes, 
to be produced by her pupils exclusively December 4, at 
Carnegie Lyceum, 
ere 
The Lambord Choral Society will study and perform 
standard choral works, especially those by modern Ameri- 
Amateurs, students and music lovers make up its 
membership, and two concerts are planned, in February 
and May, besides musicales and social evenings. Rehear- 
sals occur Thursday evenings at the Mariner Recital Hall, 
250 West Eighty-seventh street, where applications for 
membership will be received. Benjamin Lambord is the 
conductor. 


cans, 


Rene 
lhe big orchestra at the Hippodrome under Manuel 
Klein is heard by thousands twice daily, their combined 
numbers probably exceeding any audiences of any musical 
institution in the world. The way Mr. Klein guides his 
scattered artists, his baton a veritable “magic wand” with 
an electric tip, is amazing to the public, and highly in- 
teresting to the musician. No one ever misses a cue, such 
is the precision attained at rehearsals and, best of all, the 
music has life, because full of expression. 
nnre 


The Euterpe Quartet, which gives opera, oratorio, song 
cycles, etc., with special concert programs, consists of ex- 
cellent young artists, as follows: Flora B. Lyon, soprano; 
Verona M. Miller, alto; Frederic M. Davidson, tenor, and 
Andrew Gardthausen, bass. 

nre 

The Musicians’ Club meeting, held at the club rooms 
November 12, was adjourned to Monday, November 25, 
at 8 o'clock p. m. The changes in the bylaws recommend- 
ed by the board of governors were approved and are ready 
for adoption. A full attendance is requested that this 
important matter may be disposed of. It was also the 
sense of the meeting that each member be asked to secure 
a new member before January 1, and an application blank 
was sent for that purpose. 

nner 

The American Academy of Dramatic Arts started the 
season with large enrollment of pupils. Beginning with 
January the institution will produce a series of standard 
classic and modern European plays, at the Empire Thea- 
ter, Fortieth street and Broadway. 

n ene 


Edmund Severn’s compositions for soprano, tenor and 
violin had the larger share of the program given by the 
Manuscript Society of New York, at the National Arts 
Club, last night. Mrs. Henry Class, Sam G. Martin and 
the composer, with Mrs. Severn at the piano, interpreted 


fas gl ocean ee 
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them. A full review will follow in next week's issue of 
He Musicau Courier. 
Ree 
The Franz Liszt Master School, Ritter Gabriel von Way- 
ditch, director, 1s situated at 225 East Fourteenth street 
Herr von Wayditch has issued an irteresting circular re- 
lating to the aims and methods of this school 
nner 
Ethel Leginska, the pianist previously mentioned in the 
Greater New York columns of THe Musicat Courter, 
will give her first metropolitan recital at Aeolian Hall, 
January 20, under Charlton’s management, playing works 
by Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin and Liszt 
nRne 
Vladimir Dubinsky, the well known cellist, is a graduate 
of the Royal Conservatory of Moscow (where he played 
under Safonoff) later becoming a member of the Phila 
delphia Orchestra, then of the New York Symphony Or 
chestra. He has shared honors with Gadski and Schu 
mann-Heink, and has been heard in many important New 
York concerts. 
neRre 
John W. Nichols, tenor, and Mrs. Nichols, pianist, will 
give a joint recital in Chicago, December 18. Thanksgiv 
ing evening they will be associated in a concert at Wash 
ington, D. C., at the home of W. S. Corby Their pro 
grams contain standard, classic and modern music, the 
French composers always having a good share This is 
natural, for both artists received their principal musical 
finish in Paris 
n-rere 
Luisa Cappiani, who retired from active teaching in 
\merica two years ago, writes friends of her continued 
good health. She spends much of the time in travel, hav- 
ing recently been in Aix-les-Bains for a stay; then in Nice 
and Lyons, France. She next visits a wealthy family in 
Marseilles. In February she goes to Tunis, Algiers, for a 
stay of some weeks, as guest of fellow travelers met dur 
ing a short voyege. Beginning with June she spends the 
summer, as usual, at Villa Cappiani, Rodi-Fiesso, Switzer- 
land, where her married children, Mrs. St. John Mildmay, 
and daughter, and Mr. Kapp, the celebrated electrical en 
gineer, meet their mother for a prolonged stay 
mn Re 
Sumner Salter, dean of music at Williams College, sends 
THe Musicat Courter an invitation to attend the opening 
of the new organ at Williams College, November 21 
Those who will play it will be Samuel A. Baldwin. Wil 
liam C. Hammond, Hamilton C. Macdougall and Mr 
Salter 





Granville's Art Praised. 

It is not often that a home bred American artist can 
present himself before a New York audience and win the 
unqualified approval of both press and public, and that 
Charles Norman Granville accomplished this seemingly 
impossible task speaks grandeloquently for him as a singer 
and for Victor Maurel as his teacher It is particularly 
noteworthy that the reviewers found no fault in Mr. Gran 
ville’s work; on the other hand, they found only qualities 
deserving of commendation and were unanimous in their 
praise. Not only was Mr. Granville’s art singled out for 
lauditory comment, but the plan of his program received 
special notice because of its harmonious and effective con 
tinuity and contrast 

Said the Sun: “He has a voice of excellent baritone 
quality, to which are added some notes, lovely in timbre, 
that belong to the range of a tenor. Moreover, he uses 
the voice with the skill that brings pleasing resu'ts in the 
polish of phrasing and clarity ef delivery.” “Mr. Gran 
ville proved himself a singer of sincere artistry,” com- 
mented the Tribune, “as well as the possessor of a voice of 
good quality and range, and one that he produced in the 
main easily and effectively.” The Times said: “Mr. Gran- 
ville has a voice of good quality and . seems serious 
in his purpose, and there is much that is excellent in his 
manner of singing. His enunciation is especially to be 
commended”; while the Press stated that he proved him- 
self “a thorough artist. He possesses a fine voice, which 
he uses with great skill and good diction, interpreting 
each song with a true understanding of the words and 
music.” The World said in part: “His voice is a sym- 
pathetic baritone, with unusual facility in the higher tones 
Mr. Granville’s enunciation was clear and his style thor- 
oughly musical.” “Mr. Granville’s recital,” observed the 
American, “was of worthy commendation for vocal equip- 
ment, style, linguistic ability and faultless enunciation 
Although he sang old Italian canzonettas, French operatic 
arias, German lieder, English ballads and negro dialect dit- 
ties, each one of these languages carried over the foot- 
lights with as much clearness as did the delightfully pro- 
duced notes which accompanied them.” The Herald re- 
marked: “His voice has exquisite color and flexibility that 
earned him encore after encore,” and the Telegram said 
that “his voice is of rich quality, flexible and beautifully 
placed. His diction is admirable.” 

In view of testimony of this character it is easily seen 
why Mr. Granville’s services are in great demand. He 


has spent much time and energy in the endeavor to bring 
nis art to such a state of perfection that, now, that his ef- 
forts have been crowned with success, he may pursue his 
career with that satisfaction which results from the know! 
edge of having done one’s work well 





Nordica in Toronto. 

Lillian Nordica is as well loved by our Canadian cousins 
as among her own compatriots; the big audience which 
greeted her at her Toronto concert on November 4, the 
quantities of flowers and demonstrations of applause must 
have convinced the prima donna that she is warmly en 
shrined in the affections of Canadian music lovers. 

The following are tributes from the local press 

There was rare good taste and thorough enjoyment in the program 


prepared by Madame Nordica for the very large audience which 


greeted her in Massey Hall last night The delicate velvety pianis 
simos and the liquid trills which embellished the “Damon” number 
Stange). aroused great enthusiasm and amid the applause which 


greeted the close, three huge bouquets were borne to the feet ot 
the singer At the close of the s°cond suite a similar demonstratior 
greeted her and she heaped the flowers around her on the stag 
and walked among them with evident pleasure as she sang 
Cadman’s “When Cherries Bloomed” was the first item and the 
characteristic cadences were rendered with the sympathy an Amer 
ican singer might be expected to show for the work of an America: 
composer Schumann's “Ich Grolle Nicht” was sung with ardent 
feeling. exceeding the preceding “At the Feast of the Dead.” Th 
‘ncore following “Damon” was acknowledged by the familiar “Th- 


Years at the Spring” Three m popular selections in the next 





suite were Debuesy’s “Mandoline.” given with coquettish abandon 


1 “Vieille Chanson.” full of romance. and Vidal's “Ariette,” the 








sentiment of which was beautifully conveyed Nleichmann'’s “Th 
Zevhvr and the Rose” was given for an encore Following the 
“Madame Rutterfiv” aria, which was cordially received, Madame 
Nordica sang Flizabeth’s aria from “Tannhduser™” with all her native 
force and dramatic vicor The encore following was very hearty 
and she responded with Teoncavallo’s “Matinata,” almost the love 
liest item of the evening. The next group of songs was exquisite 


in every way, Erick Wolff's “Faden.” Tensen’s “Am Manzanares 

very sweetly given Arensky’s “Rut Lately in Dance,” sung wit! 
earnest feeling, and Rachmaninoff’s “Springtide.” being included 
The last song was “The Erl King.” in which Madame Nordica is 








celebrated for her own intensely weird interpretation. Last nieht's 
reception could not have failed to please the great so-rar as it 
was a splendid testimony to her local popularity Toronto W 
November ‘, 1912 

Madame Nordica gave a recital last night at Masse Hall whic 
ttracted a large audience Madame Nordica eave fo een numbers 
in addition to several encores, which afforded one re illustration 
f her versatility. Madame Nordica sane with her old accustomed 
harm of style. and her singing during the evening was a crescend 
f expression and intensity Ter rogram has already been pub 
lished im the Globe. but ome may mentior mn her first grour f 
numbers, “At the Feast f the Dead,” Schumann's “Ich Grol! 
Nicht” and Stanee’s “Damor the laet navwed of which was de 
lightful in its li¢htness of treatment Th subsequent group Mad 
ame Nordica substituted the aria “Or Fine Day” from “Madame 
Rutterfiv’” for Handel's “Angele Fver Rrieht and Fair.” This ex 
cerpt she sane with an anneal mm « between the operat 
and concert style, introducing. especially toward the close, subtl 
touches which would not sa@vest themselves to the conventional 
pera singer Her final number was the climax 
of her program numbers T to «. 101 

The second numbe f the ere@wram was made up of four sones 
f widelw different natures Madam- Nordica was pleasing in this 
grow Three French sones followed “Mandoline.” by Debusey 
“Vieille Chanson.” and “Ariette’ byw Vidal A rich German sone 
was added as an encore An aria from “Madame Butterfly” was 


asked for to replace Handel's “Angels Fver Bright and Fal 


Then came the first number in which Madame Nordica seemed + 


be in her real element, Elizabeth’s aria from “Tannhiuser,” by 
Wagner. Her voice sounded gloriously and her majestic presen 
added grandeur to the aria. Madame Nordica surely excels it 
Wagner’s music and as a program of Wagner would be rather 
heavy without the necessary variety to make a concert interesting 
we probably miss many of the great singer's most thrilling numbers 
when she appears on the concert platform Another miscellaneous 
group by Wolff, Jensen, Arensky and Rachmaninoff was given and 
the concert ended with “Der Erlkénig’” by Schubert Toront 


Evening Telegram (Advertisement. ) 





Promoting Italian Chamber Music. 

The first of the two concerts announced by the “Societa 
per la Musica Italiana,” established for the purpose of 
making propaganda for Italian chamber music, took place 
at the Waldorf Astoria, New York, November 16, and 
drew a large audience which heard the program through 
out with unabated interest. This included a trio by 
Amilcare Zanella; a sonatt for violin and piano by Arcan 
gelo Corelli, a nocturne and valse for piano from Sgam 
bati and Palumbo respectively, finely rendered by 
Giuseppe Aldo Randegger, who also gave valued pianisti 
assistance in the ensemble numbers, and as accompanist 
for Salvatore Giordano, the tenor soloist of the 
evening, who came to this appearance soon after giving a 
long program at the Rubinstein Club concert in the after 
noon. A trio by Giovanni Lucietto, and the “Morceau de 
Fantasie,” from F. Luzzato were the additional ensemble 
numbers on the program that enlisted the services of the 
Randegger Trio, which includes Alexander Saslavsky, 
violin; Paul Kefer, cello, and Mr. Randegger at the piano 

The second concert of the socicty will be given Satur 
day evening, January 11, at the same place. 





“Onward, Christian Soldiers” ought to be reset to the 
good tune of “Everybody's Doing It.”—Springfield Repub- 
lican. 
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Press Encomiums on Ganz’s New York Recital. 








[he following tribute to the great pianist’s art will be 
of undoubted interest to the hosts of friends that Rudolf 


J 
Ganz has won for himself everywhere: 


GANZ JOINS RANKS OF GREAT PIANO PLAYERS 
s Musicran’s Worx Setpom Surprassep Here. 
There are plenty of pianists who approach the limited ranks of 
great rs. Only a few, however, ever pass on to become a 
t of the elect. Rudolf Ganz, a Swiss musician who has shown 
exceptional gifts and superlative promise for a long time, returned 
Pivigés sterday afternoon following a three years’ stay in Europe 
He be forgotten 
His audience scarcely filled Carnegie Hall, but it was large. It 
enthusiastic, and for cause. New York occasionally hears 
iano playing as that suppli¢d by Mr. Ganz, though seldom 
y I 1 is better 
H s an artist who conceives interpretations of high standard 
has the skill to carry them out. He is intellectual rather than 
1 and appears to better advantage in the performance ‘ot 
t e of compositions. Nevertheless, his Chopin showed a poet 


ept, just as his thorough musicianship and big technic stood 


ealed in all he did 

humann’s “Symphonic Etudes” and the Beethoven C sharp 
sonata were most admirably played.—New York World, No 

er 11, 1912 





GANZ HAS IMPROVED GREATLY. 


RUDOLI 


Pranist os Recrtar Snows He Has Lost Emorionar 


INDIFFERENCE. 


( y Rudolf Ganz, the Swiss pianist, has made strides. He 
d this at the very outset of his recital yesterday afternoon in 

( g Hal! in the finely plannea, vigorous and massive perform 
of Schumann’s “Etudes Symphoniques.” To make that 

d set of variations absorbing to concer: goers ot 

eneration is not an easy task. Yet that is exactly 
what the pianist accomplished in a reading at once musicianly and 
1 reading that showed careful thought and deep penetration 


and phrasing. 


n of Beethoven's sonata in C sharp minor, op. 27, 





. after the brilliant performance he gave of the Schu 





also revealed a distinct advance This was not sur 

yi by any means. It reflected more sensitive perception 

a finer feeling for poetic values than Ganz’s previous appearances 
1 disclosed 

The feature of the afternoon, however, was a sonata in E major, 


by Erich Wolfgang Korngold, the now famous boy compose: 


na and son of the musical critic of the Neue Freie Presse 
s redoubtable work, in four movements, presented yesterday for 
rst time in New York, came into existence two years ago, 


For a boy of that age it 
The virility 


ven Erich was only thirteen years old 
ot be called anything but a prodigious achievement. 
boldness of their 


mes and th profile, the daring of his 





ations, his sense of form, the cleverness of his 


he extreme modernity of substance and treatment 


the listener gasp 


As for Rudolf Ganz, he must be convinced of the value ot 
Korngold’s sonata, else surely he w yuld not have spent the prepara 
ry time and energy which his performance of a work by neo 
ears easy to master technically and commit to memory revealed 
rhe rest of th gram, which included Chopin's prelude in ( 


om 5 yr and berceuse, and Liszt's “Petrarca Sonnet” in E and 


Ik March,”” brought forward two unfamiliar pieces by 
two of the pianist’s own compositions. The first num 

y Blar t, a ude in G flat, proved to be a clever and 

tive fal of tones woven about a dynamically and rhythmically 

1 rumble on D flat and E flat; the second, which had to be 
eated, a dainty and graceful serenade Ganz’s own compositions 

were a “Marche Fantastique,” from op. 10, and a “Peasant’s Dance 

ij, both prettily piquant trifles for the salon, treated with 

a and delicate hand. The “Peasant Dance” was redemanded 
e to tl applause following the final number, Rudolt 


itinued to play encores for almost half an hour. Possibly 


lo justice to the Wagner-Liszt “Liebestod,” his 


ont tion It seemed a pity, though, that he should have 
excellent impression left by his earlier work with the 
hn mphasized, ponderous and unemotional 


ally over 
he wave of that be 





-~New York Press, No 


autiful piece 


( pianist, who was heard in New York once last sea- 
and before that not for several years, though he 

respected in New York in his fir 

sy in Carnegie Hall H 


e th advanced toward a finer and more 


st appearances here, 
has unquestionably 


and gained a more poetical point of view. He 


who avoids an excess of sentiment and 


ym his sleeve In this avoidance he 


materialistic vein; but never for 


y and unaffected manliness of his 


ting qualities To these he adds 





f the piano recital, seeking 
His ant os les Sympl iques” was ex 
as in all else 


} f , ‘ great ical f ty and certainty, an 


/ HOLDING 


unusual power of tone and a highly developed feeling for 
beauty and variety in it, and also a capacity for deli- 
cacy. The “Etudes Symphoniques” received at his hands, in 


fact, an unusually interesting interpretation. Mr. Ganz did nothing 
finer than his elucidation of the romantic tenderness in the next 
to the last of these variations. So, too, there must be high praise 
for his performances of Beethoven's sonata in C sharp minor, op 
27, No. 2, and the Times will follow Mr. Ganz’s excellent example 
and refrain from even putting into quotation marks the misnomer 
that is usually given it. There may have been performances of this 
sonata in a somewhat finer strain of poetic exaltation, but much ot 
the spirit was embodied in Mr. Ganz’s playing. 

Another and very different sonata followed; it was Erich Wolf- 
gang Korngold’s op. 2 in E major. Mr. Ganz played, further, pieces 
by Chopin, Blanchet, whose mellifiuous serenade he repeated; two 
bumorous pieces of his own, a “Marche Fantastique” and a “Peas 
ants’ Dance,” the Jatter also repeated; Liszt's “Petrarch Sonnet” in 
E, and his crashing setting of the “Rakoczy March.”—-New York 


Times, November 11, 1912. 





Mr. Ganz played some other music, some of his own (a fantastic 
march and a peasants’ dance), and a prelude in G flat and serenade 
by a stranger to our lists named Blanchet (the former a striking 
harmonic study on a ground note), and though these things won the 
liking of his audience they dimmed somewhat the fine, strong, clear 
artistic light which went out from his performance of Schumann's 
symphonic studies, Beethoven’s C sharp minor sonata and the pieces 
by Chopin and Liszt. Mr. Ganz’s style has undergone a refining 
process since he was here last; he is a player whom now it is an 
unalloyed delight to hear.—New York Tribune, November 11, 912. 








SWISS PIANIST’S AUDIENCE CHARMED BY RECITAL, HIs 
FIRST HERE IN. SEVERAL YEARS. 

Modern indeed was the second sonata which Rudolf Ganz played 
at his recital in Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon. Yet, in spiie 
of this break in his program, the worked his way 
directly into the hearts of his audience, and it was only after five 
encores that he was able to get away from it. Carnegie Hall was 
filled, for although Mr. Ganz had not played in New York in many 


Swiss pianist 


years the memory of his previous concerts was still strong. 
After he had played Schumann's symphonic studies Mr 
his audience a remarkable interpretation of Keethoven’s sonata in 


Ganz gave 
C sharp minor. All the delicacy of tne opening movement was con 
veyed to his audience and never once did he break the spell. 

Then came the novelty of the afternoon, a sonata by Erich Wol! 
gang Korngold. Later on in the program were 
Mr. Ganz’s own composition, and they served only to intensify the 
wonder of his playing. The program with the “Petrarca 
Sonnet in E” and the “‘Rakoczy March” by Liszt. Then the audi 
ence crowded around the stage and made Mr. Ganz play and play 

Throughout the program Mr. Ganz showed a wealth of sentiment 
that is rare in these days of brilliant technic—an asset which he is 
far from lacking—and there is a large place in the hearts of the 
music lovers of New York for such a man.——-New York Herald, No 
1gt2. 


two short pieces of 


ended 


vember 11, 





Rudolf Ganz, the eminent Swiss pianist, occupied the stellar posi 
tion at his piano recital yesterday afternoon at Carnegie Hall. His 
program contained several numbers that were old and familiar friends 
to the musical people in the audience, as well as a few new com- 
positions, among the latter being a “Marche Fantastique” and a 
“Peasants’ Dance,"’ composed by Mr. Ganz. Each of these contained 
new thoughts delightfully expressed and pleasingly expounded. 

One of the features of the recital was a new sonata in E major 
written by Erich Wolfgang Korngold, the fifteen-year-old composer 
The work is surprisingly intricate and melodious and contains some 
interesting thematic material, all of which Mr. Ganz interpreted with 
understanding.—New York American, November 11, 1912 





The announcement of the eminent Swiss pianist’s recital which 
took place yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall drew a large, en- 
thusiastic audience and won for him great acclaim. Mr. Ganz is a 
welcome addition to the present day virtuosi; he is the personification 
of naturalness and repose in his art. On this occasion as previously, 
he played with exquisite sentiment and technical fluency.—New York 
Staats-Zeitung, November 11, 1912. (Advertisement. 





MUSIC IN NEW HAVEN. 
New Haven, Conn., 
“It never rains, but it pours.” New Haven has been 
deluged with excellent music of late.. One of the most 
notable programs of symphony music ever given in this city 
was that of the Philharmonic Society of New York under 
the auspices of Yale University, a fashionable audience fill- 
ing Woolsey Hall on Saturday evening. After the 
“Feuersnot” love scene the entire band rose to receive the 
plaudits of the enthusiastic auditors. Mischa Elman gave 
a wonderful presentation of the Brahms D major concerto 
and simply added more renown to his weli established 
reputation. He was recalled a dozen times, the continuous 
applause lasting for as many minutes. 
nRer 
It is always a gala night when Sousa and his Band come 
to play for us. Woolsey Hall was crowded to the doors 


November 14, ro12 





ber 8 “Aida”; November 10, “L’Africaine.” 


Monday evening and “The March King” was greeted with 
tumultuous applause. The program, more classical than 
formerly, together with the many encores, brought forth 
much enthusiastic approval, and the soloists, Virginia Root, 
soprano; Nicoline Zedeler, violinist, and Herbert L. Clarke, 
cornetist, all scored with their selections. 
nRR 
The Elm City branch, Universal Sunshine Society, has 
given two very delightful evenings of music at the Lawn 
Club. Last week (Friday) Evan Williams gave a program 
of new songs and some old favorites. He is still the same 
finished artist. If anything his tenor voice is fuller and 
richer than formerly. Especially well interpreted were the 
“Eliland,” ten songs of a monk. His accompanist, Charles 
Gilbert-Spross, was a valuable and artistic acquisition to 
the program. 
nner 
This evening the Bridgeport Ladies’ Quartet gave a 
program of interesting music, the four part selections being 
particularly well done. The quartet is made up as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Robert Douglas Martin, first soprano; Alice 
Esther Smith, second soprano; Florence Legere Hayes, 
first contralto; Lealia Joel Hulse, second contralto; Mrs. 
Charles Porter Hardwick at the piano. 
| 
The Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra gave its first con- 
cert of the season at Parsons’ Opera House, Hartford, Mon- 
day evening, before a large audience comprised of the cul- 
ture and elite of the city. This organization is one of 
which the Capital City may well feel proud. R. H. Prut- 
ling, conductor, directs with authority, and a smoothness 
of finish delightful to observe. Minnie Welch Edmonds, 
a Connecticut singer of promise, sang “With Verdure 
Clad,” from “The Creation,” and a group of modern songs 
She was well received. E. A. LEopotp. 





VOLPE SYMPHONY PROGRAM. 

The Volpe Symphony Society, of New York, will give 
its first concert of the season at Carnegie Hall, Tuesday 
evening, November 26. Arthur Phillips, baritone (formerly 
with Oscar Hammerstein’s London Opera), will be the so- 
loist. In memory of the late Alfred L. Seligman, a 
friend of the society and the friend to other lofty mu- 
sical causes, three cellists from the orchestra will play 
Popper’s “Requiem” for three cellos. This work was 
played last spring at a concert by the Young Men’s Sym- 
phony Society under Arnold Volpe’s direction, and Mr. 
Seligman was one of the cellists at the previous perform 
ance, when the work was performed as a memorial to 
friends who perished in the Titanic disaster. The com- 
p'ete program of the concert next Tuesday evening, to be 
conducted by Mr. Volpe, follows: 

Overture, Freischitz 
Requiem (adagio) for three cellos....... 
(In memory of Alfred L. Seligman, honorary member of the society.) 
Messrs. FE. Bronstein, F. Edison, 
Symphony No. 5, C minor... ce a0 . Beethoven 
Elegie and Valse from Serenade for string orchestra. . Tschaikowsky 
OOUMNORR Ss ie Soa dns cee dnbcdasscovasvvesindsen -+»Diaz 
Arthur Phillips. 
Mazeppa...... 


.. Weber 


. Po; per 


Sruch and a 


Arioso from 


Symphonic poem, 





Walter L. Bogert's Excellent Work. 


lhe season has opened up finely at the People’s Insti 
tute at Cooper Union, New York, where Walter L. Bogert 
is the musical director. From the present time until next 
May good musical programs will be presented at Cooper 
Union Hall. Sunday, November 1o, Edna Dunham was 
the soloist, and November 17 Roy W. Steele, tenor, sang. 

At the MacDowell Club, of which Mr. Bogert is chair- 
man of the program committee, Alice Eldridge gave a 
piano recital yesterday (Tuesday). There will be another 
concert at the club Tuesday, November 26, when Gena 
Branscombe-Tenney, the composer; Grace Kerns, soprano; 
Frank Ormsby, tenor; Norman Jolliffe, baritone, and 
Samuel Gardner, violinist, will unite in the musical offer- 
ings. December 3, T. Carl Whitmer, of Pittsburgh, is to 
present a program principally of his own compositions, as- 
sisted by Sue Harvard, soprano; Charles E. Mayhew, 
baritone, and Clarence de Vaux-Royer, violinist. Later 
the club will have George F. Boyle, of Baltimore, give a 
piano recital. 





Opera in Cologne. 
The Cologne Opera repertory of the week of November 
5 was as follows: November 5, “Boccaccio”: November 
6, “Meistersinger”; November 7, “Gipsy Baron”; Novem- 
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Lerpsic, October 31, 1912. 

The fifth Gewandhaus concert under Arthur Nikisch had 
only works by Beethoven, to include the first symphony; the 
C minor piano concerto, played by Carl Friedberg, of 
Cologne, and the second symphony. Friedberg was hin- 
dered from appearing at the Wednesday morning public 
rehearsal. Otto Weinreich, of the Leipsic Conservatory 
faculty, had occasion to prove both his sporting blood and 
good musicianship by substituting on a single hour’s notice 
and without rehearsal, playing the Beethoven E flat con- 
certo entirely without notes. Weinreich was teaching a 
class in the Conservatory when the request came to him. 
He had no time to go home and change clothes, but he 
went over to the Gewandhaus and tried the strange piano 
a few minutes before the public rehearsal began. In the 
performance which followed it was inevitable that parts 
of the first movement could not seem in perfect poise, but 
with each new episode the artist and orchestra came into 
better understanding and deeper mood, so that many fine 
bits of playing were possible. The other two movements 
were then given in perfect order, in good Beethoven tradi- 
tion and every evidence of musical scholarship. The artist 
was given a hearty ovation. Nikisch gave fine and sturdy 
readings of the symphonies, in keeping with all his im- 
pressive Beethoven interpreting of recent years. 

nee 

The first concert of the Musikalische Gesellschaft’s or- 
chestral season, under George Géhler, was only of Smetana 
and Dvorak. With Basso Friedrich Plaschke and Violinist 
Paul Kochansky as soloists, there were the overture to 
Smetana’s opera, “Libusa,” a “Kalina” aria from his 
“Geheimnis” and his symphonic poem, “Aus  Bdh- 
men’s Hain und Flur.” The Dvorak works were three 
Biblical songs, op. 90, the violin concerto; three gypsy 
songs from op. 55, and the second Slavonic rhapsody for 
orchestra, op. 45. The concert was unusually interesting 
through unfailing vitality of all the compositions. The 
Smetana overture was in the same melodic warmth, high 
color instrumentation and ideally motivistic composing as 
in his great opera, “Dalibor,” heard at the Vienna festival 
All these traits were just as apparent in the symphonic 
poem of this concert. The “Geheimnis” aria was in the 
usual plaintive Slavonic spirit and the even length phrase 
which is doubtlessly governed by the language phrase in 
the original Bohemian text. Otherwise the phrase building 
leans toward the Russian manner unconsciously. The sym- 
phonic poem above may be the best that Smetana wrote, 
even if all are good. The Dvordk violin concerto, which 
in spite of all the scolding it gets, remains among the best 
concerted music that has been written for the violin, was 
magnificently played by the gifted Kochansky. Tone, per- 
fect school and the warm impulse of a born musician were 
continually in evidence. For Dvorak, it should be also re- 
called that his cello concerto is the best written for that 
instrument since Haydn. The Slavonic rhapsody of Dr 
Gohler’s program was of very beautiful music, which oc- 
casionally came into unusual breadth and impressive effects 
The rhapsody and the Smetana poem each requires four- 
teen minutes’ time. Dvordk’s great “Heldenleben” poem 
requires six minutes more, which represents about the 
scope of Liszt's fine but little known “Hungaria.” Dr 
Gohler brought out all of his program in great clearness of 
form and much impulse. He played the piano accompani- 
ments to all the vocal numbers. Platschke sang in dis- 
tinguished style and superb voice which place him among 
the most enjoyable bassos who visit Leipsic. 


nne 


The first concert of the Rebner String Quartet—Rebner 
Davisson, Natterer and Hegar—brought only the Friedrich 
Klose E flat and the Beethoven C sharp minor, op. 131, 
quartets. The organization has quickly come into rank as 
the most enjoyable of all those now before the public. 
They read always clearly and reposefully, while still bring- 
ing to their work warmth and intensity not to be found in 
any other quartet. The Klose quartet is one by the well known 
opera composer who here wished to pay his respects to 
the classic form—to the German schoolmasters, as his dedi- 
cation reads. It is not possible to deny that the entire 
musical content is of ecstatic. operatic nature. The scherzo 
comes into Wagenerian spirit, the finale in pronounced 
mood of Richard Strauss. But Klose has doggedly kept to 
a true classic, canonic type of weaving and of phrase build- 
ing that cannot be excelled by any of his all-classic con- 
temporaries. He seems to have enjoyed the exercise, for 
he wrote easily, in beautiful blend of all the instruments. 
and in enough material to play for three-quarters of an 
hour. 


2 ne 


At the Leipsic City Opera, the ballet master, Fmma 
Grondona, arranged Mozart’s short ballet-pantomime. “Les 
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petits Riens,” written for the Paris opera and given now 
tor the first time in Germany. Musicians will recall that 
Mozart has been dead a long time. In the Leipsic German 
inauguration special costumes were provided in designing 
by the distinguished painter Leo Rauth. The entire setting 
was delightful, the ballet and principals, with the beau- 
tiful Mozart music, combining to produce a fine ensemble. 
neReR 
The distinguished oratorio contralto, Agnes Leydhecker, 
of Berlin, and pianist Josef Pembaur, of the Leipsic Con- 
servatory, gave a program of Beethoven. There were 
the six variations, op. 34, five sacred songs on Gellert 
poems, op. 48, the D minor sonata, op. 31, the lieder 
“Sehnsucht,” “Ich liebe dich,” “Kennst du das land,” 
“Mailied” and “Der Kuss,” the G minor fantasie, op. 77. 
and rondo of “The Lost Groschen,” op. 129. The singer 
has use of a very beautiful voice which she gives in fine 
musical quality but without the slightest relief in color 
or timbre. Her recital then becomes needlessly monoton 
ous, notwithstanding her several very decided gifts. Pem- 
baur played in his established manner as master of 
mechanism, musical form and particularly the relief in 
tone character which the singer had entirely ignored. A 
fine audience showed both artists great appreciation 
en 
The first concert of the Bohemian Quartet had the help 
of Carrefio in the César Franck piano quintet. A Haydn 
D minor, op. 76, and the Beethoven E minor, op. 59, quat 
tets, respectively, preceded and followed the quintet. The 
Franck quintet has enough individuality in good music to 
interest for some time yet, without thought of the direc- 
tion that modern composition may take. The work is full 
of mood, fortunately supported by good composing, and 
these are a source of great enjoyment. Carrefio played 
in very fine chamber music art, in precision, moderation 
and ideal relation to the other instruments. The quartet 
was splendidly disposed and great enthusiasm prevailed 
zane 
Severin Eisenberger’s first piano recital had the Schu- 
mann F sharp minor sonata, six Schubert moments mu- 
sicaux, op. 94, the Chopin B flat minor sonata and both 
books of the Brahms-Paganini variations. Within three 
seasons of Leipsic recitals and occasional appearances in 
Chamber music, Eisenberger has come into high esteem 
here. On the recent occasion his playing entitled him to 
everything in the nature of recognition for beauty of tone, 
clear and dignified interpreting and fine qualities of 
mood and spirit. 
neuer 
An October student program at the Leipsic Conserva- 
tory brought a Handel E minor flute sonata played by W 
Schulze and A. Schmidt, a Handel-Simandl contrabass con- 
certo, played by Herr Wilhelm, a movement of the Mozart 
A major piano concerto, with orchestra, the solo played 
by Fraulein Glatz, the Mozart “Il Ré Pastore” aria for 
soprano, violin obbligato and piano, given by Frauleins 
Jacobi, Cramer and Hempel, the Bach French suite for 
klavier, played by Fraulein Hiemann, Schubert, Schumann 
and Brahms songs given by Fraulein Adam, a movement 
of the Mozart FE flat piano concerto with orchestra. the 
solo played by Fraulein Michael 
nee 
A concert under the topic “Das Jiidische Volkslied,” 
which also included violin settings of Jewish people's 
music, was given by soprano, Claire Davidoff; tenor, M 
Magidson; violinist, Betty Tennenbaum, and accompanist, 
Arno Nadel. The first violin group embraced “Rahel’s 
Klage,” two “Chassidische Weisen” and “Nach der Trau- 
ung.” The tenor followed with “Die Zimbel,” “Sehnsucht 
nach Jerusalem,” “Das Peckele.” Miss Davidoff sang 
“Alef-Beess,” “Waisenlied.” “Solang du filst keen 
Schmerzen,” “Aheem” and “Schlof’sche, mein Veegele.” 
The violinist then played “Des alten Vaters Klage,” an- 
other “Chassidische Weise” and a “Schmoll-Tanz” 
(“B’reiges-Tanz”). The next three tenor songs were 
“Hamawdil,.” “Pessach-Lied” and “Ssimsches-Toire-Lied.” 
The soprano closed the concert with “Im Beess-Hamik- 
dosch,” “Katzele meins” and “Di Bajke” Some of the 
above material is old traditional and some modern in 
folk spirit. All three of the Chassidische selections were 
especially beautiful and characterful. Of the songs, “Die 
Zimbel’ began in half conventional but came ifito extreme- 
ly beautiful music later. “Das Peckele” préved to be of 
very unusual melodic value combining gréat energy and 
concert style. The “Hamawdil” probably was next in rank 
of general character and abstract beauty. The “Pessach 
Lied” is designed for great popularity on account of its 
text. “Im Beess-Hamikdosch” (“Holy Temple”) was an- 
other of the best of the evening. All the artists were 
highly accomplished and the concert was one of very great 
enjoyment. A good sized audience showed appreciation 





and numerous repetitions were necessary. Probably the 
entire list of musical material could be obtained of music 
dealers in Berlin or Leipsic. Evcense E. Simpson. 


MEMPHIS MUSIC. 
Mewrnuts, Tenn., Nowember 15, 1912 

It is well known that Memphis is working to hold a 
position as the most important center of musical progress 
in the South, and the announcement that the Business 
Men's Club has made a donation of $2,000 toward the 
support of the Memphis Symphony Orchestra comes as 
another assurance that Memphians are awakening to the 
fact that good music is a necessary asset of a fast grow- 
ing city The orchestra this winter will give the same 
number of concerts, with artist soloists, at the Lyceum 
Theater; the personnel will remain about the same, with 
Arthur Waller- 
stein, conductor, has outlined the program for this sea- 


the addition of several new members 


son; Mr. Wallerstein has been in this country only a few 
years, and is personally acquainted with many of the 
masters in Europe 


One of the leading features in musical circles this week 
will be the recital by Emil Medicus, the flute virtuoso, who 
has recently joined the ranks of the musical profession 
in Memphis. Mr. Medicus will be a member of the Mem- 
phis Symphony Orchestra this season 


The Renaissance Circle will meet at the residence of 
Mrs. S. T. Carnes this week. The subject of study for 
the morning will be “Operatic Music.” Mrs. Carnes is 
chairman of the program committee for the season 


N. N. O 
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Nina Dimitrieff sings with a remark- 
ably clear, true soprano voice and the 
reality with which she brought out 
every beauty of her songs was best 
attested by the vigorous applause that 
followed each number. 

—N. Y. Herald, Nov. 11, 1912. 


Mme. Dimitrieff’s natural voice is 
an unusually fine one.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Mme. Dimitrieff possesses a voice of 
much’ natural beauty.—N. Y. Sun. 


Mme. Dimitrieff is gifted with a 
voice of excellent natural quality. The 
audience received her very enthusias- 
tically. 

—The Evening Post, Nov. 11, 1912. 
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PUTNAM GRISWOLD, 


HAGEN 





What the New York Critics Say of Griswold 


Putnam Griswold 
Hager: 





Putnam Griswold made his debut last season 
in the role of Hagen. His success was so marked 
that the same role was chosen by him for his 
reentree this season. The consensus of opinion 
of the Press on his performance is herewith 
reproduced. 


Press Notices Nov. 17, 1912 


Krehbeil. in lribune 





In the hig gh i thts of yesterday's performance stood two 














American Mme. Fremstad and Mr. Griswold (a Hagen 
of splendid fibre dramatically as well as musically) To 
th lavre ; oO ; 1 
vem, Bayreuth, its high priests and its pilgrims might well 
me to do obeisance 
W.J. Henderson, in N. Y. Sun 

Putnam Griswold was a most excellent Hagen: His 

odiment of W ‘ sinister Nibelung is adequate, 
o manding and convincing His voice is well suited to 
; ‘ ; | 
he mu " hile he sings always with due regard for 
the melodic line, he enunciates so well and shows such 
respect for rhythm, that he hinge out the declamation of 
Wagn perfectly,’ 

Charles Henry Meltser, in N. Y. American 

A notable feature of the performance—-a feature al 

St, if not quite a 1dmi ible, in its way as the Brinn 

sid M4 wv TY } ~ 

de of Mme, Fremstad—was the Hagen of Putnam Gris 

14 ¢ ] ‘ } 

ld It illed the best Hagens ever heard or seen 
here Mr. Griswold was in glorious voice and he had 

mposed his character carefully and thoughtfully.” 
New York World (P. R. V. Key?) 
Quite as important impersonation as_ Briinnhilde, 
aoe ae , ) . 
\ e Ha of Mr. Putnam Griswold, whose voice 
sterday was norous and finely used. His singing and 
acting of thi nister role has not been equalled in many 
ur } 
New York Herald 

\s Hagen, Mr. Putnam Griswold was capital in his 

wh always a credit to him, his voice was noble 

' ‘ lendid’ 

endic 

VY} § 

\1 xtraordinarily ne mpersonation of Hagen was 
zo. baienertn : } 
\i t 1 Griswold as beautiful and sonorous 
it was powerful and vivid in action.” 
V. Y. Press (Max Smith) 

ind histrionically was Griswold as 

4 y 7 rrabh 
| 1 ‘ ’ 
wok npresses. Hagen, in the hands of 

“ wa gure f simister strength and ferocity 

Y eft a bold definite imprint on the minds 
t ¢} 
A’ } ’ */ ‘i 
} 

The most inte RN res of yesterday's performance 
were Mme, Fremstad and Mr. Griswold. Mr. Griswold 
wn sssced narticu ] thenanoh h on 

npresse articularl oug $s reus voice, which 
was not only magnificently powerful but capable of the 
utmost modulatiotr His actine was also perfectly in chs 
{i erfectly in char- 
acter of the sinister Hager 
“Putnam Griswold’s Hagen is a sple ndid piece of work 
full of intense power and deep gloom.” 


Deutsches Journal 
“Mr. Griswold gave a most masterful 
Hagen; particularly effective in the conspi 
act 7” 


presentation of 
racy of the first 


pS ee ee nee 








\ @ PHILADELPHIA jj) | 


Puicapetruia, Pa., November 17, 1912 


The Hahn Quartet, Frederich Hahn, first hathie Lucius 
viola; Philip Schmitz, 
the quartet’s elev- 
The quar- 
earlier in 


Cole, second violin; Harry Meyer, 
cello, gave the first concert of this, 
enth season, on Friday evening, November 15 
tet met with great success in Quakertown, Pa., 
the month. 
zene 

Austin L. Hughes, a pupil of Perley Dunn Aldrich, has 
just been engaged by the Metropolitan Opera Company of 
New York for two years, and makes his first appearance 
in “Meistersinger.” Last year Mr. Hughes was with Mr. 
xirl of the Golden West” and sang in 167 per- 
formances without a_ break It was through Georgio 
Polacco, the new Metropolitan conductor, who was with 
Mr. Savage also, that Mr. Hughes received this engage- 
ment, Miss Brodbeck, Aldrich pupil, has been 
Philadelphia Orchestra for two concerts 


Savage's “( 


another 
engaged by the 
in January. 
| an 
The Young Men’s Hebrew Association announces three 
concerts to be given during the season in Witherspoon 
Hall. The first was given November 14, Xaver Schar- 


wenka, the eminent Polish composer-pianist, and Sylvain 
Noach, violinist, assisting artist. The other artists se- 
cured are: Irene Scharrer, English pianist; Paulo Gruppe, 
cellist; Eleanor Gerhardt, soprano, and Erich Wolf, 


pianist. 
nue 
Mr. and Mrs. Leopold Stokowski will be guests of 
honor at a reception given by the Lyric Club on Monday, 
from four o'clock to six, at the St. James 
a 


Cecil Ayres was soloist at the first meeting of the 


Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Association, which was held 
in the Presser Building, Stelios evening, November 11. 
nee 

The Mendelssohn Club has engaged Janet Spencer as 
soloist for its first concert, which is scheduled for De- 
cember 9. Miss Spencer is already known to Philadel- 
phia audiences and her reappearance is eagerly antici- 
pated. 

ure 

Selden Miller will give three song recitals at the Acorn 
Club. The first program, Thursday, November 14, will be 
devoted to Schubert and Schumann; the second, Wednes- 
day, November 27, to MacDowell and Grieg; the third, 
Thursday, December 12, to Brahms and Debussy. 

eRe 

Henry Such gave a violin recital for the Philomusean 
Club of Philadelphia on Thursday afternoon, November 
14. Mr. Such plays with a wonderfully broad, full tone, 
and his work gave the greatest pleasure. Mrs. Such as- 
sisted him at the piano. 

nner 

Heinrich Pfitzner, who has recently been engaged as 
one of the principal piano teachers at the Philadelphia 
Musical Academy, made his first appearance at a piano 
recital last Tuesday evening, November 12. His program 
was as follows: Third fantasie, C minor, Mozart; prelude 
and fugue for organ, Vol IV, No. 5, piano transcription 
by Heinrich Pfitzner, Bach; “Sonata Appassionata,” op. 
57, Beethoven; “Rondo Brillante,” op. 62, Weber; “Mo- 
ment Musical,” op. 94, No. 2, Schubert; “Carnival,” op. 9, 
Schumann; waltz, op. 64, No. 2, etude, op. 10, No. 3, 
fantasie impromptu, op. 66, Chopin; “The Nightingale,” “In 
Memoriam,” “Rakoczy March,” Liszt. 

Jennie Lawson. 





Ware-Wells Recital at Mehan Studios. 

Harriet Ware was quite the most important person at 
an invitation recital given by John Barnes Wells and her- 
self at the John Dennis Mehan studios, Carnegie Hall, 
New York, November 15, for of the dozen musical num- 
not the composer of om 


“ 


bers on the program, was she 
She appeared also as singer, in a duet with Mr. Wells, 
Day in Arcady,” delighting by her sweet voice, and Mt 
to the unique affair by playing the accompaniments to all 
her music. Mr. Wells sang with an ardor and resonance 
of tone production that shows he has caught the true 
Mehan spirit, and with intellectuality of interpretation; 
while his singing of the celebrated Ware “Boat Song” 
(dedicated to Mrs. Mehan some years ago) was most 
Two tone poems for piano had great contrast 
and were played with fine feeling and brilliance by the 
spirituelle composer, fast becoming known as “The 
Chaminade of America. 

Madame Pilar-Morin, the original Madame Butterfly of 
the Belasco production, in Japanese costume and dialect, 
gave that pathetic play in dramatic pantomime, closing the 
program. The roomy studios were filled to the last seat, 
the gallery being in demand for standing room. A social 
hour followed in which the master singing teacher and 
genial host, John Dennis Mehan, and his wife, received 
congratulations on all sides for so much beautiful music 
so beautifully done. The program follows: 
>ongs 

The Wind and Lyre 
Hindoo Slumber Song 


dainty. 


.. Harriet Ware 

bunescan Harriet Ware 

‘KOveceeanbe Harriet Ware 

sone isaben Harriet Ware 
(Dedicated to ‘Mes. Me h an.) 


The Persian Serenade. 
The Boat Song 


Mammy’s Song .. Harriet Ware 


To Lucasta ....... papahketndbach o8bse eahanen Harriet Ware 
Two tone poems for piano. ......cescccccccceccsscess Harriet Ware 
The Valley 
Song of the Sea 
Songs 
Weil ich wie einstmals allein -veeeee» T8chaikowsky 
ORE BAe WOES win sin sdk wien ccdgvawactévasaentsineses Dvorak 
Darf des Falken Schwinge .. Dvorak 


mone Combs Gur Cert SOs cnn sc Oe weed ance secavevesad Harriet Ware 


A Day in Arcady 





Faculty Concert at College of Music. 

Carl Hein and August Fraemcke collaborate as directors 
of the New York College of Music, 128-30 East Fifty- 
eighth street, and of the German Conservatory of Music, 
306 Madisom avenue, near Forty-second street. While the 
former specializes as conductor of German male choruses 
and gives singing lessoms, the latter is known as one of 
the leading pianists of the metropolis. Whether as solo 
pianist or in ensemble works, Mr. Fraemcke’s playing is 
of high artistic nature. This he again demonstrated to a 
full house at the faculty concert November, 12 in College 
Hall, when he played the piano part of Brahms’ quartet, 
op. 25, and appeared in Malling’s quintet, op. 40, with 
Michel Sciapiro, head of the violin department of the col- 


lege, and William Ebann, cellist, composer and teacher. 
Violinist Sciapiro demonstrated that he can play the stern 
music of Brahms, having to his credit many European 
indorsements of his playing of the Brahms concerto, and 
Mr. Ebann is an ever ready companion in all that goes 
for musicianly playing. 

Rose Bryant sang songs by Franz and Brahms with 
much expression, while Sciapiro gave a memorable per- 
formance of the Mendelssohn concerto. These “Faculty 
Concerts,” given by the artist teachers at the allied insti- 
tutions are most beneficial, attracting the serious student 
and giving them a high standard. 





Clement with New York Symphony Society. 

With his opening appearance this season as soloist of 
the Symphony Society of New York, November 17, Ed- 
mond Clement demonstrated afresh the marvelous vocal 
and interpretative ability which makes his singing not only 
a lyric joy, but gives the listener the sensation of exquisite 
perfection of achievement in all that this admirable singer 
essays. As the second part of the afternoon’s program 
was given in memory of Massenet, Mr. Clement con- 
tributed “The Dream of des Grieux,” from “Manon,” which 
he was compelled to repeat, and “Ossian’s Song,” from 
“Werther” for his solos. Gladly would the large audience 
which filled Aeolian Hall have kept him after his second 
solo, but his appearance with the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Opera Company in Philadelphia the following evening 
necessitated his immediate departure for that city, hence 
his many admirers had to content themselves with antici- 
pating his forthcoming recital in Aeolian Hall, January 7, 
when he will give the entire program himself. 





Dr. Wolle Gives Organ Recital. 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle, the noted organist, gave a recital at 
St. Paul’s Church, State College, Pa., recently, which drew 
forth the following laudatory notice in the State College 
Times of November 8: 

It is rarely that a town of this size is afforded such a treat as 
the recital of last Friday night, given by the eminent organist, Dr. 
J. Fred Wolle, of Bethlehem. We know of Dr. Wolle chiefly as 
director of the famous Bach Choir, but the unstinted praise from 
those who had heard him, in addition to the exceptional press no- 
tices of his ability as an organist, were enough to lead the audience 
to expect just what they heard—a wonderful exhibition of finely 
executed organ music of the highest class, full of melody, technical 
skill and true musicianship. 

The preliminary talk by Dr. Wolle showed a rarely sweet per- 
sonality and a charm of repose and perfect ease pervaded the entire 
program, giving one the feeling of his perfect mastery of the instru- 
ment. (Advertisement.) 





Under Eibenschiitz’s leadership Hamburg recently heard 
Mandl’s “Griseldis,” symphonic poem for orchestra, organ, 
mezzo-soprano, and female chorus, and soon is tc have 
Gernsheim’s “Mirjam,” Woikowsky-Biedau’s “Die Jidin 
von Worms,” ballad for baritone and orchestra, etc. 
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AMERICA 


Not only the greatest violinist living, but the greatest 
violinist inat ever lived. 


Ysaye possesses the combined qualities of Vieuxtemps, 
Wieniawski, Sarasate and Joachim. | 





For Terms and Dates Address: 


2. & JOaNS TON 


Commercial Trust Building, Broadway and 4ist Street, New York 
CHAS. L. WAGNER, Associate Manager 


CHICKERING PIANO USED. 
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Saint-Saens’ Letter to Jomelli. 


Tome fte er remarl Ieee in Paris 


ved the fol- 


nt-saens: 


~ at the ( 











JEANNE JOMELLI 

, ? I " 

homa fag feel than 
f y I ‘ 
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| \ flat 
» fast 
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NT-SAEN 
mposer rarely pays such compli 

| ] relli } 
I } ‘ I art igned 
! M ] ell rt in the 
with that 
and al 
WW ] ig! \ tr Lised 
led I during het 
ther She has 
neerts Lamoreaux and will 
isicales in Paris prior to 
vil egit er concert en 
< i wi a recital Carnegie 
t H . London, last Sat 
in Amsterdam, Holland, 


Carl's 150th Pecital Next Week. 


| ate his soth free organ con- 


Fifth avenue 


yterian Church 


xt Monday evening, November 25, 
\ ecial program has been prepared 
ser, has written a 


M i t’ especially for this concert and dedi 
addition will appear as violin 


WILLIAM A. BECKER 
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Several other works dedicated to Dr. Carl will be 
played, and Andrea Sarto, the baritone (lately of the 
Metropolitan Opera) will sing Wotan’s “Farewell” from 
‘Die Walkire.” 

Che concert is free to the public. 


soloist. 


No tickets required. 





McLellan Pupils Active. 

One of the marks by which a successful teacher may be 
known is the prominence attained by the pupils as well as 
by the work they do. When one reads of the frequent 
appearances of students in public who conduct themselves 
as artists and win the unqualified approval of the music 

ing public, it is not fulsome or undeserved praise to 
say that it is a reflection of the instructor. 

[here are a few teachers who have risen to fame and 
have become prominent in the public eye merely through 

1 lence of the product of their studios. One of 
work is well known 


the excel 
hese is Ebteanor McLennan, whose 
d whose reputation is rapidly expanding, due to the fact 
that those whom she has 
carrying her name to remote parts, and 


taught have gone forth as her 


‘ ind are 


through their what can be accom- 


to do things and does 


work are showing 


plished by one who knows how 
them 

lhe frequency with which Miss McLellan receives let- 
ters and press notices regarding her pupils would keep a 
secretary busy cataloguing them, and if the activities and 
successes of those giving concerts and recitals were re- 
corded, the result would be a list of very extensive dimen- 
sions [wo pupils who have recently been giving good 
accounts of themselves are Sue Harvard, of Pittsburgh, 
and Annie A, Ross, of Montrose, Col. Miss Harvard is 
filling a number of concert dates in the East, and when- 
York she always makes it 
1 point to spend as much time as possible coaching with 
Miss McLellan 


ever she passes through New 


Miss Ross has been singing in the Far. 


West during the past summer and is again in New York 
preparing to accompany Miss McLellan abroad next year 
for the completion of her musical training. Both these 


oung ladies possess unusual voices and much dramatic 


ability and have bright futures before them 





Edmond Warnery's Success. 
Edmond Warnery, one of the leading tenors of the Chi- 
cago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, has been select- 
ed by the Redpath Musical Bureau to sing the tenor role 





Photo by The Dover Street Studios, Ltd., London. 
EDMUND WARNERY AS PELLEAS 


sparkling little masterpiece, “The Lovers’ 
The opera was produced in Philadelphia last 
March and scored a success. 


in Parelli’s 
Quarrel.” 


Philadelphia's Leading Choirmaster. 

S. Wesley Sears is regarded by the inhabitants of the 
“City of Brotherly Love” as the most luminous of the 
choir loft lights. This recognition has been won by re- 
sults achieved, not from any influence or other powers 
which sometimes afford easy access to popularity. 

Mr. Sears first came into prominence in Philadelphia 
through his work as organist and choirmaster of St. Cle- 
ment’s Church. When he assumed this position he found 
musical matters in a most lethargic and unfruitful condi- 
tion, but before he had been there very long things began 
to move and soon the music of St. Clement’s Church was 
being commented upon for its excellence. In fact, he 
brought the music from a low to a high standard and was 
able therefore to make it a part of the service. He was 
recently called to St. James’ Church where he has a splen- 
did boy choir under his direction and over which he has 





S. WESLEY SEARS. 


the greatest control, which enables him to present choral 
music in such a manner as to win approbation from the 
members of the church who recognize the great devotional 
and spiritual inspiration in music so beautifully interpreted 
as well as by musicians who recognize the splendid art 
power of the director. Mr. Sears devotes his entire atten- 
tion to this work and is also a prominent factor at the 
special services at which works in the larger form are 
given frequently with orchestral accompaniments under 
his direction. 





MUSICAL DETROIT. 
Derrort, Mich., November 14, 1912 
Monday evening, November 1, the blind pianist, Edward 
Baxter Perry, gave an interesting lecture-recital at the 
Unitarian Church, under the auspices of the Mu Phi Ep- 
silon Sorority. His program included compositions by 
Beethoven, Saint-Saéns, Chopin, Heinrich Hofman, Jen- 
sen, Moszkowski and Edward Baxter Perry. The assist- 
ing soloist of the evening was Elizabeth Moore, whose 
beautiful soprano voice was heard to good advantage in 
a group of songs. She was accompanied by Marjorie 
Cleland 
nre 
Friday evening, November 1, Clara Koehler-Heberlein 
gave a lecture on Humperdinck’s “Die Koenigskinder” be- 
fore the Students’ League of the Tuesday Musicale, at the 
residence of Mrs. Maurice Macfarlane. The lecture was 
given in Mrs. Heberlein’s usual scholarly and inimitable 
style. 
mre 
Tuesday morning, November 5, the first concert of the 
Tuesday Musicale series was given at the Century Build- 
ing. It proved most interesting to the enthusiastic audi- 
ence present and was an earnest of good things to come. 
A sonata for violin and piano by Sinding, op. 27, was 
given a satisfying rendition by Louie Davison and Marthy 
Hohly-Wiest. Mrs. Eugene A. Bresler, soprano, sang a 
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cycle of songs, “Love's Epitome,” by Mary Turner Salter. 
Mrs. Bresler has not been heard by the club in some 
time and she has every reason to be gratified by the recep- 
tion accorded her. Mrs. Victor E. Duncan, contralto, sang 
“Schoen Gretlein,” a song cycle by A. von Fielitz. Mrs. 
Duncan is a newcomer to Detroit, and her rich voice and 
fine interpretations of songs make her a decided acquisi- 
tion. Gladys Springett, pianist, who was recently admitted 
to active membership from the Students’ League, played a 
group, consisting of “Primula Veris” (Leschetizky), 
“Guitarre” and “Liebesvalser” (Moszkowski). Her play- 
ing made a distinctly favorable impression. Mrs. Maurice 
D. Silver and Mrs. Wiest were the accompanists of the 
morning 
nner 

Thursday afternoon, November 7, the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club had a program of Russian music at the Cen- 
tury Building. The paper was by Mrs. S. Olin Johnson, 
president of the Tuesday Musicale, and was most unusual, 
in that it was not only refreshingly original but was al- 
most devoid of technical terms or biographical mention 


It showed, moreover, a thorough knowledge and a keen 


insight into the merits and distinguishing characteristics 
of the Russian school. A group of songs was authorita- 
tively sung by Mrs. Maurice Macfarlane, while the Aren- 
sky trio in D minor for piano, violin and cello was played 
in brilliant style by Mrs. Edwin S. Sherrill, Louie Davison 
and Richard P. Hall. 

nnre 


The opening concert of the series provided by the De- 
troit Orchestral Association was given at the Light Guard 
Armory on the evening of November 13, and must kave 
been most gratifying tothe management, as it was attended 
by the largest audience that has ever appeared at the first 
concert. The association, by the generosity of its patrons, 
who have faced a varying deficit from year to year, has 
been enabled to do most excellent missionary work and 
has spared no effort to cultivate in the minds of the public 
an appreciation of the best music. Every concert is pre- 
ceded by a clear, elucidating lecture upon the program to 
be presented, by Newton J. Corey, who has a national 
reputation as a lecturer on musical topics. These lectures 
are usually given on an evening preceding the date of the 
concert, and are free to the public. Such work is invalua- 
ble to those who have not the ability or the time to analyze 
orchestral works for themselves, and enables an audience 
to come to the concerts with appetites whetted by anticipa 
tion. The program was given by the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra, under the quiet and masterly direction of 
Frederick Stock, and consisted of the Brahms symphony, 
No. 2, in D major; Massenet’s suite, “Les Erinnyes,” and 
the Liszt “Mephisto” waltz. The symphony as played by 
the orchestra proved to be one of rare beauty, the second 
and the third movements seeming to make the strongest 
appeal to the audience. The familiar “Elegie” in the sec 
ond movement of the suite was beautifully played by 
Bruno Steindel, cellist, who at the close of the number 
had to bow repeated acknowledgments to the audience 
In addition to the numbers played by the orchestra three 
arias were contributed by Rachel Frease-Green, dramatic 
soprano. She proved to be a singer of marked ability and 
temperament and the audience, in the main, seemed to be 
delighted with her work. Barring a slight tendency to 
force upper notes, her voice is very mellow. Her Wag- 
ner and Puccini arias were more satisfactory than the 
“Ah, fors e lui,” by Verdi, as she seems more at home 
in the dramatic than in the coloratura work. Taken al 
together, the concert was a beautiful one and made an 
auspicious opening for the season 

i le) 

The Majestic Opera Company gave one performance of 
the operatic version of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” on Sunday 
afternoon at the Garrick Theater 

Jennie M. Sropparp 





Francis Rogers in Milton, Mass. 

Nearly every seasen Francis Rogers gives a song re 
cital in Milton (Mass.) Town Hall before a large and en- 
This year his recital took place on 
and it was the verdict of the audi 
best he had ever given, both in re 


thusiastic audience 

Friday, November 1 
ence that this was t 
spect to the construction of the program and to the ren- 


5, 
he 


dering of the many songs and encores. The second group, 
which was especially noteworthy, follows: 





Der Wanderer Selans 
Aufenthalt .... eeee ; Schubert 
Todessehnen : ‘ Brahms 
Es hat die Ros: sich beklagt Franz 
Madchen mit dem roten Mindcher Prens 
Der Asra (Heine) Rubinsteir 
Es blinkt der Tau Rubinsteir 
Der Sandtriger (Carmen Sylva) Bung rt 





Collins, a Ganz Pupil. 

Edward Collins, pianist, who has been appearing as 
soloist with Madame Schumann-Heink, is a pupil of Ru- 
dolph Ganz, the Swiss pianist. and his musical education 
was largely gained under Ganz’s tuition. 





MORE PRESS COMMENTS 


LICE NIELSEN 


NOW ON TOUR 





ALICE NIELSEN IN “SECRET OF 
SUZANNE.” 

Miss Alice Nielsen, with her beautiful lyri 
soprano voice, was acclaimed to the echo last 
night by a large and brilliant assembly at the 
Walker Theater, and more especially from her 
charming singing and vivacious acting as the 
volatile heroine in Wolf-Ferraris operat 


comedietta, “The Secret of Suzanne,” in which 
the prima donna distinguished herself in the art 
of mystifying her husband over the smell of a 
cigarette. The moods of Suzanne were those of 


delicious coquetry, and her exquisite vocalisn 
complied with these same moods in sentiment, 
innocent misunderstanding, playful trickery, 
gaicty and chagrin. * * * 
Certainly no greater musical treat has been 
heard this season than 
the joint efforts of Alice 
Nielsen and _ Rodolfo 
Fornari; the dramatic 
and rageful jealousy of 
the latter was admirably 
expressed in voice and 
gesture, forming a corm- 
plete contrast to the 
charming light comedy 
of his fair compan 
ao = 
And what a change 
came over the work of 
Alice Nielsen when she 
sang that big aria from 
“La Tosca,” * * * given 
with that impassioned 
expression only pos- 
sessed by artists who 
rank high in the profes 
sion, and in startling 
contrast to that group 
of songs in English with 
their sweet simplicity, in 
which the warm, tender 
tones oi the prima donna 
stole irresistibly into the 
hearts of her auditors 
with pleading insistence. 
Encores were numerous throughout the even 
ing. * 
After last night’s superb operatic banquet, 
surely the Walker Theater will be filled to its 
capacity tonight, the program being of such 
superfine quality that it fully equals the one 
which contained “The Secret of Suzanne” as its 
prime feature. * * *—The Winnipeg Tribune, 
November 2, 1912. 


* * 


ALICE NIELSEN AND HER COMPANY 
WIN BIG CROWD. 
GREAT CONCERT BY METROPOLITAN OPERA 
SINGER AT THE AUDITORIUM 
Miss Nielsen has a charming personality. She 
is the most beautiful woman of all the great 
singers who have appeared here, and is a verita- 
ble enchantress before an audience. Storms of 
applause followed every number, and again and 
again she was compelled to return, bowing and 
smiling her appreciation of the great applause 
lowa City Citizen, October 18, 1912 


CONCERT AND ABRIDGED OPERA 
PROGRAM. 

The well known purity of her tone and tech 
nical proficiency were in fine evidence. It is a 
pleasure to hear a singer, who, having made a 
reputation in opera, does not confound legato 
singing with spasmodic bursts, and does not seek 
to turn lieder into themes for high flown and in- 
congruous declamation.—The Des Moines Capi- 
tal, October 19, 1912. 





EVENING OF OperRA DeviGuts AUDIENCE. RARE 
CREAT HEARD. CHARMING ALICE NIELSEN 
AND HER COMPANY OF OpERA SINGERS 
Carry Bic House at La Crosse THEATER 
BY STORM IN SECOND OF Series oF NuM- 


BERS GIVEN UNDER THI USPICES OF THE 

Mt ~ DY ULUEI 
In Puccini's aria “La Tosca,” she instantly 
captivated the house Chis number brought out 
the full power and beauty of Miss Nielsen’s 
ice, and in tones f exquisite sweetness, clear 
is a bell, she interpreted the difficult theme with 


are charm and the greatest of ease Miss Niel- 
h notes are especially beautiful in this 
“t 


imber, and her expression shows perfect un- 





derstanding of the them lo a most enthusi- 
istic encore she responded with a hghter num 
ber. * * *—La Crosse 
Leader-Press, October 
26, 1912 
* * * While Miss 
Nielsen is piquant, al 
st etite, when she is 
plaving a part, * * * 
she is quite otherwise in 
her singing Then the 
aqomimant impression 15 
of restrained strength, 
for she holds every 
hearer absolutely. * * * 
(he Duluth News 
Tribune, October 23, 
IOI2 
NIELSEN'S VOICE 
WINS AUDIENCE, 
Miss Nielsen has the 
power of playing upon 
the emotions, of elevat 
ing men above the sor- 
did things of life. She 
clears the visions, and, 
like poets, brings back 
the fact that deep down 
in the souls of men, hidden, perhaps, but there 
nevertheless, is a being untarnished by contact 
with prosaic reality existing in the image and like 
ness to which it was created rhe possessor of 
such a voice has a genuine mission. * * * 


That Mis 


richness of 


Nielsen, in addition to the superb 

er vocal quality, does have a firm 
grasp upon technicality is, of course, an advan- 
tage. ut it is not at all essential, and had she 
nothing else than her sweet lyrical quality, her 
warmth and color and her subtle power of inter 
pretation, we would still say that she is ampl 
able to fulfil her position. * * * Indianapolis 


Star, October 10, 1912 


MISS NIELSEN MAKES SPLENDID AP- 
PEARANCE, 
ENTIRE PROGRAM ONE oF THE Best Ever GIVEN 


Hrere—Unper Auspices or Y. M. C. A. 


* * * Not only is Miss Nielsen easily the most 
popular singer that ever appeared here, but she’s 
the most beautiful singer that ever sang before 
an lowa City audience. She enchanted her 
hearers by her compelling bows and smiles, 
storms of applause following every number, call- 
ing her for returns again and again. Were shie 
to appear again tonight she probably would con- 
mand an even larger audience than greeted het 
Friday. * * *—The Daily Iowan (lowa) 
October 20, 1912. : 
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PHILHARMONIC SUNDAY CONCERT. 
veteran orchestra, the Philharmonic Soci- 


ni iside from the severely classical path at its 


ifternoon concert of the season, Carnegie 
17. For its soloist the society presented 
Irish te John McCormack, and this 
ormack’s first appearance with this orches- 
the tremendous enthusiasm that fol- 
ery song, it will not be the last time 
g Philharmonk The music for the day, 
iposers, is set down in the appended list: 
Henry Hadley 

I t ynice 
Hiawatha S. Coleridge-Taylor 

J n McCormack 
. Grieg 
( ; Esposito 
Spencer Clay 
I Marshal 
J lcCormack 

‘ pia Spencer { 
Stanford 
y English speaking composers 
musical directors are abused, and when 
are played the conductors and the orches- 


ied with faint praise or are scolded 


ting time that should be given to “impor 


levote almost an entire program to the 

vise, perhaps, for when people attend a 

they look for at least something tradi- 

t _ somet o well known that even program notes 


it teli u what it is about 


Charles Villiers Stanford are among 


r ymuel Coleridge-Taylor, who recently died, 
had har ittained to middle life All of their music is 
rt hile ut why play it together at the same sym 


overture is well made and 

depict what the composer describes in his 
le music and bears the stamp of skill 
talent Ch Irish mphony by Stanford is not a 
ew York, and last Sunday nothing new was 
formance The Irish ballads used are 
rought out, but the composer might have done it 

lo The first movement is too long and the 

erits seem very labored 

[he air from Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha” was sung 
| manner by McCormack This is by no means 
k that the deceased Anglo-African has done 
al composition, but since McCormack did 
lly, the audience liked it immensely 











JULIA = 
CULP’S 


first appearance in America will be in a recital in Carnegie 
Halli, on Friday afternoon, January 10, at three o'clock. 





Tickets and Boxes may be secured now at Mrs. Sawyer’s 
office, 1425 Broadway. 


McCormack, however, made a still strenger impression 
when he sang the songs. Characteristically sympathetic, 
pure and luscious in timbre, his voice made a deep appeal 
and visibly moved many of his hearers. The members of 
the orchestra paid Mr. McCormack the compliment of re- 
taining their places during his selections with piano, and 
united with the public in applauding the singer. Mr. Mc- 
Cormack delivers his work with such superb method, such 
ease and yet such warmth, that his singing never fails to 
put his hearers under a spell. Here was a concert by the 
New York Philharmonic Society in which the cast iron 
rules of “no encores” was utterly disregarded in order 
that the public could have more of McCormack than was 


advertised. The singer repeated “The Foggy Dew” and 




















JOHN McCORMACK 


after Marshall’s sentimental song he sang two other bal- 
lads of the tender, homely kind, which no one does with 
such fragrant charm as McCormack. During the after- 
noon he had more than twelve recalls. The orchestra, 
too, broke its own rule about encores and repeated the 
last part of the “Peer Gynt” suite. 

Last night (Tuesday) the Philharmonic Society gave a 
special members’ concert at the Waldorf-Astoria, Frances 
No tickets to the public were sold 
for this concert. The members were admitted on presen- 


Alda was the soloist. 


tation of their membership cards. 





MUSIC IN LAFAYETTE. 
Larayerte, Ind., November 4, 1912 

(he convocation program at Purdue University, Thurs- 
day morning, October 24, was given by James B. Stevens, 
baritone, and Alma E. Crowden, pianist, of the faculty of 
the Lafayette Conservatory of Music. It was Mr. Ste 
vens’ first appearance before the student body and he 
made a most favorable impression. Miss Crowden’s num- 
bers were greatly enjoyed. Both were given a very en- 
thusiastic reception and encores were demanded 

eS 3 @ 

\ recent recital was given at the West Lafayette Meth- 
odist Church by Allen W. Bogan, organist, of Chicago, 
and Mrs. George Raymond Echart, soprano, of Indianapo- 
lis. The program was interesting and enjoyable, and was 
heard by a most appreciative audience. 

nere”e 

\lma E. Crowden was the accompanist for R. Czer 
wonky, violinist and concertmaster of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, at a concert given in Kokomo, Oc- 
tober 9, and she received most favorable criticisms from 
the public and press 

meme 

The Marguerite Smith Company, composed of Mar- 
guerite Smith, child impersonator; Edith Rhetts, pianist, 
ind Olive Smith, contralto, appeared at Fowler Hall, 
Miss Smith has made a diligent 
study of child life and speech, and her numbers were 
thoroughly enjoyed. The numbers by Miss Rhetts and 
Olive Smith were charming, and proved a delightful fea- 


Thursday, October 24 


ture of the program 
nee 

Cornelius van Vliet, Dutch cellist, gave the opening 
number of the Artist Concert Series, under the manage- 
ment of Lena M. Baer, at the Dreyfus Theater, Monday 
evening, October 14. The audience was large and highly 
appreciative. Mr. van Vliet gained the sympathy of the 
audience instantly and throughout the program was com- 
pelled to respond to numerous encores. The second num- 


ber of the course was given Monday evening, October 28, 
by Esther May Plumb, contralto, and Enrico Palmetto, 
tenor, and was a most brilliant and delightful affair. It 
was Miss Plumb’s second appearance in concert in this 
city and she has greatly endeared herself to Lafayette 
music lovers. The work of Mr. Palmetto was heartily 
received and the concert was one of the most enjoyable 
ever given in this city. Alma E. Crowden was the accom- 
panist for the three artists, and all expressed their pleas- 
ure at her sympathetic and artistic work. The remaining 
numbers of the course will be as follows: Alexander 
Zukowsky, violinist, November 18; Margaret Allen, reader, 
ind Helen Broeniman, accompanist, December 2; Heniot 
Levy, pianist, December 16; Dorothea North, soprano, 
January 6; Pasmore Trio, February 10; vocal quartet, 
Marion Green, basso; Mrs. W. M. Thurston, contralto; 
Iva Bigelow Weaver, soprano, and Kurt Donath, tenor, 
March 24, Lena M. Baer. 





Dallmeyer Russell Recitals. 

Dallmeyer Russell, the well known pianist and teaches 
of Pittsburgh, has arranged for his fourth series of his- 
torical piano recitals for the season of 1912-1913 to take 
place in the Lecture Hall of the Pittsburgh Carnegie In- 
stitute. Mr. Russell will be assisted by Romaine Smith- 
Russell, the well known soprano of Pittsburgh, and one 
or two visiting artists) The dates of these affairs are: 
Saturday evening, December 7; Friday evening, January 
31; Friday evening, February 28, and Friday evening, 
March 28. Great interest has been manifested in these 
concerts as Mr. Russell’s work is well known in Pitts- 
burgh and his appearances are an established attraction 
of the musical season there. The first program will be 
devoted to the French school and contains “Sonatina,” by 
Ravel; “Garden in the Rain,” by Debussy; “Thais” con- 
cert paraphrase, by' Massenet; “If I Were a Bird,” by 
Henselt; ‘“‘Bourree Fantasque,” by Chabrier; scherzo, by 
d’Albert, and “Etude en forme de Valse,” by Saint-Saéns. 
Romaine Smith-Russell will sing the aria from Massenet’s 
“Salome,” one group of Old English and one group of 
Old French songs. 





Anglo-German Entente Musical. 

We had always understood that no patriotic German 
would ever admit that he could have too much music. 
However, for some obscure reason, the sale of violins in 
Germany has increased to an unprecedented extent during 
the last two years—very pleasant for the violin-making 
villagers of the Bavarian Alps, but hideous and distracting 
for the fellow countrymen of Wagner as a whole. In a 
German musical paper appears an advertisement which 
intimates that a magnificent violin with case and bow will 
become the property of all those who take a full course of 
thirty-six lessons, at one-and-six an hour, from the new 
music school at W It is terrible to think of the 
army of people, with thirty-six hours’ acquaintance with 
a fifty-shilling violin, let loose on the Fatherland. For 
this advertisement is typical of the means whereby the 
violin trade has been stimulated. However, we cannot 
help thinking that Germany deserves it. Too long have 
we relieved her of her “German bands.”—London Evening 
Standard. 





Genee and Her Company at the Metropolitan. 

Adeline Genee, the Danish dancer, her own company and 
orchestra, will come to the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, Tuesday afternoon, December 3. The wonder- 
ful grace and skill of Genee will be revealed in all of its 
witcheries when she produces “La Camargo,” her new bal- 
let, with the scenes laid in Versailles during the reign of 
Louis XV. A dramatic story consistently developed ac- 
companies the dancing. Camargo, favorite dancer of His 
Majesty, was urged by the king to request a favor. She 
begs for the freedom of a young soldier in prison because 
he had avenged an insult offered to Camargo by an officer 
in the king’s army, a born aristocrat. At first the king 
refuses to pardon the young man, but finally her will pre- 
vails. Genee will wear some wonderful costumes, all of 
them correctly designed from eighteenth century models. 


Galston’s New York Appearances. 

Gottfried Galston, the Munich pianist, will give a second 
New York recital at Aeolian Hall, Saturday afternoon, 
December 7. The program will include Bach, Schumann 
(sonata in G minor), Gluck, Brahms, Chopin. Mr. Gal- 
ston appears with the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
December 1 and 6, playing on both occasions Beethoven's 
“Emperor” concerto, 


Morrill Musicales. 


Laura E. Morrill has issued cards for her musicales, 
Tuesday evenings, December 3, January 7, February 4, 
April 1 and May 6, at the Morrill studios, in the Aeolian 
Hall Building, New York. Mrs. Morrill usually presents 
some of her artist-pupils and advanced pupils at these 
charming evenings. 
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ALDA IN TOLEDO. 

Frances Alda was the soloist at the first concert of the 
season given by the Orpheus Club of Toledo, Ohio, on 
November 13. The Valentine Theater was filled with a 
music loving audience. It was Madame Alda’s first ap- 
pearance in Toledo. 

The appended Toledo press notices show the interest 
manifested in this event: 

Although but a few years in this country, Madame Alda is already 
well known as one of the most remarkable acquisitions of the Met 
ropolitan Opera forces. Her voice is a lyric soprano of surprising 
beauty, and further possesses a strong individuality and a most de 
lightful personality which she with all conquering conviction 
Her program all through was not freighted with variety, yet she 
convincing. She 


uses 
gave to each song an individuality that was truly 
is a striking example of the saying that it takes “brain to make an 
artist of a person with a voice.” 

Her program last evening remained in the classic realm through 
“Jene Suis d'une Ber 
by Purcel 

first one 


out, beginning with “Amarilli,”” by Caccinni; 


gere,” by Philidor in Italian; “Nymphs and Shepherds,” 
in English; “Dites que Faut ll Faire,” anonymous Phe 
established 


admirable sch 


of this group, “Amarilli,”” a soulful lyric which quickly 


her into the graces of her audience, revealed the ool 
own schooling in the schoo 


Wolf's 


songs 


Marchesi, and her 
German groups Hugo 
Balkon,”” and the lieder 


ing of her teacher, 


of experience. Two followed this, 


and “Auf Dem Grunen 


“Berceuse’ 
“Morgen,” “Liebeshymnus” and “Caecile,” 
ln a later group the diva showed 
her versatility by singing a gavotte by Massenet. This was a treat 
purely from her artistic treatment of it. “Soft Footed 
strangely beautiful thing in the style ot a folksong, by 
revealed another delightful bit of her art. She closed her 
program with the aria, “One Fine Day” from “Madame Butterfly 
by Puccini, in which she expressed the raptur: 
to the piece most satisfyingly 
One hearing Madame Alda has 
in her true sphere, grand opera 
her expressive face, her beautiful eyes and strong personality, that 
ability to g 


by Strauss, the Strauss 
songs being the more preferable 

Snow,” a 
Sigurd Lie 
regular 


us longing belonging 


th 


he feeling of wanting to see her 


She shows in many ways, with 
there is an abundance of dramatic 
Toledo Times, 


underneath it all 


with her remarkable voice November 14, 1912. 
Alda the audi 


prima 


With the singing of the first number by Madame 


ence was satisfied that the many encomiums received by the 
donna were justly bestowed. Her voice may be described as a real 
soprano of light quality but large 
It was her b 


power and especial sweetness in 


its higher register autiful high tones which she used 
to most striking effect. 

Her program held steadfastly to the classical, the one 
in the Strauss 


departure 
coming after she touched a high plane of excellence 
group of folk songs, when she chose “Old Black Joe" for an encore 
resources displayed in 


The convincing artistry and superb technical 


both her 
her English group, “Soft 
scintillating tonal 


general admiration In 
“My Laddie” 
exquisitely 


German and French songs won 


Footed Snow” and proved 


gems which shimmered with shaded 
colors, 

Concluding with an aria from “Madame Butterfly,"” Madame Alda 
made a favorable impression of her ability in grand opera, in which 
she is yearly gaining prominence. It was here 
personality, stage qualities 
effective. Such 
was reluctant to again 
sented by singing the well-known “Year's at the Spring,” by Mrs 


Beach.—Toledo Blade, 1gi2 (Advertisement.) 


that her charming 


dramatic were supremely 


presence and 


salvos of approbation followed that the audience 


leave until she sang She graciously con 


November 14, 
MUSIC IN FORT WORTH. 

Forr Wortn, Tex., 

The Harmony Club has announced the artists for the 
Johanna Gadski will open 


November 12, 19 


concert course of the season 
the course on November 18; the second concert will be 
given by Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler on January 15, and 
the third by Efrem Zimbalist in early February. So great 
has been the interest manifested in the splendid cours¢ 
that the limit on the number of tickets, 500, has already 
been reached, and, though there is still much demand for 
them, on more are to be had. At this early date the house 
for the Gadski concert is practically sold out, and the 
Harmony Club members feel greatly encouraged over the 
assured success of the course. The business committee 
consists of Mrs. T. H. Wear, Mrs. A. L. Shuman and Mrs 
J. F. Lyons 
nRe, 

The local music season was opened last month with a 
splendid performance of cantata “Ruth” by the 
combined forces of the Fort Worth Choral Society and 
the Fort Worth Symphony Orchestra, under the leader 
ship of James F. Roach. Preceding the cantata the Fort 
Worth Symphony Orchestra gave a thirty pro 
gram, which was a delight throughout. Under the capable 
direction of C. D. Lusk this organization is doing splen 
did work. The work of the Choral Society, under Dr 
Roach, was excellent, both solos and choruses being intel- 
ligently and beautifully given The soloists were Mrs 
Robert I. Merrill as Ruth, Alta Rowan as Naomi, Mary 
Johnson as Orpha, and Louis Ducker as Boaz 

nae 

Frederic Shipman, of Chicago, was in Fort Worth last 
week for the purpose of booking Madame Nordica and 
David Bispham, and local music lovers are much pleased 
with the announcement that both these famous singers will 
appear here on Thanksgiving Day, Bispham in the after- 
noon and Nordica at night, at Byer’s Opera House. 

RRR 

One of the most delightful recitals that has been heard 
in Fort Worth recently was that given by Frank C. Agar, 
the new voice director of Texas Christian University. Mr. 
Agar’s voice is a fine baritone, dramatic in style and quite 
powerful in the lower register; his technic is faultless and 
He is a most welcome 


Gaul's 


munute 


his enunciation clear and distinct. 





addition to the musical life of the city. Much of the suc- 
cess of the recital was due to the good work of F. Arthur 
Johnson at the piano. 
RR2e 
Che Fort Worth Choral Society 
Gounod’s “Redemption,” which will be given im December 


is busily rehearsing 


in the chorus 
Ree 


Clarence A. Marshall has taken charge of the choir at 


with 100 voices 


St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church and will open the splendid 


new organ in the church next Sunday The choir in 
cludes some of the best voices in the city 
RRR 
Che faculty recital given by the members of the Poly 
technic fine arts department recently was well attended 
and aroused much genuine appreciation 
nur 
The Harmony Club has been given some delightful in 
formal musicales this season. A program from Schubert 
Mrs 
nd another from Chopin and DeKoven by 
L. Shuman and J. D. Mitchell. At the 
program will consist of selections and studies from grand 


Mrs. T. H. Wear 


These musicales are given especially 


James Givens and Helen Bowman 
Mesdame s \ 
wusicale th 


was directed by 
next n 


pera, and will be in charge of and 
Marion Zane-Cetti 


for the associate members and are always largely attended 





Gemunder Violin Tone an Art Product. 

From many sources come reports of the Gemiinder art 
violin, its bigness and beauty of tone, its human, appealing 
quality, ete., and this is the product of the violin of today 
manufactured by the old firm of August Gemiinder & Sons 
Fram Anton Korb’s playing of such an instrument, at a 
concert at Mount Saint Clare, Ill., October 20, brought him 
praise tor just these qualities, a writer noting that “the 
harmonics were beyond criticism. He charmed all by the 
deep feeling and incomparable beauty of his tone work.” 
Che instrument Mr. Korb plays is a copy of the famous 
Guarnerius owned by Adolph Brodsky, violinist, of Man 
chester, England, who once lived in New York. In con 
nection with tone, Gemiinder’s “Colophane Magnifique,” a 
No violin 


no player, can produce beauty of tone without proper rosin 


double distilled rosin, plays an important role 


and of this article there is sad variety, mostly bad. 

Double distillation means that this ordinary process of 
distilling off only the volatile oils is supplemented by a 
second distillation, which further refines the rosin by re 
moving all traces of vegetable oil and fat, and gives the 
rosin a smoothness, a firmness, and an effect on tone 
quality which no other method will give 

While the ordinary rosin of other makes is cooling to 
be put into little cakes for market, “Colophane Magnifique” 
is going through a second distillation 

rhe rosin is of the consistency of turpentine as it begins 
the second distillation, and in this second course it is sub 
jected to great heat and finally passes through a stream of 
heat 
brings thi 


cool, clear spring water. The extremes of and cold 


after going through the ordinary distilling 
rosin to a state of perfection which is only mildly hinted 
at by the word “Magnifique.” 

Colophane Magnifique,” when rendered from the mu 
to the 
And the words fall far 


(Advertisement. ) 


sical less musical simply means 


short of 


French English, 


magnificent rosin. doing 
justice to so superior a product 


Virgil Papils Do Fine Work. 
Mrs. A. M of the Virgil Piano Con 
servatory, 42 West Seventy-sixth street, New York, has 


Virgil, director 
a number of talented pupils who are doing unusually good 
work in the way of memorizing, execution and tone stu ly 


\ny one of these pupils could be called upon to give a 


program of classical music from memory upon a day’ 
otice 
This was recently proven by Lucille Oliver (a young 


girl of thirteen years). Mrs. Virgil was at Titusville, Pa, 
teaching advanced work to a class of teachers. It was 
suddenly decided to have Lucille play a recital A tele 
gram was sent immediately, reaching Lucille at five p. m 
\t 7.14 p. m. little Miss Oliver boarded an Erie Railroad 


train bound for the West. She arrived the following day 


at 10.30 a. m., and played a recital that evening, giving a 
program of twelve difficult pieces from memory with won 
derful effect, power and emotional feeling. She won the 
highest appreciation from her hearers, who were both as 
tonished and delighted with her style of playing and her 


expressive interpretation 








Nina Dimitrieff to Sing Again, 


Nina Dimitrieff, the Russian soprano, who scored a 
complete success at her recent New York recital. will sing 
at the official opening of Aeolian Hall on Friday evening, 


November 22. She will render a program 
three songs, three English 


French songs with violin obbligato. 


consisting Ol 


Russian songs and a few 





Dr. Wiillner not long ago recited at Copenhager 
melodrama with music by Botho Sigwarth. 


a new 


NIELSEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


In America Until June 


Management: - Chas. L. Wagner 
Associate manager with R, E. Johnston 
1451 Broadway 
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ANDREAS DIPPEL PRESENTS. 


~The Secret « Susanne 


An Opera Comique by WOLF-FERRARI 
with members of the 


| CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 








For available dates address 
SECRET of SUSANNE CO. 
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The Tartar 





Musicians of TchufutKaleh. 





BY EUGENE F. SIMPSON. 











Bacu-Tcu RAL The Crimea, in August, 1912 


report of a visit to Tartar musicians at 


Bacht i and the neighboring caves of Tchufutkaleh 
ibout through the meeting with Alexander 
j now, written about in THe Musicai. Courter’s re- 


Crimea. Glazounow’s card to Mr. 











AN EARLY 


MORNING REQUEST CONCERT, 
roubles for the 


At a tee of two session 


at Sebastopol, had found the latter gentleman 
lalta. Tue Musica Courier 
therefore alone on an evening train 
; run to the old Tartar capital, Bachtchiserai. 
ist to the north and east of Sebastopol lies in 
a series of ridges and valleys, and the train requires many 
ridges through deep cuts in the 

solid rock. There is everywhere a sign of the siege. One 
imagines that every hole and break in the adjacent canyons 
Particularly at Inker- 

mann, the rocks and caves recall the military strength that 


JTacobsohn, 


just ready to go toward 


ent was 


minutes to cross these 


has been made by heavy artillery. 


had pr d unavailing in the famous siege. Darkness came 
on soon after leaving Inkermann and there was nothing 
more to see until the arrival at Bachtchiserai. Under 
ordinary circumstances there would have been no sight- 
seeing till morning, but here it was otherwise. The trav- 


eler had no more than found his hotel until a Tartar guide 
applied to be et Though a pure 
The traveler 
nediately to find some catering place where he 
have the 


igaged for the next day. 
Tartar, the guide spoke very good Russian 
desired im 

luck to hear the Tartar plain people sing- 
r playing. He vaguely thought the opportunity would 
within the palace. There proved to be 
no music on this evening, but the guide and the traveler 


} } ; 
be had at a cate 





TRYING A DIFFERENT ACOUSTIC 


part of a Mohammedan service in a mosque of 





Ace ereafter the guide, with lamp in hand, led 

way the principal minaret. This minaret 

t} ll spiral stair necessitated 

4 ndred-foot ascent From 

( e little city was seen stretching up and 
1] sce from the minaret, the 

l for his fee. The guide next 

ed fee drinking was avail- 
le Ww rdered “French” in con- 

: I but the is surmise that the 
and Tt sh were brewed in the same pot. The 

coffe s stood ! ind the beverage ran in 


rich, mealy flow 


The close comm re 


! Tartar and Turkish 
languages had been learned of practically during the 
steamer trip back from lIalta to Sebastopol. On board 
were two Turks, bound for the Tartar settlement at Sim- 
feropol, another hour north of Bachtchiserai. Neither 


eRe ERE on RA RE OR ama a 


could speak Russian, but they would have no trouble in 
speaking with the Tartars at Simferopol. One was pro- 
fessor of music. His friend explained in Constantinople 
English that the professor would speak to the corre- 
spondent in Arabic, or Turkish, or Tartaric. The entire 
offer was declined ou good and sufficient grounds. Never- 
theless, the professor was kindly disposed to sing, and he 
repeated his song, to permit its notation. The notes given 
below represent but an imperfect translation, since the voice 
was in continual variability of pitch, as if in studied orna- 
mentation. The effect was about that of an exaggerated 
tremolo on every tone. The composition itself was in slow 
and stately three-pulse rhythm, suggesting some of the very 
old European dance forms. 





wert feet le rt rleecierettrricl 


The famous old Jewish fortification and temple of Tchu 
futkaleh occupies a place at the edge of the left cliff, about 
two miles up the valley from Bachtchiserai. The left water- 
On 
the near side, the one time fortification is reached after 
some five hundred feet sharp climb. On the other side 
one looks directly over a precipice to the sandy and barren 


shed is hardly more than three hundred feet across. 














THE GUIDE DANCES SOLO 


valley a thousand feet below. The right valley at Bach- 
tchiserai is some hundreds of yards wide, but within the 
two miles’ walk to Tchufutkaleh the traveler has seen the 
a hundred feet are left. In a 
steep cliff at the right, several minutes’ walk before reach- 
ing the Jewish temple, there is a Russian monastery, built 
in the rock some hundred feet above the valley. On the 
hot Sunday morning of this visit, an unknown but friendly 
Russian picnic party from Simferopol joined the corre- 
spondent and his guide, and after an hour’s rest just under 
the monastery, the party renewed the walk up the valley. 
lhe traveler had no idea of what the day had in store 
except a promised opportunity to hear some Tartar music. 
About a mile beyond the monastery, the party began scaling 
the left cliff and was still a couple of hundred feet from 
the top, when the Tartar guide gave a shrill whistle and 
stood as if awaiting reply. Within a few seconds a band 
of swarthy musicians had issued from some unknown 
quarter and began playing a lively march. The surprise 
was complete, and the music indescribably exciting. The 
travelers hastened up the hill and arrived at the several 
flat, narrow landings where the band was stationed, about 
thirty feet from the top of the ledge. Then the visitors 
saw the excavations from which the rausicians had just 
emerged. These caves, hewn in the solid rock, are per- 
manent dwellings of the musicians. The first errand for 
a music reporter was to observe the band’s instrumen- 
tation, which was found to embrace four clarinets, two 
fiddles, a trumpet and three of the heavy, native tam- 
bourines or timbrels, called “boobnui.” The latter instru- 
ments, with particularly heavy brass discs in the rims, are 
made at Bachtchiserai. They are played with the bare 
hands, in continual drumming. With the mystery of 
instrumentation cleared up, there was next an attempt to 
observe the strange rhythms of the timbrels, which, with 
the four shrill clarinets, were prime contributors to the 
excitement. All the subsequent exhaustive observations of 


hills close in until hardly 


Tartar and other Oriental music bore out the importance 
of the rhythmic accomplishments shown here at Tchu- 





futkaleh and, later, in the palace garden at Bachtchiserai. 
The reporter's “desk” in the boiling sun was not an agree- 
able spot, but with much perspiration and a very accom- 
modating band, which played repeatedly, it was possible to 
take down some motives. 

Before proceeding with an exposition of motives and 











TCHUFUTKALEH. 


The first formal session. 


THE TARTAR BAND OF 


rhythms it is well to observe these general facts concern- 
ing the music played: 

I.—The first march, notwithstanding its great power to 
excite, had so little of exotic character as to arouse thought 
that it had been brought in from Austria, Later investi- 
gation proved this surmise correct, for the march was 
found printed by an Austrian firm. Many other beautiful 
dances played were easy to classify, either as Austrian, 
Russian or Polish. 

I].—There were frequent compositions, probably pure 
Tartar, in slow nine-eighth and twelve-eighth, phrase com- 
positions of great solemnity and noble melodic beauty; 
probably intended as processionals, yet each of these was 
relieved by a wild, two-pulse presto, in which one essen- 
tially Tartar rhythmic (and diatonic) figure was nearly 
always present. 

IIl].—There was never a true harmonic fabric developed. 
Most of the instruments played the melody in unison, but 
there was an occasional counter melody, and at least one 
of the clarinets was generally contributing to the cross 
rhythms which were being simultaneously exploited by the 
timbrels. 

IV.—Some of the men, accompanied by the remainder, 
gave numerous Tartar songs, nearly everybody in unison, 











CAVE HOME OF THE BAND AT TCHUFUTKALEH. 


as usual. There was an interlude at every verse, and these 
interludes were marvels of rhythmic value, representing 
a type of interweaving that no symphonist could excel. 

V.—Though many melodies showed seemingly arbitrary 
accidentals, probably now conventional with the Tartars, 
there was no formal modulation, except that a tune in 
minor would be changed abruptly to the major of the 
same degree, instead of the relative major. 

VI.—An orchestra of six Tartar men heard on Sunday 
evening in the garden of the ancient palace at Bachtchi- 
serai, had only one clarinet, one violin, two trumpets, a 
bass drum and only one timbrel. Neither here nor at 
Tchufutkaleh were there any notes used, and probably 
none but the leaders could read notes at all. The reper- 
tory showed the same general characteristics as were heard 
on the mountain. Particularly the solemn nine-beat and 
twelve-beat phrases were frequently in evidence, the tunes 
in seeming improvisatory manner and the usual imposing 
melodic beauty. The cross and broken rhythm supplied 










THE MUSICAL paints 





by the drum and timbrel, also aided by the clarinet, kept 
the proceedings at the same exciting stage as with the ten 
men of the other band. 

The subjoined musical illustrations were assembled in 
three hearing sessions, including the Sunday evening gar- 
den music at Bachtchiserai palace, and an early Monday 
morning second visit to Tchufutkaleh. When the experi- 
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A THOUSAND FEET DOWN 
The other canyon, viewed from the narrow watershed 





ence ended and a summary was made of the assembled 
notes and motives, the correspondent felt chagrin that he 
had secured so little material in its complete form. But 
the difficulties in notation were numerous enough; the 
correspondent had no printed note paper and had each 
time to rule ordinary writing paper, generally with only 
the other hand as support. So were a number of other 
fine melodies secured almost complete, but they finally 
seemed to be of Austrian or other European origin, some- 
times also avowedly Russian. The players sometimes re- 
peated a selection on request, but there remained the prime 
difficulty of deciphering the broken rhythms. Further- 
more, the musical motives here produced are still lament- 
ably imperfect through omission of the wealth (almost 
overwealth) of ornamentation in mordents, trills and un- 
ceasing effects of grace notes or appoggiatura, constituting 
a veritable maelstrom to one not accustomed to hearing 
music of this type. 
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In connection with Tchufutkaleh, it may be further writ 


ten that the musicians have no other profession. They 
begin their training here when seven years old, just as did 
their fathers and forefathers The men have no 
guaranteed income, but must get along mainly with 
the perquisites 
famous 
music occasionally 


received from tourists who visit the 
Jewish ruins Further, the city garden 
requires a man or two auxiliary 
twice weekly, and an _ occasional festivity around 
the city or community completes the outlook for an ex 
istence. The correspondent learned at Bachtchiserai that 
the place had been recently honored by a visit from Glazou 
now and Jacobsohn, and that Glazounow, whose waist line 


President Taft, had valiantly 






is about the same as th 
withstood the mountain climb to Tchufutka!eh Finally 
Tre Musica Courter 
gratitude to the Tchufutkaleh Bachtchiserai musicians, 
their patience, their unfailing kindliness, and above all, 


respondent has to acknowledg« 


whatever music it was that continually thrilled oaeush 
their playing. 


Other Oriental Music. 

The correspondent learned from the leader at Bach 
tchiserai garden that in St. Petersburg this small band 
had played fifty or seventy-five selections each for the 
Company’s talking 
machine records. In subsequent visits to Moscow and 
St. Petersburg, THe Musica, Courzer’s traveling corre- 


augmented the study of Crimean Tartar 
} 


Pathé Company and the Grammophon 


spondent has 
earing of records made by Ural 
and Kasan Tartars, Chinese, Persian, Turkish, Armenian, 


music by some hours 


Gruzinian and other Caucasian and Minor Asiatic peoples 
lo this end, both the Moscow and St. Petersburg houses 
of Julius Heinrich Zimmermann courteously placed theit 
entire stock of the Grammophon Company’s Oriental rec 


} 


rds at the unlimited disp sal of the writer So also the 


Pathé wholesale house in Moscow gave a skilled attendant 
and all their records for some hours’ brisk work in the 
playing of their Oriental music. These privileges consti 
tuted invaluable help in obtaining a comprehensive idea of 
what Oriental music is. Since there may be musicians who 
would like further to pursue observations for themselves, 
the correspondent subjoins his notes of impressions on 
twenty-seven of the compositions heard There remains 
the hindrance that music cannot be translated into lan 
guage, therefore the fact that the only adequate way to 
know music is by hearing. The memoranda are here sub 
joined: 
Tue GraMMoPpHoNn (CALLED Zonoron) Recorps 
No 200864. 


Kasan Tartar 


A fully improvisatory, spas 





THE “WATERWORKS.” 


modic phrase. Unlike Crimean, more Turkish and’ very 
good musical quality 
No. 200865.—Kasan. 
nous. 
No. 100873.—Kasan. 
unbroken eighths, the manner about as American ragtime 


Ecstatic as preceding, but monot 
In even sixteenths, the timbrel 


The tonality depending mostly on tonic, and two tones 
down to sixth of key scale 
No. 100872.—Kasan. Same manner, everything even and 
only melody shows change, about ragtime or country dance 
No. 12789? Exactly 
heard at Tchufutkaleh. Sort of stately three pulse, but 


Persian song manner of songs 





THE RUSSIAN MONASTERY, HIGH ABOVE THE BED OF 
THE VALLEY, VIEWED FROM THE OPPOSITE HILI 


also the vocal squall and quaver heard from Turk on 
steamer from lalta 


N -Persian song, “Kiasma Schakasta,” most origi 

i] of all; much squall, but strange text delivery and littl 
rhythm. About ragtime interlude 

No Chinese (Canton) song Seems only declama- 
tion, later comes song with accompaniment It is far 


more exotic than Persian, Turk or Tartar 
Neo. =< Another Cantonese song with orchestra. This 
; see especially the voice ever wait 


dy, 


is much more “tuneful” 
ing a measure and entering again The motion st 
undulating, the tonality not so strange as 
of dignity in the phrase 


in even eighths 
in preceding song. Good deal 
when not played too fast. 


——— __. 


No Ural Tartar song, shows in the text mucl 
the manner of Crimean Tartar song 


No. —.—Ural Tartar song, “Kuschtan Kiz,” has muc 
relation to ragtime 

No Bokhara s ng, Birya,” with instruments a 
strange affair in some stately three pulse, but improvisa 
tory and highly ecstat 

No Another | khara s g, same gene inner 





f Turkish, and especially the ornamentation ; f tr 


the singer under great stress all the while 


Tue Patruné (Catcep Pareron) R 
No. 25722 Bachtchisera rchestra V h ble 
beauty, the big drum in broken beat. What is this long 
drum—hammering alone as interlude funereal There is 
some contrapunta variatior im inner voice » ver 
beautiful but no harmonic structure Truly .wonderful 


band. (See interlude below.) 


No. 25723. Same orchestra. Very sustained and noble, 
ever the broken drum beat Also clarinet keeps working 

figuration over the sustained 

No. 25725 Same orchestt Iiven sixteenths, the strange 
tumbrel hammering in brokenly Another ion in trip 
lets, quickly, but their playing does not accent the first and 
fourth eighths » it seems hardly like six-eightl 

No. 25716.—Song with chorus. Scounds Turkish, the in 
terlude always rhythmic. The big interlude a wonder each 





tuume 


No, 25717.—Song with chorus. Promises much from the 


beginning, if in manner of lament Strangely fine inter 
lude, the clarinet leading the business each time (See 
interlude below.) 

No, 25722 Above record of this catalogue number, re 


peated. Ever the high clarinet, the second episode very 
noble, the drum hammers vigorously about twelve beats 
four-fourths, as interluce 


No. 25712.—Song with chorus. Pretty much Turk 


lament, the inevitable interlude interesting, | phrase 
spasmodically outbursting 

No, 25242.—Song (Dervish) with chorus; this has mucl 
less value for our ears The men have big voic and 
sing with great energ owly The solo phrase ways 
eight beats, then chorus 

No. 25274.—Gruzinian seng with choru ’retty much 
Russian folk in the lining ut of l I beau 
tiful 

No. 25275.—-Gruzinian song with choru \ rin, then 
solo in even eighths, Russian Phe ng me n ch 
letail of composition. Very pretentious in t 
some new material 

No. 2 Same performer Marci ne f 
tuneful uc Yes, absolute value and mu wreater ti 
nany tf ‘ pt of the Bach u | t 

N 7° : c pe T eT | 1 
six-eighth meter, bright n erat Ver rig il and un 


ike their th er s¢ lect ns 





No 25159 Sartski orchestra The re | pre ! 1 t 
is lead, Turkist It goes a rch, m timbre t 

the monotone blowing in every tw at ! 
not unlike Tartar in rhythr 

No. 25192.—Sartski orchestra. Six-eight d: played 
n some stringed instrume f panlike tone, but 
or plucked string. Good de f monotone, the same rd 
Long time before some ly begins yelling to boost the 
how. The melody very primitive 

No. 25906 K rtar, | inger rt 
more like American “Old Zip Coon” as to the phrase 
But she sings the pair of high, uny 1. screamed tone 
n her own Kasansky way (See melody below.) 

No. 25907.—-Simferopol song by same Kas t. TI 

much more European but for the middl ecti j 
Kasan Tart bright jig manner 
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Oriental 


i the experience in hearing 
rhest musical lue for European ears would 
Gruzinian choruses in the Caucasus 
" to the oruses of Armenia. But dur- 
t vu e study it was impossible to hear the work 
eral i Tchufutkaleh orchestras without 
he same wondering admiration of.the ideal 
interweaving of their music, wherein there was 


il e great melodic beauty also in evidence. It 
that not one of the other Eastern peoples 


nanner even approximately that 


ve n in i! 

f 1 ( n Tartars Much of the music of other 
O tal | practically worthless for Europeans, and 
the fact is borne out by the total lack of sales except 

provinces in which the music originated, One 

retail hou in Moscow had quit carrying the 

Oriental 1 rds at all Nevertheless, the manufacturers 
ere ntinuing to cater to the provinces that were musi 

é nted The companies sometimes called the 

! iciar St. Petersburg or Moscow, but most of the 
k of recording was done by the firms’ special operators 

wl traveled far into the Asiatic interior Returning to 
ec | futkaleh Jartars to close, it is probable that these 
n ting new melodies for their own playing, 
iding to the 1 unwritten literature of their 


Activity of Redpath Musical Bureau Artists. 
neert was given on Noyember 7 in 
peka, Kan., to the school teachers of Kansas, 
der the pice f the Topeka Commercial Club. The 
Edmond Warnery, 
and Theodora Stur 


management of the Red 


\ mplimentary ct 

visiting 
gram was presented by tenor ; 

Mabel Sharp Herdien, 

Ryder, pianist, wn¢ 


Musical Bureau of Chicago. That the concert was a 


soprano; 


ler ft} 
ie! rie 


following quotations 


Topeka by the visiting 
of the State association 

‘ t the Auditorium last night will 

¢ . l tive f Topeka through their 


Club } t e best grand opera talent money 


t to the State Teachers 
When 
the platform, late 


f the te s packed the Auditorium 


nd Warnery, the 
t f e ( t G len, London, and Caicago 
Gra Or , es He ranks with the best ot 
ts engagements in 
The ot members of the company 

Hlerdic ‘ t of the Apollo Club and 
Orchest f < cago; Laura Graves, contralto; 


Frederick Wallis, 


\V ery i « ! _ quartet were es 


tire gram was music of the highest 


Kansas 


\ t yt tizens of Topeka through 


f grand opera tender the teachers of 


nest musical events ever held 


lavish in 


eta yas isually well balanced 


kow-R le ed hit 


" « 


\ } ‘ 
\\ er a « ir voice of 


lelighted = the 
Che llowing are me of the tributes to the art of Ed- 


nd Warnery, now appearing with the Chicago-Philadel 
phia Grand Opera Company, and in concert under the 


rndid specim« f the roving blade ‘ rdially ay 





especially in the Antonia where < s the lovely 


set with his latest beloved Philadelphia It 


a born poet. He can’t help being romantic and elegant, no matter 
how small the part.—Philadelphia Record. 





In the evening Offenbach’s melodious “Love Tales of Hoffmann” 
was given at popular prices with a cast of considerable strength. 
Edmond Warnery, an accomplished artist, whom one would like to 
see oftener, sustained the title role with a large measure of dra- 
matic ability and vocal charm and succeeded in investing the part 
with the dreamily poetic sentiment by which it needs to be distin 
guished.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

The following is an extract from a letter written by one 
of the most prominent citizens of Janesville, Wis., to Mrs. 
Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, the pianist, following her re- 
cital there on November 4: 

My Dear Mrs. Ryder: 

Per your request 1 am sending you under separate cover a copy 
of the Daily Gazette which contained a notice of your appearance in 
the city. It is not nearly as nice a notice as you are entitled to, 
and which no doubt you would have gotten if it had not been elec- 
tion day and the newspaper people so rushed. 1 wish you could 
have heard some of the complimentary things said about your play 
ing. You certainly gave us a splendid recital. 

If you will permit me to remark again, the little talks or explana 
tions you give in connection with your playing are a big hit. If 1 
were your manager I would insist upon your keeping these up. It 
certainly adds much to your entertainments. I imagine that your 
audiences are largely composed of people like myself, who are not 
musical and yet enjoy good music, and who like to know what the 


musi means, 
Mrs. Ryder is appearing under the management of the 


Redpath Musical Bureau.—( Advertisement. ) 





Witherspoon's Western Success. 

“It didn’t have a real place on the program, it just came 
in as an encore, but ‘Mother.o’ Mine,’ as sung last even- 
ing by Herbert Witherspoon, will live for many a day. 
[he beautiful littke gem weighed with its great heart throb 
was beautifully interpreted by this great basso.” Such is 
the comment of the Register and Leader, of Des Moines, 
la., in speaking of the recital given by Herbert Wither- 
spoon there while on his recent tour of the Middle West. 
lhe article concluded with this sentence: “It was an even- 
ing of rare enjoyment.” If anything stronger than this 
can be put into English phraseology it will necessitate a 
diligent study of the thesaurus. The Des Moines Capital, 
in commenting upon the same recital, said: “To sing ‘Flow 
Gently Sweet Afton,’ and ‘Meet Me By Moonlight Alone,’ 
as Mr. Witherspoon sang them last evening, is to give a 
totally depraved heart a glimmer of the divine,” and “Mr. 
Witherspoon's voice has a wonderful variety of colors in 
it. . . . He can keep on the key, and has both brains 
and feeling back of every word.” This is a recognition 
of the true basis of art and the bestowal of praise in the 
proper places. 

Pertaining to Mr. Witherspoon’s Bloomington recital 
the Pantagraph said: “Mr. Witherspoon brings to the con- 
cert stage the interest of a charming personality, and he 
also exploits the wonders of the male voice with an art 
that is edifying and luminous. Mr. Witherspoon’s per- 
formance won equal approval for its diction, elegance and 
intelligence, and the wide range he covered would not be 
possible for the conventional deep muscle bound basso to 
traverse.” The Daily Bulletin characterized the recital as 
“A Happy Evening.” By way of comment the paper 
added, “He is the basso of cheerful optimism, who sings 
himself into the hearts of his hearers, with a voice that 
has not only the power of the basso profundo but the 
sweetness and sympathy of a rarely good tenor.” 





Hammann’'s New York Tributes. 


Ellis Clark Hammann, the talented piano accompanist, 
who assisted the tenor, George Hamlin, at the latter's 
New York recital in Aeolian Hall, Sunday afternoon, No- 
vember 3, received the following flattering notices in the 
New York daily papers: 

Ellis Clark Hammann played the accompaniments, some of them 
exceedingly difficult, with great skill and sympathy.—New York 
Times, 

\ special word of praise is due Ellis Clark Hammann for the 
excellence of his accompaniments, all of them played with sympathy 
and splendid rhythmic feeling.—New York Evening Post. 

Ellis Clark Hammann played Mr. Hamlin’s accompaniments in a 
satisfactory manner.—New York Tribune. 


To accompany a singer who permits himself many rhythmical 
berties is not an easy task. Hammann accomplished that task skill 
fully, enlivening many a musical page with his co-operation.—New 


York Press (Advertisement. ) 





Godowsky with Philharmonic. 
lhe New York Philharmonic concerts of next Thurs- 
lav evening and Friday afternoon at Carnegie Hall, No- 
vember 21 and 22, will mark the first New York appear- 
anice of Leopold Godowsky, the eminent pianist. He will 
be heard in Brahms’ concerto, No. 2, B flat major. In 
addition to Liszt's “Les Preludes” the other orchestral 

number will be Bruckner’s sixth symphony. 





Economical Father (to his daughter, sotto voce)—I say, 
Alice, play some song that everybody can sing. They're 
doing nothing but eating and drinking. —Exchange. 


OBITUARY 


Minnie Hauck. 


A cable from Europe Monday of this week reports the 
death of Minnie Hauck, the American prima donna, aged 
sixty. The singer passed away in Munich, where she had 
been living The deceased singer sang in the principal 
capitals of Europe, as well as on tours in her own country. 
Her “Carmen” was for a time the rage, and it was as the 
gypsy heroine in Bizet’s opera that she captivated the New 
York public about twenty-five years ago, in performances 
at the Academy of Music down on Fourteenth Street. 

Although a dramatic soprano, Minnie Hauck sang in 
florid operas and had appeared at the Vienna Court Opera 
in such roles as Zerlina, Rosina and Marie in the “Daugh- 
ter of the Regiment.” She has likewise sung roles like 
Aida, Marguerite (in Faust) and in operas that are rarely 
ever sung in America. 

Minnie Hauck was born in New York November 16, 
1852, and it was in her native city that she made her 
debut, as Norma, before she was twenty years old. Soon 
after she was well received in London, and greater success 
followed by her engagement in Vienna (1870), and after 
the close of her engagement in that city she sang in 
Rerlin. Madame Hauck sang during the years before 
Wagner was in the repertory of every opera singer with a 
big reputation. 

About the time she thought of retiring from the oper- 
atic stage, Minnie Hauck married Ernst von Hesse- 
Wartegg and since their marriage they have spent most 
of their time in Europe. 


The Mayhews in Pittsburgh. 

Those who attended the reception given on Monday, 
November 11, by the New England Club, at the Twentieth 
Century Club House, Pittsburgh, enjoyed a rare treat in 
the musical program given by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Ed- 
ward Mayhew and Mrs. J. H. Bernard. Mrs. Mayhew 
accompanied her husband at the piano in all his songs, 
and also sang with him in the three duets, op. 6, of 
Cornelius. After listening to her full, round, perfectly 
trained soprano voice in these, her audience wished for 
more. Mrs. Bernard accompanied delightfully. 

It is true that music hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast, but vocal music often is produced in a way to make 
savage an erstwhile peaceful breast, through failure on the 
part of the singer to make his message intelligible. But 
this cannot happen while listening to Mr. Mayhew, whose 
enunciation is so clear as to be perfectly satisfying. His 
audience was one with him, seeing as he saw, and feeling 
as he felt the poet’s meaning. One is impressed not only 
with Mr. Mayhew’s directness of expression, but with his 
versatility. 

The “Song from the Gardener's Lodge,” by T. Carl 
Whitmer, was given with delicate humor and fine appreci- 
ation, and this clever bit of writing was much enjoyed by 
the audience. “Dead, Long Dead” in the song cycle from 
Tennyson's “Maud,” by Arthur Somervell, was sung with 
such vividness and dramatic power that it fairly raised 
the hair and chilled the blood. 

Mr. Mayhew will appear before the MacDowell Club of 
New York Tuesday afternoon, December 3, in a recital 
consisting largely of Mr.Whitmer’s works. The com- 
poser will be at the piano throughout the program. 

The chorus of Bellefield Pres. Church, Charles Edward 
Mayhew, director, presented John E. West's cantata “Seed 
Time and Harvest” Sunday evening, November 10, before 
a large congregation. The choir was in fine form and 
gave a most pleasing rendering of this interesting work. 








Halsmann Sisters at Wanamaker’s. 


Helen Hulsmann and Constance Hulsmann, the juvenile 
pianists, are engaged to appear three days in succesion in 
the “Artists’ Anniversary Days,” at the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium, New York, November 18, 19 and 20, at 2 o'clock, 
and in a recital Friday, November 22. This is the return 
engagement of the sisters, who made many warm admirers 
through their playing last season. It is not generally 
known that their mother, Marie Hulsmann, a pupil of Bar- 
ron Berthald, is an excellent singer, and is gaining metro- 
politan reputation as such. 





Piano Recital at Tulsa, OKla. 

John Knowles Weaver gave a piano recital at Henry 
Kendall College, at Tulsa, Okla, Tuesday evening, Octo- 
ber 29. He played numbers by Beethoven, Rubinstein, 
Schubert, Chopin, Wesrerhaut, Gottschalk, Raff and the 
Liszt fantasie of airs from Verdi's “Rigoletto.” 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY REGULAR CONCERTS. 





The first concert of the seventy first season of the 
Philharmonic Society of New York, Josef Stransky, con- 
ductor, was given in Carnegie Hall on Thursday evening, 
November 14, before an audience which completely filled 
the building. 
was Beethoven's seventh symphony, a score which pos- 


The most important work on the program 


sesses the radium-like quality of throwing out rays of 
light forever without diminishing the original brilliancy 
One hundred years of buffeting leave this master work 
as intact and as unassailable as it was when first the 
mighty structure was erected to bid defiance to criticism 
and change of taste. 

Its amazing vitality, boisterous humor and unflagging 
interest remain while other works come and go; it stands 
smmovable while other symphonies appear, make their 
obeisance to the public, and then pass by to join the long 
and melancholy procession to oblivion. The program 
opened with a brand new work of Weingartner, “A Merry 
Overture,” op. 53, which has some picturesque scoring that 
is not new to the ear of the experienced critic, but which 
Felix Wein- 
gartner and Beethoven are most happily linked together 


lacks the convincing note of individuality 


on the same program when the former is the conductor- 
interpreter of the latter. His reading of the seventh sym- 
phony, for instance, is an event not likely to be soon for- 
gotten by the student of Beethoven 

Alexander Ritter was a gentleman of estimable qualities 
that endeared him to his friends, and whose kindnesses to 
Richard Wagner in his dark days will long be remembered 
in biographical story His “Olaf's Wedding Dance,” 
which had its first New York performance at this Phil- 
harmonic concert, reveals a man who had considerable 
orchestra! technic at his command but who had a very 
limited supply of musical ideas on hand. 

The second item on the program was Brahms’ violin 
concerto, with Mischa Elman as soloist 

It is a continual source of wonder to the musical world 
how the somber and reflective Brahms could have pro- 
duced so satisfactory a work for the violin—an instrument 
which is usually written for as if its nature was essen- 
tially frivolous. Yet Brahms, like a modern Prospero, 
has enchained this Ariel violin and made it perform feats 


of valor and nobility that seem incompatible with its na- 
ture. The coming generations may one day rank this work 
as the first of all concertos for the violin, notwithstanding 
the inimitable charm of Mendelssohn's lovely work, and 
the dominating personality of Beethoven stamped all over 
his violin concerto. 

It is certain that Brahms has written a work which 
requires a greater technical equipment on the part of the 
executant than either Mendelssohn's or Beethoven's con 
certo demands. And if time proves that the Brahms con 
certo possesses the vitality which prevents it growing old, 
it will assuredly take the premiere rank 

Played as it was on this occasion by Mischa Elman it 
Che usual technical ob 
Where the 
inferior performer would have panted, Elman sang; where 


became an unalloyed tone poem. 
stacles became a series of elaborate melodies 


the ordinary player would have climbed, this extraordinary 
artist soared. When technical difficulties cease and become 
the exuberant riot of passion and enthusiasm—like a 
mountain stream that dashes itself into sparkling spray 
and: feathery foam in the mere rush of its descent—it is 
unnecessary to talk of bowing, finger skill, double stop 
ping, and other qualifications which an executant should 
possess, but which ought to be forgotten by the hearer in 
the presence of such a consummate artist as Mischa 
Elman 

Brahms’ violin concerto may appear like a collection of 
difficulties and may lead the student sometimes to think 
that the conquering of difficulties is the end and aim ot 
violin playing. As well might the suitors of Penelope have 
thought that the rigidity of Ulysses’ bow was intended as 
a test of the strength of the man who could bend the bow 
Che bow was meant to shoot with and the strength of the 
archer was taken for granted. Likewise, the Brahms con- 
certo was intended as an elaborate musical message, and 
the technical equipment of the artist was taken for grant 
ed. For such an artist as Mischa Elman was the Brahms 
concerto written 

The orchestra acquitted itself splendidly in all the num 
bers, justifying the high critical praise won on its recent 
tour, for brilliancy and precision of attack, lovely tonal 
quality and uncommonly fine ensemble and balance 





Mulford Debut in “The Magic Fiute.” 

Florence Mulford, who has been re-engaged by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company of New York, after an ab 
sence of seven years, will make her reentry at the famous 
Broadway opera house on Saturday afternoon, November 
23, in the revival of Mozart’s “The Magic Flute,” which 
will be sung in German 
this work Madame Mulford sang the part of the third 


In the former presentations of 


lady, but this year she will sing the part of the second 
Madame Homer taking the part of the third, and Vera 
Curtis that of the first 
full is as follows: Pamina, Madame Destinn; Queen of the 
Night, Ethel Parks; Papagena, Bella Alten; first, second 
and third boys, Lenora Sparkes, Anna Case and Marie 
Mattfeld; Tamino, Leo Slezak; Papageno, Otto Goritz; 
Sarastro, Edward Lankow; Monastatos, Albert Reiss; 
Speaker, Putnam Griswold; Priests, Lambert Murphy and 
Basil Ruysdael. 

Madame Mulford’s activity in the field of opera will be 
welcomed on all sides, and one of the first to show in- 


The cast is a notable one, and in 


terest and appreciation is William J, Henderson, who re 
quested the Woman's Club of East Orange, N. J., to se 
cure the services of Madame Mulford to illustrate his lec 
ture on “The Development of Opera,” on December 11 
The vocal illustrations will consist of recitative from Cac 
cini’s “Eurydice” (1600), canzone from Gagliano’s “Dafne” 
(1607), and the lament of Arianna from Montverde’s 
“Arianna” (1607) The second lecture, to be given on 
February 12, will be illustrated by “Che faro senza 
Eurydice” from Gluck’s “Orfeo” (1762) and “Bel raggio’ 
from Rossini’s “Semiramide” (1823) 





Max Pauer's London Success. 

Max Pauer, the noted pianist, who is coming to Amer 
ica this season, gave a recital in London recently, two 
press notices of which are appended 
leies 


Strong but never rough, brilliant but mever forced, romant 





never too sentimental—these impressions might not inadequately de 
scribe the effect of Max Pauer’s playing at the Bechstein Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, when he gave his only recital of the season 
The extraordinary influence which enables him to sway his audience 
whither he wills is only the outcome of sustained natural impulse, 
indeed, were it otherwise the web of enchantment that enfolds all 
who bear him would soon break. Thus it was on Saturday, when 
the remarkable spontancity of his playing compelled the attention ot 
his many listeners from first to last. Technically perfect as he is, 
and endowed with the keenest artistic taculty, what more can be said 
than that his treatment of Brahms’ great F minor sonata reached 
the highest expectations? Whether it was in the thinly veiled 
thoughts which the pianist uttered in the andante section, the spark- 
ling mood as revealed in the scherzo, or the depth and grandeur 


that marked the closing moments of the work, all received worthy 
interpretation In happy contrast to the sonata came Schumann's 
delicate “Papillons” and the lovely “Toccata,” op. 7. Beautifully as 
the latter was played, it was perhaps in the former work that the 
pianist was at his best Here Mr. Pauer faithfully followed tl 
many and varied moods which the music enters. Mendelssohn's 
“Six Songs Without Words,” his “Rondo Capriccioso,” and Max 
" 


Reger’s “Variations and Fugue on a Theme by Bach” completed 


London Standard, October a1, 1912 


the program 


There is no pianist to whom London should extend a readier 
welcome to Max Pauer, who gave a recital at the Bechstein Hall on 


Saturday afternoon For playing so sane and healthy, so free fro 








eccentricity and, at the same, so rich in those qualities which make 
for greatness is only too rarely to be heard, and the pianist who 
can give us this is a man to be valued highly On Saturday he 
headed his program with Brahms’ F minor sonata, evidently a fa 
vorite of his, for he played it here not long ago, when the surpass 
ing excellence of his interpretation was fully discussed in these 
columns. No less perfect was his playing of Schum: s “Pay 
lons” and of a group of Mendelssohn's “Songs With Word 
but perhaps his chief triumph was won in Max Reger’s inordinately 
dificult “Variations and Fugue on a Theme by Bach.” 1 aster 
the notes alone is a feat which would tax the powers of 


pianists to the utmost, but under Mr. Pauer'’s fingers the difficulties 
vanish, and each elaborate variation becomes a little poem of rare 
beauty and charm. It was, indeed, an achievement of the highest 
rank, a veritable tour-de-force on the part of a great artist, 
is pleasant to be able to record that the audience appreciated it at 
its true worth —London Daily Telegraph, October 2 1gt2 Ad 
vertisement.) 


Holding Plays Novelties in Newark. 
Franklin Holding, the American violinist, was especially 
engaged by Louis Arthur Russell to play last Wednesday 
evening at the concert given by the Schubert Oratorio 





Society of Newark, N. J., at the Symphony Auditorium in 
that city. Holding was praised by the critic of the Newark 
Evening News for his performance of a romance by Otto 
Schill, who stated that “Holding played with due regard 
for its significance.” Holding was commended by the same 
reviewer for his playing of Russell's “Ballade-Polonaise” ; 
the critic's comment read: “Mr. Holding disclosed an 
executive proficiency that earned generous recognition 





Oberlin College Music. 

Prof. Franz Kohler, formerly of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra, professor of violin in the Oberlin (Ohio) 
Conservatory of Music, will inaugurate a decidedly novel 
feature in connection with his class work during the sec- 
ond term. Professor Kohler personally will give a series 
of three recitals for the benefit of his class in violin, en 
rolling forty-eight students. This is said to be the largest 
class in the subject which is at present conducted in this 
country. 
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SCHELLING’S ADVENTURES IN SPAIN. 





“Joining a group of admirers around Ernest Schelling 
one evening, a heap of wreaths and flowers, symbols of 
his triumphs, still strewn about the concert platform, I 
was just in time to hear him recount, with all the verve 
and sparkle of a professional wit, some of his Gilbertian 
adventures in Spain. 

“The mysterious concert he gave there and the un- 
known dames and squires of high degree who made one 
of the most critical and cultured audiences he has ever 
played to, is undoubtedly a story that has a highly ro- 
mantic flavor about it. One is quite excited to know the 
sequel. One feels there must have been another chapter 
to that eclectic supper in the royal box. Mr. Schelling’s 
personality, exclaims his lady admirers as he tells this 
little episode, fits in with these wild conjectures so com- 
pletely. There is a Byronic air about him that conjures 
up all sorts of poetical adventures. 

“Yet he is quite unconscious of this as he chats frankly 
and unaffectedly with his friends, joking quite boyishly 
and naturally, for he is entirely free from the eccentric 
poses lesser men than he affect. He was trained too 
carly, no doubt, in the hard school of adversity. 

“He was about to return to Madrid, he tells us, to play 
before the Queen, after giving two concerts in Seville, 
when a special message was sent to him. A lady, it ap- 
pears, was ready to pay any price if he would give a pri- 
vate concert for her, provided he did not seek to discover 
her identity. Mr. Schelling, being tired, wished to rest 
before playing for the Queen. But a second message ar- 
rived, offering him 5,000 pesetas, and eventually the offer 
was accepted. The lady expressed a wish to choose the 
program herself, and sent an endless list of items, which 
the artist informed her would kill both audience and_per- 
former before it was over. So a compromise was made 
and the list considerably curtailed. 

“A closed carriage rolled up noiselessly to the door at 
the appointed time to fetch the artist, and he was depos- 
ited at the threshold of a theater in total darkness. Once 
inside a dim light just sufficed to guide his footsteps to 
the platform, where he had the eerie sensation of play- 
ing to row upon row of black empty chairs. In the front 
rank five mysterious shadowy figures three ladies and two 
gentlemen, listened with rapt and critical attention to his 
playing. The artist was afterward invited to a supper 
sumptuously served in the royal box. After supper he 
jcined his mysterious hosts in a game of Boston and won 
1,200 pesetas. Mr. Schelling tells us laughingly he has 


never found out who his phantom audience were, but the 
ladies in chorus declare they wil! never believe him and 
that there must be another chapter to such a romantic 
story. 

“The tale of how Mr. Schelling was taken for an an- 
archist is not so. romantic, but quite in the style of the 
impossible vaudeville comic adventure, and yet Mr. Schel- 
ling assured us the thing really happened. 

“It was during the time of the bomb outrages in Barce- 
lena in 1906 and he had just arrived from Marseilles. The 
luggage had been examined at Port-Bon, so the artist 
troubled himself no more about it, but settled comfort- 
ably in a corner of the compartment of the train. But, 
just like the trains in the comic operas, this particular 
train had no intention of starting, and in true vaudeville 
fashion the artist pops his head out of the window to see 
what has happened. Instead of the comic policeman, 
however, we have two highly excited guards and a custom 
house officer rushing madly down the platform gesticu- 
lating wildly. ‘Who is the owner of packet No. so-and- 
so?’ is yelled forth by all three together. The artist rec- 
cgnizes the trunk in which his patent chair weighing 45 
pounds is packed, and that his valet must somehow have 
forgotten. So out jumps Mr. Schelling with a sigh of 
resignation. He is conducted to the custom office. He 
describes the chair most minutely and explains that it is 
a mechanical tontrivance which can be taken to pieces and 
without which he would be greatly inconvenienced in his 
work. They look at him and then at. the heavy trunk al- 
ternately, and shake their heads. The artist willingly 
offers to open it for their inspection, and when the four 
legs with their brass ferrules and heavy steel caps are dis- 
closed, the officials’ worst fears are confirmed, and they 
form a close ring round the poor benighted artist, de- 
bating volubly whether the innocent chair, which they be- 
lieve to be a bomb, shall be thrown into the river at once, 
while the poor artist stands looking on, scratching his 
head in his perplexity, as he acknowledges to himself that 
the thing really does look uncommonly like an infernal 
machine. 

“However, the Gilbertian hero turns up just in time in 
the person of a fellow traveler, who had recognized the 
great musician from his portrait in the papers. But the 
officials were not perfectly reassured until Mr. Schelling 
had put his patent chair together and demonstrated its 
use by sitting upon it in the middle of the platform. 

“The train was, of course, one hour late.” 





PROVIDENCE MUSIC. 
Provipence, R. I., November 14, 1912. 
Chere will be more good music heard here this season 
than ever before. The need of more musical enthusiasm 
has been felt for some time. Three local organizations, 
two of which were stated last year, are doing work which 
deserves the warmest praise. 
RRR 
lhe Musical Arts Society of Rhode Island has been 
founded for the purpose of stimulating lovers of true 
music, both amateur and professional, in their study. 
The society is made up entirely of string players gathered, 
as the name implies, from all parts of the State. Gustave 
Strube has been secured by the society as conductor. 
Every week a meeting is held and two or three hours are 
devoted to the study of some work for strings. The 
Musical Arts Society is offering to Rhode Island mu- 
sicians an opportunity such as they have never had before, 
and it is to be hoped that well deserved success will crown 
the enterprise. 
nner 
lhe Providence Symphony Orchestra announces a series 
of three concerts for this season, the first to be given 
December 11. An excellent program of five numbers is 
offered. Loyal Phillips Shawe, soloist, is well known 
throughout New England.as a baritone of marked ability 
and excellent voice. Roswell H. Fairman, conductor, has 
beer working hard during the early fall in order to get 
the orchestra on a firm financial basis, and it seems that 
his object is very nearly accomplished. Great credit is 
due him for his indefatigable energy and perseverance. 
Without him the Providence Symphony would not exist; 
with him it gives promise of being an organization capable 
of very good work. As was the case last year, Albert T. 
Foster will be concertmaster, and with such an able 
second Mr. Fairman should have a prosperous season. 
RRR 
The Foster String Quartet will give two concerts, the 
first on November 18. There has been a change in the 
viola player, Reber Johnson, of Chicago, taking the place 
of William Gray, of Providence. The quartet has been 


working during the summer on a new repertory, and after 
the brilliant success of last season it is expected that the 
series of concerts this year will be most popular. Albert 
T. Foster, first viotin, has been writing during the sum- 
mer, and some of his works will probably be used in sub- 
sequent concerts. Leonard Smith, cellist, is teaching and 
doing concert work in Providence, and Hugo A. Kenyon, 
second violin, also Tue Musicat Courter representative, 
is doing the same. 


RRR 
November 12, Claudia Rhea Fournier, contralto, and 
Geneva Holmes Jefferds, soprano, gave a recital in 
Churchill House. Added to a charming stage presence, 
Claudia Rhea Fournier has a rich dramatic contralto 
voice, which completely won her audience's enthusiasm. 
Geneva Holmes Jefferds is well known in Providence as 
an exceptionally talented soprano. Her singing never 
fails to make her audiences acknowledge her ability and 
charm. 
nner 
Pavel Bytovetski is teaching in Providence and Boston, 
as he did last year. His summer was spent in teaching 
and writing a preparation for his “Graded Technics” for 
violin, which came out a short time ago. Two other 
short pieces have just been published by him, “L’Abeille” 
and “Pays Lointain.” 
Rauer 


William Harkness Arnold is giving a series of organ 
recitals in St. Stephen's Church, which are being well at- 
tended. 

a Rue 


One of the best concerts heard here in some time was 
that given last week by the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra and Mischa Elman. The great Russian violinist 
played the Brahms concerto magnificently. There was a 
good attendance in spite of very bad weather. 

nae 

The next concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 

comes November 18. Fritz Kreisler is to be the soloist. 
Huoco A. Kenyon. 
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Musical Cincinnati united in giving a cordial and sincere 
welcome to Dr. Ernst Kunwald Friday afternoon, on the 
occasion of his debut as leader of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra. A full house, something that rarely happens at 
an evening concert and practically never at an afternoon 
performance, greeted the new conductor as advanced to 
the platform and took up his baton. Then followed such 
enthusiastic and prolonged applause, in which the orchestra 
joined, that it was some little time after the hour set for 
the beginning of the concert when the strains of Liszt's 
“Les Preludes” floated out into theefoyer, where late com 
ers congregated—and the seventeenth season of orchestral 
music had begun. Full details of the event will be found 
in another column of THe Musicat Courter 

zee 

The Conservatory Orchestra, under the direction of Pier 
Adolfo Tirindelli, will make an auspicious first appearance 
this season, Thursday evening, November 21, when it will 
present the recently discovered “Jena” symphony of Bee 
thoven, already heard in several American cities. Of spe 
cial local interest will be Signor Tirindelli’s performance of 


Riessland’s improvisation on a prelude by Lawrence Red 


is studies at St. George's, at 


rd, did excellent creative work 





way. Mr. Redway, during 
Newport, and later at Harva 
under Mr. Riessland, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and his friends will be much interested in hearing his work 
The orchestra will open the program with the “Athalie” 
verture of Mendelssohn and will give the “Rakoczy 
March” of Berlioz, while the “Dance of the Angels” from 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “Vita Nuova 
of the most beautiful movements in the last May festival 


which is remembered as ont 


series, will prove of particular moment. The orchestral 


numbers will be interspersed by two gifted soloists, Mrs 





Joseph Rawson, Jr., pianist, pupil of Frederic Shailer 
Evans, who will play the Reinecke concerto, and Edwin 
deler, violinist, pupil of Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, presenting 
the brilliant Paganini concerto 

, | 


Wilhelm Kraupner, one of Cincinnati's leading pianists 


will be heard in recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, Tuesday evening, December 3. His program will 
present compositions of Brahms, Schumann, Chopin, De 
bussy and Liszt 
neuer 

The Cincinnati Chamber Music Quartet has been reor 
ganized and will give a series of four concerts this season 
at the Sinton Hotel. The quartet now consists of Emil 
Heermann, first violin; Sol. Cohen, second violin; Max 
Schulz, viola, and Julius Sturm, cello. The concerts are to 
be held on December 10, January 14, February 11 and 


THE RUBINSTEIN CLUB'S FIRST MUSICALE. 
The Rubinstein Club of New York gave the first mu 
sicale of the season on Saturday afterncon, November 16 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. The Astor Gallery 
ly filled with a representative audience Mrs. William 


was complet 
Rogers Chapman, the president, made a speech of wel 
come, and Mary Jordan Baker, the secretary, introduced 
the new members. Mr. Chapman also spoke a few words 
of greeting According to Mrs. Chapman, the musicales 
will be of unusual excellence during the present season 
as the committee in charge of the concerts, after consider 
able negotiating with several prominent artists and with 
the management of the Metropolitan Opera House, has 
secured the co-operation of some of the best artists. The 
dances are to be a special feature; professionals have been 
engaged to entertain members sitting in the boxes, and 
cotillons are to be eliminated so that the younger people 
might have plenty of opportunity to dance. In fact, noth 
ing has been omitted to make the season a great success 

On the program for the concert were Anna Case, of the 
Metropolitan Opera House; Mary Hallock, pianist, and 
the tenor, Salvatore Giordano. Bidker Leete was the ac 
companist and William Rogers Chapman the musical di 
rector. 

Anna Case, the charming young soprano, sang beauti- 
fully the difficult aria “Casta Diva,” from Bellini’s “Nor- 
ma.” and rendered with exquisite feeling Brahms’ “Verge- 
blishes Standchen,” and half a dozen other numbers which 
gave her the opportunity of displaying her versatility. She 
was warmly epplauded and responded with two encores 

Mary Hallock, the talented pianist, delighted the audi 
erce with the exquisite manner in which she played Cho- 
pin’s nocturne in G major, the same composer's etude, C 
minor. and Debussy’s dreamy “And the Moon descends on 
the Temple That Was.” 
nic in Liszt's “Minstrels” and “Rhapsodie.” 

The Chevalier Giordano sang with much feeling the 
Romanza from “Mignon,” the aria from “Bohéme,” 


She displayed her brilliant tecl 


March 11. At the first concert and at two later concerts 
Dr. Kunwald will make his Cincinnati debut as a pianist 
The first program consists of a quartet in E 
D:ttersdorf; a quartet in D major, by Borodin, and the 


flat major, by 


3rahms quintet in F minor. 
nnre 

An excellent students’ recital was given yesterday after 
noon at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Rebecca 
Cohn, Glenna Koch, Alice Johnson, Marguerite Pace, Car: 
line Carothers and Bristow Hardin participating 

Sm & 

The Springer Opera Club at the College of Music is deep 
in preparation for the performance of “The Marriage of 
Figaro,” set for December 17. This opera has not been 
heard here for a very long time, and an excellent oppor 
tunity will be provided for music lovers to enjoy its subtk 


imor and delicious melody In the normal classes for 


pianists and teachers of music conducted by Mary Venable 


at the College of Music the subject studied and practiced 
this week was “Concentration of Mind as Applied to Piano 
Playing; How to Acquire and Teach It.” The topic of 
next week's lecture is “Flexibility, the Basis of Strength 
and Accuracy in Playing.”’ The first chamber concert, an 
incidentally the second in the College of Music subscription 


series will be given at the Odeon, December 9, with Miss 


Westfield, the pianist The latter will be heard in th 
Beethoven quartet, a work with which she is thoroughly 
familiar, and which its also well adapted to her pianistic 
style 
SS we 
The first instalment of an essay on “Musi Dramati 


Problems,” by Edgar Stillman Kelley, appeared in Tr 
Musicat Courter of November 6. This essay is an elab 


oration, with numerous musical illustrations. of a papet 
read by Mr. Kelley before the National Institute of Arts 
nd Letters and the American Academy at Philadelphia 
last season It awakened active interest by virtue of the 
impartial manner in which the pros and cons of all com 
binations of the drama and music were discussed. Mr 


Stillman Kelley in his second lecture on the “Symphony 
Programs” given at the chapel of the Cincinnati ( erva 
tory of Music spoke at length of Schubert's “Unfinished 
llustrated by Mrs. Kelley at the pia An 
interesting feature was an exposition of the different meth 


Symphony,” 


ods pursued by Beethoven and Schubert in their composi 

tion. In the future these symphony lectures will be given 
the week preceding each concert 
rere 

Flora Borches, a voice pupil of Tor van Pyk. will have a 


small part in “Gypsy Love,” which comes to the Grand 
next week. Miss Borches is studying with the intention of 
fitting herself for light opera, and then—on to New York! 

Tessie Partiton Tyeerr 
Tosti’s “Ideale” and several lighter numbers. In respon 
to enthusiasti applause h sang Puccini's Luccievan le 
Stelle” from “Tosca,” 


letto 


and repeated the aria from “Rigo 


The order of the program follows 


Etude, C sharp minor Chor 
Nocturne, G major Choy 
Skylark Techaikowsky 
Mary Hallock 
Romanza, Mignor Tt ae 
Chevalier Giordan 
Aria, Casta Diva, Norma Bellin 
Anna Case 
A La Bohe Puccir 
Chevalier Giordar 
And the Moon Descends on the Temple That Was Debussy 
Mir * Debus 
K sodie Liszt 
Mary Hallock 
Ich Mochte Schweben Uber Thal und Hage! Sjdgrer 
Vergebliches Stindcher Benton 
Anna Case 
Torr Melodia Denza 
Ideale T 
Chevalier Giordan 
Ft me ti Low Wolf-Fe 
Un Verd: Praticello Senza Piant Wolf-Pe 
Synnoves Song Kjerulf 
Spring Seong Hensche 
Anna Case 
Romanza Adriana Lecouvre France { 
Aria Rigolett Ve 


Chevalier Giordano 


Blanche Sanders Walker Is Busy. 
Blanche Sanders Walker, the efficient piano accompanist 
for Christine Miller, the contralto, has a very busy De 
cember booked 


3eside her engagements with Miss Mil 
ler, Mrs. Walker will be heard as soloist and also as ac 
companist at many concerts and recitals in Pittsburgh and 
vicinity 
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FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager 


Carnegie Hall, - - New York 
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IN GA ORNER Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Co. and Royal Covent Garden 
Address: Metropolitan Opera Co. New York 


Miss Daisy GREEN coe Neen 


Ensemble Accompanying 


Hotel Monticello, 35 West 64th Street, New York 
Tel. 1390 Colambus On tour with Lilla Ormond for two years 





AROLI 


MIHR- HARDY 


sSOPR 
Address: JOHN BELL, Mgr. 20 WEST 94th ar Naw YORK Telephone 2488 River 


~ REINALD WERRENRATH 





BARYTONE 
Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street ~ > New York 





Walter Henry HALL 


Director Choral Musi¢ Columbia University 
Conductor Columbia University Festival Chorus 


Address, 49 Claremont Avenue Phone, Morning. 7070 


The Lachmund Conservatory of Music 


M. HUBBARD, Director 





All Branches— P- Grades—Preparation for Concert or Opera. 
Pleasant home and chaperonage for a limited number of out-of-town 
tudents wishing to attend season of GRAND OPERA and SYM- 
PHONY CONCERTS while pursuing a course of music study. 


Send for Catalog 


‘Phone, #760 schuyter ADDRESS, 132 WEST 85th STREET 


Wh AL ANY EE RICE§ 


CONTRALTO 


CARL HAHN 


VIOLONCELLIST and CONDUCTOR 
Joint Recitals or Singly 


Exclusive Management: 
L. M. GOODSTADT, 1402 Broadway, - ~ 


Py EMMA LOEFFLER 


| 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
| 
| 
| 





New York 








Opera and Concert 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
|} Aeotian Hall - - New York 


LESLEY MARTIN, vei cane 


STUDIO! 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Corsa 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Geraldine 
Hutcheson, George Bemus, George Gillet ohn 
Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O'Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


1912—Thirteenth Season— 1913 
October 11, 1912—April 12, 1913 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


CONDUCTOR 


Touring -« December 98-14 
Weeks - -February 10-15 
Address all communications to the a Office, 1314 Pennsylvania 


Build 
OVEDE MUSIN’S 

¥, I  e Ts IN] VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
Recognized as the leading Institution for Violin Playing in this 
ountry, where students and teachers receive personal instruction 
the World Renowned Virtuoso and Professor, Ovide Musin. 
The special SYSTEM which he 
employed with splendid success 
during the eleven years in which 
he held the position of Virtuoso 
Professor at the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Liege, comprises all the 
essentials to a perfect technic and 
control of the bow, and greatly 
LESSENS the time ordinarily re 

quired to master them 
Scientific lessons by correspond- 
ence may be had from Prof 
Musin by Violinists who cannot 

















me to him for personal instruction 

M ume Ovide Musin (Annie Louise Tanner) will receive a 

ited number of Vocal pupils. Instruction in technic of the voice, 
er articulation, diction, etyle and interpretation, in English, 
h, ( nan and Italian 


Address: OVIDE MUSIN, st West 76th Street, New York 


OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

Teacher of Mme. Josephine Jacoby, Contralto, formerly of 
the Conried Grand Opera Co.; Mme. Marte Ra id, So- 
prano, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Mme. Bernice de li, 
Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Henri G. Scott, Basso, 
Chicago Grand era Co.; Allen C. Hinckley, Basso, Met- 
ropoliten Opere Co.; Orville Harrold, Tenor, ‘ondon Opera 
House; Léon Rains, basso, Royal Opera House, Dresden, Germany; 
Rudolf Berger, tenor, Royal Opera, Berlin; Mme. Sara An 

soprane, Grand Opera Australia and Germany; Kathleen Howard, 
contralto, Darmstadt; Mme. Carolyn Ortman, soprano, Grand Opera, 
Chemnitz; Irvin. Myers, baritone, Grand Opera, Italy; Joseph Baern- 
stein-Regneas, Grand Opera, iermany; Bessie Bowman. Estey, con- 
tralto; Marie Stoddart- ‘oe My soprano; Alice Merritt-Cochran, so- 
prano; Laura Combs, soprano; Florence Hinkle, soprano; Mildred 
Potter, contralto; Mae Jennings, contralto; Louise Barnolt, ‘contralto; 
John Young tenor; George Murphy, tenor; Edwin Evans, baritone. 
Telephone 687 Lenox. 
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STUDIO: 6 EAST Sist STREET. NEW YORK 
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Brooktyn, November 18, 1912 

The Brooklyn Quartet Club, Carl Fique musical direc- 
tor, gave its first concert of the season at Prospect Hall 
last Wednesday evening. The soloists were Katherine 
Noack-Fique, dramatic soprano, and Maurice Kaufman, 
violinist. The Stretz Orchestra assisted the male chorus 
and women’s chorus in a finely balanced program. The 
orchestra played the overture “Stradella,” Flotow; the 
suite by Grieg, and Wagner's “Albumblatt.” 
The male chorus sang the “German Battle” song by Rohr- 
beck as its first offering, and Madame Fique followed with 
the sad song, “One Fine Day,” from “Madame Butter- 
fly.” The women’s chorus came after Madame Fique and 
sang “Sweet Memories” by Hunt, and “Wanderer’s Night 
Song’ by Rubinstein. Mr. Kaufman played two move- 
ments from the Mendelssohn concerto; then the male 
chorus delighted again, singing “The Hermit’s Night 
“When All the Streams Are Flowing,” by 
Madame Fique sang two German lieder, 
“Widmung” by Schumann and “Vergebliches Standchen” 
by Brahms, and the lovely “Caro mio ben” by Giordani. 
Che male chorus sang two more selections, “Farewell” b 
Kirchl and “Der Jager aus Kurpfals.’”’ The women’s 
chorus, accompanied by the orchestra, rendered “In Sunny 
Spain” 


“Peer Gynt” 


Song” and 
Jaldamus 


by Kampermann and then the concert was closed 
with a magnificent rendition of “Hail, Bright Abode” from 
“Tannhauser.” Mr. Fique is always to be felicitated upon 
the arrangements of his programs; his singers did them- 
selves proud, and Madame Fique was in her best voice. 


emer 


The report of the opening of the opera season at the 
Academy of Music last Saturday evening will be found 
on another page in this issue of THe Musicat Courter. 


RRR 


Carrie Bridewell and George Harris, Jr.. two American 
singers, will unite in a recital under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn Institute, at the Academy of Music Thanksgiv- 


ing Day afternoon, at three o'clock. Their program is ap- 


pended : 

Aria, from L’Africaine ..........ceccceeessenceceeeeanernees Meyerbeer 
Chane Bay Papeete isn vivicdenvd cdsvckasscovstsencpenavtevecye Schindler 
RES -scuncamvee ans Oy pee Cae dws wc bene eben hen ss SaRnOee Lalo 


Mr. Harris. 
Group of Old English songs. 
Miss Bridewell. 


Der Doppelganger 
Fussreise ......2000:- . 
DUCI“MUNY ....0cececccccccnncsecscrcesssceusvscscssereeresssees 
Mr. Harris. 
Group of later English songs. 
Miss Bridewell. 





Sine igen neeeaahesabos audeverbuksabues Old Scotch 
Se cdpoded kebahhaeveunancshbevnadacsenwde Old Scotch 
dave an Mary Turner Salter 


Ca’ the Yowes 
Annie Laurie 
Salutation of the Dawn ............. 
Mr. Harris. 
Group of modern songs. 
Miss Bridewell. 
ReRe 

A feature of the program offered at the concert of the 
Brooklyn Arion, Sunday evening, November 17, at the 
clubhouse in Arion Place, was a new song for male 
chorus entitled, “The Count of Reichenstein.” It is a 
ballad of the romantic type. Both the text and the music 
are by Peter Bachenberg, a member of the chorus and the 
secretary of the society. The song has been accepted and 
published by the musical firm of Tonger & Co., in 
Cologne, Germany. This is not the first time that Mr. 
Bachenberg has tried his skill in the musical field, nor will 
it probably be the last. The Arion Society, under Arthur 
Claassen’s leadership, sang other attractive numbers. Grace 
Kerns, the petite and charming soprano, sang the big aria 
Charpentier, and songs by Schumann, 
Brahms and Tschaikowsky, and won much admiration for 
her lovely voice and artistic singing. Christiaan Kriens, 
violinist, was another successful soloist, and two members 
of the club, Emil Zeh, tenor, and Carl Schlegel, assisted 
in the presentations for the night. The women’s chorus 
sang Saar’s arrangement of Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” and 
the Spicker arrangement of ‘The Blue Danube.” 


from “Louise,” by 





MILWAUKEE MUSIC. 

MitwavuKkee, Wis., November 14, 1912 
The MacDowell Club gave the following program, ar- 
ranged by Mesdames John G. Thompson and J. M. Fiske, 
Jr., at the Atheneum, November 5: Trio, D minor, op. 49, 
for violin, cello and piano (Mendelssohn), Pearl Brice, 
violin; Grace Hill, cello; Winogene Hewitt, piano. Duets, 
“Herbstlied,” “Gruss” (Mendelssohn), Mrs. A. E. Mieding, 
Helen Schultz. Piano, bourree (Bach), melody (Gluck- 
Sgambati), “In Mid-Ocean,” (MacDowell), “Japanese 
(Poldini), mazurka (Scriabine), prelude in E 
minor (Mendelssohn), Alice Stone. Songs, “Lilacs” 
(Rachmaninoff), “Freudvoll und Leidvol!” (Liszt), “Nuit 
d’Etoile” (Debussy), Mrs. Walter Kellner. Concerto, B 
flat minor, op. 23 (Tschaikowsky), Josephine Holstein 
Derse; orchestra parts on second piano, Adeline Ricker 

\ccompanists, Winogene Hewitt and J. Erich Schmaal. 


The opening concert of the Milwaukee A Capella Club 
at the Auditorium, November 6, gave evidence of the 
marked advancement the club has made under its gifted 
director, William Boeppler. Two numbers by Grell, with 
which the club began the program, were sung with much 
skill, but also disclosed the one weakness of the chorus— 
viz., the tenor section. However, this is a criticism most 
choruses are open to, as good tenor voices are difficult to 
obtain for this class of work. One of the most enjoyable 
of the club’s numbers, Koschats’s “Verlassen, verlassen,” 
was so beautifully sung that the audience demanded a 
repetition, In this work Mr. Boeppler succeeded in ob- 
taining a pianissimo, the like of which has never been sur- 
passed in this city. The public owes a debt of gratitude 
to Dr. Louis Frank for his arrangement of a Schumann 
quartet for a mixed chorus. Dr. Frank supplied the text 
in this work, which is entitled “Naenie.” It proved to be 
very singable and was very oa received by the audience. 
The number selected by the club to close the program was 
Stewart’s “The Bells of St. Michael’s Tower.” This was 
sung with splendid effect and revealed remarkable pre- 
cision of attack. The shading in this was particularly 
fine. Marie Rappold made her Milwaukee debut and scored 
an unqualified success with the large audience. Her sing- 
ing of the “Ave Maria,” by Max Bruch, was a noble effort, 
and the audience was quick to realize that an unusual treat 
was in store for them. After being recalled several times 
the singer added the prayer from “Tosca,” which still 
further emphasized her dramatic powers. To a voice of 
ravishing loveliness the singer brings an interpretative 
ability of high order. Her group of German songs com- 
prised “Die Thrane” (Rubinstein), “Schlaf, holdes Kind” 
(Wagner), “Haidenrdslein” (Schubert), “Meine Liebe ist 


Etude” 


grin” (Brahms). 
“Haidenrdslein,” 


Especially charming was her singing of 
Her second group gave her a greater op- 
portunity to show the brilliant side of her art. “Proven- 
gale,” by Dell’ Acqua, was sung with so much success the 
singer was obliged to repeat it. “Neimand hat’s gesehn” 
(Loewe) was sung with a delicacy that was captivating. 
Madame Rappold is one of the handsomest singers on the 
concert and operatic stage today, and is a delight both to 
the ear and eye. She was fortunate in having Harold Os- 
born Smith as accompanist, for he is one of the most capa- 
ble heard here in recent years. He combines a fine technic 
with intuitive ability, which must always be an accompan- 
ist’s chief requisite. 
nee 


The Milwaukee Maennerchor will give its initial con- 

cert of the season in the Pabst Theater, November 21. 
nee 

Clara Bowen Shepard gave the first of her series of 
concerts at the Pabst Theater, November 9, when Madame 
Schumann-Heink was the particular magnet which at- 
tracted an audience of such large proportions that the 
stage had to be utilized for the overflow, and hundreds 
had to be turned away. Madame Schumann-Heink has 
never been in finer voice than at this concert, and the 
evening took on the form of a large reception with Schu- 
mann-Heink as a most gracious hostess. Her first group 
consisted of four Wagnerian selections—the “Erda Scene” 
from “Rheingold,” “Waltraute Scene” from “Gétterdim- 
merung,” “Brangane’s Ruf” from “Tristan,” and “Hirten- 
knabe Liedschen” from “Tannhauser.” These were sung 
with that complete mastery of the declamatory style which 
has made this superb contralto known throughout the 
world as one of the greatest exponents of Wagner’s music. 
She opened her second group with “Traume,” by Wagner, 
which was sung with great breadth and marvelous beauty 
of tone. This was followed by three Schubert songs, 
“Liebesbotschaft,” “Die Junge Nonne” and “Die Forelle,” 
the latter being given with wonderful lightness. This 
group was brought to a close with Schumann's “Mond- 
nacht” and “Spinnerliedchen,” from the H. Riemann col- 
lection. These two highly contrasted songs showed the 
singer’s great versatility to the utmost advantage. Her 
singing of the ‘‘Spinnerliedchen” simply convulsed the 
large audience with its delightful humor. Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink added the “Agnus Dei,” by Bizet, to her pro- 
gram by special request. The violin obbligato was played 
by Willy Jaffe, a local violinist, with much expression and 
highly commendable intonation. The singer showed her 
appreciation of his efforts by bringing him to the foot- 
lights several times in response to the thunderous applause. 
For this number Katharine Hoffmann supplied the organ 
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accompaniments while Mr. Collins took her place at the 
piano. This song had to be repeated. The most effective 
of her English songs was the “Cry of Rachel,” by Mary 
Salter, with “When the Roses Bloom” as a close second 
Madame Schumann-Heink closed the program with Mal- 
loy’s “Kerry Dance.” Her English diction would furnish 
an object lesson to many of our native born singers, it 1s 
so intelligible. Katharine Hoffmann, who has been Mad- 
ame Schumann-Heink’s accompanist for several years 
gave an exibition of what was truly great art im accom 
panying. She is so unassuming that she never detracts 
from the singer, but is eminently satisfying, whether the 
demand is for the most dramatic or most delicate quali 
ties. Eduard Collins (pianist) was the assisting artist, 
and although he came entirely unheralded he scored a 
complete triumph. His playing of the Chopin G minor 
ballade was marked by much finesse and variety of tone 
color, This rather hackneyed work was given new hfe 
by his decidedly artistic interpretation. The berceuse was 
exquisitely played and with just enough rubato to suit the 
really musical taste [he scherzo, C sharp minor, was 


especially worthy of notice. The lovely filigree work in 


this composition being brought out with exceptional clat 
ity. Mr. Collins’ last group consisted of three Liszt num 
bers, “Liebestraum,” N 3, “Consolation” and “La Cam 
panella.” The “Consolation” was particularly well don 


and went far to show that his musical side had not bee 


neglected while acquiring a stupendous technic. “La Cam 
panella” fairly scintillated with its enormous technical dit 
ficulties set at naught by a complete mastery. The young 


pianist was recalled again and again and finally gave one 

of the Brahms rhapsodies as an encore. He may be sure 

of a hearty welcome on his return to Milwaukee 
ALEXANDER MaAcFAapyEN 


Van der Veer at Pilgrim Congregation Church. 

Nevada van der Veer (Mrs. Reed Miller) is the newly 
engaged contralto of Pilgrim Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn (Dr. Storrs’), the others in the quartet con 
sisting of Miss Case, Paul Dufault and Clifford Cairns 
This combination, under A. Y. Cornell, produces unusual 
ly enjoyable church music. Van der Veer and tenor Mil 
ler were soloists in the Chicago Apollo Club's recent 
“Elijah” performance, and what was thought of them ap 
pears in the subjoined press notices 


Madame Van der Veer delivered th tra soli with a similar 
regard for oratorio style and with ich emphasis of emotional vaiues 
as rather limited opportunities made possible Chicago Daily Tribune 

Madame Van der Veer was equally using and well schooled 
giving contralto solos. Her singing of “O Rest in the Lord” ga 
that great number a depth of sincerity ghly approved, quite 
eclipsing a rendition it recently ere by a notabie singer 


Daily News 








Madame Van der Veer won sincere re g? f he el 
schooled recitative, and for the “O Rest in the Lord.” Of M 
Miller it is only necessary to say that he gave the best account ot 
himself in “If With All Your Hearts” this pair of ears has heard 
His singing had the authority it has often lacked, and vocally 
surpassed his previous efforts.—Chicago Interocea 

Mr. Miller gave the tenor s with character t 1 s, a 
though they really st 1 for something, and freed from th 1uml 
ng fear f the “orat which has pa yzed i 
singers. He did not violate tradition, but sang as if he himself 
had purpose that came from his own brain, not as though he were 
merely trying to do the things as had been t othe ised 
to do them in days gone by Evening P 

Reed Miller was the tenor s st. He sang “If With All Y 
Hearts” with nice expressior , rtions endeavored « 
no little effectiveness to make the music me something more thar 
notes. Clearly, Mr. Miller is a most usef ember of the band 
by no means large f at > singers whe t termined in their 
souls that sacred compositions are mot necessarily devoid of a 
humanizing and artisti luences.—( go Record Herald \ 


vertisement.) 





Emma Banks Plays for Music School Settlement. 

Emma Banks, the pianist, gave a recital Friday evening 
of last week in the auditorium of the Music School Set 
tlement, at 55 East Third street, New York. Miss Banks 
was enthusiastically received by the young music students, 
their guests and members of the faculty. She played the 
following program 


Sonata, op. 53 A Beethoven 
Impromptu, F sharp n ' ‘ 
Mazurka, F minor Chopin 
Mazurka, B flat major Ch ' n 
Waltz, G flat Chopin 
Scherzo, B minor Chopin 
Clair de Lune Debuse 
Rhapsodie, No. 6 Lisst 
GodowsKy's Wizard-like Fingers. 
The tollowing telegram was received by R. FE. Tohnston 


after Godowsky's appearance in Baltimore at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music Friday afternoon, November 15: 
wone, Md., Nowember 


R. BE. Johaston, Commercial Trust Build ng, New York 
Godowsky at his recit here played like a wizard ssessing 
hundred fingers and drew tones of gold from 8 strument. En 


thusiasm unbounded 








Aa. CARBON E 


MASTER IN THE ART OF SINGING 


Has moved his studio from Carnegie Hall to Aeolian Hall, 27 West 42nd St., New York City 
Art of singing from the first rudiments to the classic “‘Bel Canto” 


Carbone’s Breath Controller recommended by famous singers, teachers and physicians as unique apparatus for breathing 
exercises. Circular sent on application 


THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE HIGHEST REFERENCES 
FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Filth Avenue, New York, Announce the First American Toar of 
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Ni ANTONIA SAWYER 
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| ‘“ ” 
| The Wonderful Tenor, Master of “Bel Canto 
Bonci is a rare singer whose work cannot Bonci gave us the liveliest recital we have 
be compared with any«other singer of the pres had this winter before a sold-out house that 


surprised iteelf by tremendous applause.—Chi 
ent time —Los Angeles Rec ord, | cago Evening Post 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Acolian Hall, 29 West 42d St, New York 


(By Special Arrangement with A. CARBONE, Aeolian Hall) 
KNABE PIANO USED 


ERNEST SCHELLING 


PIANIST 


IN AMERICA ENTIRE SEASON 


Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, | West 34th St., New York 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 
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BUFFALO MUSICAL EVENTS. 


Walter B. Hawke; chorus, “Carmena” (H. Lane Wilson) ; 


great favorite here; Rosalie Wirthlin, contralto; Lambert 








Bell "Phone, N. 1445 J chorus, “Inconstancy” (Chadwick); soprano solo, “Auf Murphy, tenor from the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
S19 SN eurraLo, Ny, dem Wasser zu Singen,” “Litanae” (Schubert), Mrs. and Henri Scott, basso of the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 
1 Cardo, leading tenor of the “Naughty Marietta” Hawke; chorus, “Laughter Land” (Marzo). Company. The Theodore Thomas Orchestra, of Chicago, 
my ntary notices for his nRe will assist the chorus. Cora Jut1a TAYLOR. 
gy to his teacher, Frances Laurence H. Montague has had published by the firm of 
reer will be watched with in- Denton, Cottier & Daniels, a barcarolle. Mr. Montague Columbian Conservatory of Toronto. 
eRe is the composer of the song, “For You,” which has had Marie L. Southall has joined the violin department staff 
announcement of the Such remarkable success. of Columbian Conservatory of Music, Toronto, Canada. 
It will be given nme She is also continuing her studies with Luigi von Kunits, 
ber 24 by the Majestic Madame Schumann-Heink will give a concert in Buf- director of that department. 
agement of Theo- falo next Monday evening. The great contralto will no The new edition of Von Kunits’ “Three Etudes for the 
doubt sing to a capacity audience. Violin” is soon to be published by G. Schirmer, who has 
nner nee acquired the copyright for them. These etudes are well 
‘ this city on Jan- rhe Aborn Opera Comique Company presented the known in the virtuoso world, having received the en- 
) York Sym- “Chimes of Normandy” at the Teck Theater last week  thusiastic approval of such artists as Kreisler, Sevcik, 
National with success. Vinie Daly, who appeared in the role of Arnold Rose, Arthur Hartmann and many others. 
t dit Having Serpolette in the Hammerstein London production, ap- 
ofte Buffalo people peared here in the same part. William Wolff has played Leo Ornstein’s Recital. 5 
ut ar er Toronto chorus can do the character of Gaspard, the miser, over one thousand Leo Ornstein, the young Russian pianist, will give a 
nur times recital, Saturday evening, December 7, at New Aeolian 
ember 7, the Rubinstein nae Hall, New York. 
Irs. Gilbert Brown Rathfon, The Philharmonic Society has announced that the dates 
am at its rooms for the May Festival will May 7, 8 and 9. Olive ee WANTED sashibin 
lub Building: Choruses, Fremstad, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, has been WANTED—At 0 once, Tefined singers, male c or female Un- 
enza tus Flower’ (Schumann), engaged as one of the soloists, and negotiations are under less you have a good voice, please pay no attention to 
| solo “My Mother Bids Me way to secure Frieda Hempel, coloratura soprano. Other this advertisement. Apply Bustanoby’s Restaurant, I10 


dn) Canzonette” 


(¢ Clutsam), Mrs. 


artists who will be heard then are Florence Hinkle, a 














West 30th St., New York City. 
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In America Season 1912-13 
Fine Arts Building Chicago 


THADDEUS RICH 


CONCERTMASTER 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


G SOPRANO 
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AUDITORIUM THEATRE 


Geraldine DAMON 


VOCAKX INSTRUCTION 
Wallace Building Pittsbargh 





Mme, E, B, de SERRANO AVAILABLE tao Hoegmnat 


Teacher of Olive Premstad, Mme. Charlotte Maconda, 
Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mibr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURB, REPERTOIRE 
430 West Sith St. Te 664+ Cotembdes 


a MME. 


BAYERLEE 


ART OP SINGING—Years of 
experience in Europe and 
America. Prepares for Con- 
vert, Church, Oratorio. 


$02 West 113th Street 
Tel., 3665 Morning. 
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CONTRALTO 
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/ MANAGEMENT 


_— WALTER R. ANDERSON 
5 West 38th St., New York 


| LD Concert 
Organist 


KIMBALL MALL, 243 Wabash Avenue, 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apelle Masice! Clab Meadelasohe Cie 


MARIE 


MIXTER 


SONG RECITAL AND DOLLS OPERA AT 
The Gellevue-Siratford Hotel, Philadelphia 
December 4th, at 8.30 P. 

Tiokets $1.50 at Ryon's 
For Terme and Dates 
819 Se. 48th St. Philedelphia. Pa 


New York 
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1716 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia 


THE MASTER SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 


Ninth Year Vocal Departrhent 
MADAME AURELIA JAGER 
Assisted by 
Dr. R. Huntington Woodman 
and Faculty of Experts 
96 Clinton Street - Brooklyn, N. Y. 








hanna NT 7 ae 


SAMMIS- MacDERMID 





Oraterie ad Grebestral Engagements. Plas Arte Bidg.. Chicage 

















MARGARET KE WES 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT, ORATORIO and RECITALS 
Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 
Personal Address. 2469 Broadway "Phone, 4848 River 





GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
Fine Arts Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


: n BIRDIGE BLYE macs 


5424 Washington Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


= HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING) 


Musical Management — 
407 Pierce Building 7 


ELISE CONRAD 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Address: 508 West 178th Street, New York 


LEXAND 


ZUKOWSKY 


Asst. Concert Master and Soloist Thomas Orohestra 
Puplis Accepted. 627 FINE ARTS BLOG., CHICAGO, ILL 


THE BEETHOVEN TRIO 


td tte Louden Otte B Roehrbern Carl Brueckner 
. "Ties Vielia Celle 


no 
M. J. LOUDON. 


Date Address, 
ono Fink Arte balbaing. CHICAGO, mL. 


LEEFSON-HI LLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
MAURITS + aaa } PHILADELPHIA, PA 























Master 


‘in JAWELA 


The Blind Pianist 


For dates and terms 
Address, CASPAR P. KOCH 
Pittsburg. Pa 








GAMBLE CONCERT PARTY 


CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Ptiot 


Now Booking 
Season 1912-13 


East End.Pittebura, Pa. 





cami T OPPIN 


Solo 


Pianist an Teacher 


Phone 3262 Mornin side 














the world. 





CONGRESS HOTEL AND ANNEX 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 








Largest floor space given up to public in any hotel of 


Magnificent Restaurant, Unsurpassed Cuisine. 








MASON QUARTET 


CHARLESTON-ON-KANAWHA 


| 








SONGS BY ~- 


ROWLAND E. LEACH 


WILLIAM MASON MARRY BEKENSTEIN | arte Dear Heart (medium voice) 2... cc ccccccccescccccsseveccnccsccceccs 30 
: > 
, tet Violin 2d Violin ’ | 1 Remember (medium Voice) .......cccereeerccceceveccecsecsessoesessesessceses 50 
RICHMOND HOUSTON WALTER BRAUER | Out of the Dusky Midnight (medium voice) ...........ccceeseececeesocceeeeces .50 
Viola Cello 
| The Token (high voice) ....scecceseceeeceeceeseeceecneeeeseneserseeteeeeesenes .50 


Addreaes: VVILUIAM MASON 
Heme Office: CHARLESTON-ON-KARAWHA, W Va 
Eastera Office, care of ED. SCHUBERTH & CO. 
1% Bast 224 Street . New York City 


The style of songs that will appeal to the general cultured singer. 


tive in character. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CQ., Publishers 


Pleasing and attrac- 


64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 





DE VOE BOYCE 


PIANISTE-—-TEACHER 
699A Woodiend Park, Chicago, Ml. 
Management Briggs Musica! Bureau “Phone Douglas 948 


DUNNING SYSTEM Or Improvep Music 

Stupy rok Becrnners, 
send tor information and booklets of indorse- 
nents. Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 West 
s6th St.. New York City. Western address: 


Portland, Ore 


[LEV Kimball Hall, Chicago 
E STANDARD THOMAS 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
American Representative of the 
KING CLARK STUDIOS OF BERLIN 


fhesr4 

















Mme. VETTA-KARST 


Scientific Voice Production. The Free ‘“Porward’’ 
Tone Taught by Practical Demonstration 


Nine years abroad with the world’s greatest 
masters. The value of Mme, Karst’s work is 
recognized by the foremost artists; singers of in- 
ternational fame seek her instruction and advice. 


The Wegman School of Music Musica. Art Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HELEN WARRUM 


SOPRANO 


CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


CRISTETA GONE 


SPANISH V'OLIN VIRTUOSA 


For Terms and Open Dates Apply to 
KNICKERBOCKER CONCERT BUREAU 


Suite 522, 1402 Broadway, New York 


Robert Stuart 


Reader and Singer; Teacher 
of Speaking and Singing 
133 Gest 56th Street 


New York City 
Telept.one, Columbus 6253 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 De, F. Uizcrero, President 


46th YEAR 
All Branches of School of oe 


MUSIC 343 


“It is a permanent educational institution, 
holding the same prominent position in music 
= he University of Chicago, = Art Insti- 

of oe Field 
ments of educational labor.”—Gee. P. wag 
of the Chicage Tribune. 
Catalog MAILep gt en request to 


Ss Chicago College, 
“tes Oo Michigan La <y 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER 

















“Il Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmana 


“A great Piano! It satisfies me ‘completely.” —Pugno 
“A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS; 
214 VW. FOURTH STREET, - CINCINNATI 





N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 420 Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Drrecrors: Cart Hern, Aucust FragMcxE. 


Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection concerts, ensemble te ery ohn reading. 
Thirty-cight of the best known and experienced SEND F ALOGUE 
professors. TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OP MUSIC 
Joha B. Calvert, D.iD., President 212 West 59th St., New York City 




















The Faculty and Examiners 
H. Rawlins Baker John Cornelius Griggs Paul Savage 
Mary Fidelia Burt Leslie J. Hodgson Henry Schradieck 
Kate S. Chittendea Gustav O. Hornberger Harry Rowe Shelley 
Mary I. Ditto Sara Jernigan Vm. F. Sherman 
Geo. Coleman Gow McCall Lanham Katharine L. Taylor 
Fannie O. Greene Dan’l Gregory Mason R. Huntington Woodman 
27th SEASON 
Send for circulars and catalogues KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 
DOLIS CONSERVATORY * MUSIC 
Music, Speecu Arts, Intrerrprertve Dancinc, Mopern Lanovaces 
PIANO—Edgar M. Cawley, Carl \ Se le a 
Beutel, Mildred Barnhill SPEECH ARTS—Mayme English 
SINGING, OPERA — Frederick Hensel 
Mortimer Marston, Wesley Wil RHYTHMICAL GYMNASTICS 
iam Howard, May Evelyn Dor FOR TIME VALUES Car! 
sey Reutel and Assistants 
In addition to the above are twenty-five special Teachers The largest Con 
servatory with the University Idea in the Middle West. Ideal Residence 
Department for Young Ladies 
EDCAR M. CAWLEY Director, 430 North Meridian Street . . INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ARTS 


S6-S8 VWeest 97th Street 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


All branches of Music and the Arts tanght by a celebrated faculty 


DORMITORY IN THE SCHOOL 
(With proper chaperonage for young ladies’ 


Concert-Bureatt 


7 EMIL GUTMANN 


BERLIN—MUNICH 


Letters: Berlin W. 35, Carlsbad 33. Telegrams: Konzertgutmann Berlin. Chief 
agents of nearly all known artists. Management of great music-festivals and of al! 
kinds of concerts in all important towns of Europe. Organizing of concert tours in 
all European countries 


CONCERT DIRECTION |REINDAHL VIO S$ 
HERMANN WOLFF and BOWS 


The World's Createst Musica! Boreas mre 
Vielas and 'Cellos 











GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 1 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Bertin 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic Concerts 
Berlin; the sew Subscription Cencerts, Hamborg; the 
Bechsteia Hall, Berlin. 


R sentative of more tham 40e artists, includ- 
ing d’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, pea te f apenng 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio evenness, 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the sympathy. periectionotopeas 
Dete itharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur —— a oa 


kisch 
Principal Agency tor Music Teachers 


VON STEIN 





ACADEMY OF MUSIC “etree 

Incerp. Nev., 1907 Touch” reer 4 

HEINRICH VON STEIN, Prestéent wane cpistens tae 
vor * 


use REINDAML VIOLINS 


Fifteenth Street and Grand Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


ranberry Piano Sohool| ns. ka SS 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


Violins sent te respes 


| 
$e 














USED AND ENDORSED BY ° 
GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Directer Senssnh teens Kocten 
Practica! Trainieg Courses for Teachers po yg ay KNUTE REINDARL 
yr oo ac Tmt b 
Artistic Piane Playing Eon Haberkern Prine Keemey Atetlor, 318 Athenaeum Stag 
THE FAELTE® SYSTEM Axe! Skovgaard Alesancer Bull 6g East Yee Sores Stree 








Ss. M techn fF 4 
Beektiets Carnegie Hall New Yerk , Arhas Pm 4. CHICAGO, LINO. 8.8.4 


A. B. GHASE PIANOS 
Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Stadent, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Zome 


Factory at 


NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of Tax Musca 
CouRiER 


BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 








A Piano Which Will Stand the Test ef 


Years of Usage 


Case Designs Which Are Original, Artistic 


and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO Co. 


HOLLAND, MICH, 


STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN S. VW. 22a Bernburger Street (Philharmonie) 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 








FOUNDED 1850 1,350 PUPILS 130 TRACHBes 
Roy al Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
Conservatory Deve sl snehes of val Opera i Dramatic Seho 
t « stag Orchestra School ‘compriving all « " at Seminar 
Private and Ensemble Classes 
I 17 ore Piano | fras MARTIN KRAUSE + JAMFS KWAST EMMA KOCH 
GEORG BERTRAM, THEODOR SCHOENBEROGER 
S.nging—} I f NICKLASS-KEMPNER, fF: Prof MATHILDE MALLINGER |! 
Singer), F EMMY RAABE-BURG. FRANZESCHINA PREVOSTI. NIKOLAUS ROTHMUHI 
Koyal Chamber Singer (Op Ret KARL MAYER, it ha mi be EVGEN BRIEGER 
V.olin-Profeexor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN, 6AM FRANKO 


Theory an@ Gomposition—WILHELM KLATTE 


ALEXANDER VON FIELITZ 
Pupils ved at at ‘ 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Fifty-fifth Year, 1909-1910. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructers 


Education from beginning to finish Full courses or single branches. Principal admission tisees bagt 
April and September. Admission granted also at other times 


Prospectus and List of Teachers From the Directorium 


ony 











HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nes. 66 and 68 University Place . NEW YORE 



































THE MUSICAL COURIER 








THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT] 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


Park Avenue, Borough of Manhattan 
. ) Jackson Avenue, Borough of Queens 
Factories: Ditmars Avenue, Borough of Queens NEW YORK 
Riker Avenue, Borough of Queens 
AN®e 
@. Paull. Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 


{ Stelawaey Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St,, Portman Sq.,W.. Lenden 
Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 
Koeniggractzerstrasese 6, Berlin 


HAMBURG 


Theo cow afer sold by eur aceredited representatives in al’ principal cities all ever the globe 


STEINWAY & SONS 











Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 











{J MBALE 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 


in musical circles everywhere. 


In clearness and sustained resonance, the 


JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 





SJSEWETT PIANO CoO., 


ed by * 





Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mase. 














TEE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 
than in the SOHMER PIANO of 








SOHMER |=" 





It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 

Sanam ene on mene na 
The advantage of such a piano 
appeals at once to the discrimi- 
nating intelligence of the leading 
artists 








SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 


315 FIFTH AVENUE 
Cerner 32d Street 














is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Feetory and General Offices: 
12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Streets, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Led., 34 Masgaret Street 











BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











